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ADVERTISEMENT. 


L  vod 


It  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  I  lay  before  the  public 
a  volume,  entirely  composed  of  materials  extracted  from 
papers  in  Mr.  Hall's  own  handwriting.  The  first  four 
hundred  pages  contain  notes  of  sermons ;  the  rest  of  the 
Tolurae  consists  of  letters  to  various  persons,  and  on 
TBTious  occasions. 

Of  the  notes  of  sermons  left  by  Mr.  Hall,  several  were 
such  mere  skeletons  that  it  did  not  seem  expedient  to 
publish  them.  Of  those  which  have  been  selected  for 
insertion,  such  as  do  not  occupy  more  than  eight  or  nine 
pages,  seem  simply  to  have  been  employed  as  pulpit  notes, 
without  any  ulterior  reference.  Of  the  remainder,  some 
were  undoubtedly,  and  others  probably,  written  more  fully 
than  liis  usual  pulpit  notes,  that  they  might  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  he  intended  to  prepare 
for  publication,*  should  the  state  of  his  health,  and  a 
moderate  freedom  from  interruption,  ever  allow  him  to 
accomplish  his  wishes  in  that  respect  As  they  now  appear, 
however,  they  are  all,  in  some  measure,  incomplete ;  not 
even  the  fullest  of  them  are  carried  to  half  tlie  extent  of  the 
preached  sermons ;  and  in  but  few  is  the  application  more 
than  hinted. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  then,  that  these  notes  should 
evince  the  exquisite  fmisb,  in  point  of  style,  which  they 
voald  have  receiTed  from  the  author,  had  he  prepared  them 


•  See  Note,  Vol.  I.  p.  485. 
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at  full  length  with  a  view  to  immediate  publication ;  or  that 
they  should  abound  in  those  copious  and  accumulative  am- 
plifications of  the  subjects,  or  those  touching  and  powerful 
appeals  to  the  affections  and  conscience,  by  which  his 
preaching  was  so  eminently  distinguished.  Yet  they  will 
be  found  to  exhibit  the  same  simple  dignity  and  grace, 
often  the  same  beauty  and  pathos,  the  same  richness  and 
variety  of  illustration,  as  his  other  works ;  while,  if  I  mistake 
not,  they  manifest  a  more  fixed  and  constant  determination 
to  elucidate  and  apply  scriptural  truth,  a  more  vivid  and 
awful  conviction  of  the  infinite  importance  of  salvation  to 
men  who  have  lost  the  image  and  favour  of  God,  and  a 
more  deep  and  pervading  current  of  devotional  feeling,  than 
even  the  most  admired  of  his  former  publications,  eloquent, 
impressive,  instructive,  and  often  truly  sublime,  as  they  un- 
questionably are. 

In  preparing  these  notes  for  the  press,  no  changes  what- 
ever have  been  made  in  the  author's  language.^  In  places 
where  words  are  omitted,  or  the  manuscript  is  illegible,  the 
sense  has  been  supplied  by  words  introduced  between 
brackets.  It  was  sometimes,  however,  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  fill  the  chasms  which  thus  occurred;  and  though 
I  hope  the  correct  sense  has  been  generally  caught  and 
preserved,  yet  a  few  cases  remain  in  which  I  am  by 
no  means  confident  that  this  desirable  result  has  been 
obtained. 

My  object  in  selecting  the  Letters,  firom  many  more  which 
have  been  most  kindly  transmitted  by  different  fiiends,  has 
not  been  so  much  to  publish  those  which  exhibit  Mr.  Hall's 
talents,  as  those  which  tend  most  to  illustrate  his  character ^ 
and  to  depict  the  state  of  his  sentiments  and  his  heart,  at 
the  periods  of  his  life  in  which  they  were  respectively 

*  To  prevent  misconception,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that 
the  references  to  texts  at  the  feet  of  the  pages  are  not  in  the 
original  manuscripts,  but  have  been  annexed  to  save  the  reader 
the  trouble  of  consulting  a  Concordance,  in  cases  where  it  may 
seem  desirable  to  examine  passages  in  connexion  with  their 
context. 
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wriltcn.  Some  of  tliem,  howerer,  nill  be  found  truly 
beautiful ;  others  exemplify  his  philosophical  cast  of  thought, 
his  admirable  discrimination,  and  the  happy  facility  with 
tvhich,  in  a  few  words,  he  often  separated  truth  from  the 
semblance  of  truth ;  while  several  bear  evidence  of  the 
cordiality  and  permanency  of  his  friendships,  and  the 
prompt  and  delicate  sympathy  with  which,  in  seasons  of 
affliction  or  bereavement,  he  administered  the  balm  of 
christian  consolation. 

I  have  been  aided  in  the  selection  of  materials  for  this 
volume,  by  tlie  excellent  jndgement  of  Mr.  Foster,  and  of 
another  highly  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Anderson, 
of  DrisUil.  They  have,  indeed,  frequently  relieved  my 
perplesily,  especially  with  regard  to  the  ditEcult  task  of 
choosing,  from  among  numerous  letters  which  cannot  but 
be  interesting  to  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were  re- 
spectively addressed,  or  to  their  suniving  relatives,  such 
as  appeared  most  likely  to  be  interesting  to  the  public. 

For  the  insertion  of  about  six  or  eight  of  tlie  letters, 
which  I  sent  to  the  press  when  1  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  them,  1  hold  myself  responsible. 

On  tlie  whole,  1  cannot  but  cherish  the  gratifj-ing  per- 
suasion, tliat  this  volume  will  be  prized,  not  merely  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  value  every  thing  which  has 
proceeded  from  his  pen,  but  by  all  who  duly  estimate  the 
infinite  moment  of  eternal  things,  and  rejoice  when  reli- 
gious verities  arc  accurately  stated,  and  impressively  en- 
(aned. 

Olinthus  Gregory. 
RoT*i.  HiLiTiRV  Academy, 
t/m.  16,  1831- 
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ON  THE  BEING  AND  NAME  OF  JEHOVAH. 

Exod.  iii.  li.—And  God  said  unto  Moses.  I  AM  Til  A  T  I  AM : 
and  he  said,  Thas  shall  ye  sai/  to  the  children  of  hrael,  I  AM 
hath  letit  me  tinio  you.' 

I.     Let    us  consider  the  import  of  the  name ; 

the  incommunicable  name. 
II.     The  proof   of   his    [God's]   possessing  the 
attributes  included  in  it. 
III.     The    probable    reasons    of   his   choosing   to 
represent  himself  under  this  character. 

I.  The  import  of  the  word  Jehovah.  It  comes 
from  a  word  which  denotes  to  be,  to  exist ;  and 
the  proper  import  of  it  appears  to  be  permanent, 
unchanging  existence.  In  the  word  Jehovah  is 
included  the  affixes  and  terminations  of  the  future 
and  of  the  past;  implying  that  he  centres  within 
himself  all  past,  together  with  all  future,  exist- 
ence. 

The  name  I  am  in  the  LXX.  is  Tendered  o  iSk. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 

the    Lord    describes   himself  under   the   following 

'  Preiiehed  at  Leicester,  in  October  1814. 


2       THE  BEING  AND  NAME  OF  JEHOVAH. 

character,  "  Who  is,  (o  iSv,)  and  who  was,  and 
who  is  to  come."  It  denotes  eternal,  original, 
unchanging  Being. 

Solve  the  difficulty  respecting  this  name  not 
being  known  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
He  never  used  that  name  himself,  though  Moses 
employs  it  in  reciting  the  communications  he  made 
to  the  nation. 

II.  We  propose  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
such  a  Being. 

1.  Something  always  must  have  existed,  or 
nothing  could  have  had  an  existence.  To  sup- 
pose the  matter  of  this  world,  for  example,  to 
have  arisen  out  of  nothing,  without  any  cause 
whatever,  is,  evidently,  to  suppose  what  is  absurd 
and  impossible. 

2.  Whatever  exists  of  itself,  and  consequently 
from  all  eternity,  can  never  cease  to  exist,  and 
must  be  perfectly  independent  of  every  other  being, 
with  respect  to  existence,  and  the  manner  of  its 
existence.  Since  it  exists  of  itself,  the  cause  and 
reason  of  its  existence  must,  by  the  supposition, 
be  in  itself,  not  in  another;  it  must  have,  so  to 
speak,  a  perpetual  spring  of  existence,  independent 
of  the  operation  or  will  of  all  other  beings.  It 
exists  by  absolute  necessity.  It  exists  because  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  it  is ;  for  whatever  can 
be  so  is  contir^ent,  not  necessary.  Hence  it  is  ab- 
solutely imchangeable :  which  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  matter  is  not  that  eternal,  self-existent  Being ; 
because   matter  is  undergoing  continual  changes; 
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and,  instead  of  being  unalterable,  is  perfectly  pas- 
sive and  indifferent  to  all  changes  whatever. 

3.  The  Being  who  always  existed,  in  and  of 
himself,  must  be  an  intelligent  Being,  or  a  Being 
possessed  of  reason  and  understanding:  for  these 
exist ;  and  since  they  could  not  arise  out  of 
nothing,  they  must  have  been  produced  by  some- 
thing or  other.  But  they  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  what  was  unintelligent.  Reason  and 
understanding  could  no  more  have  been  caused  by 
what  had  none,  than  matter  could  have  arisen  out 
of  nothing.  Take  a  lump  of  clay,  or  of  any  kind 
of  inanimate  matter,  and  ask  yoursehes  whether 
it  is  not  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  power  of  remembering,  of  reasoning,  of 
judging,  should  arise  from  that,  as  a  cause.  It  is, 
plainly,  just  as  possible  that  light  should  spring 
from  darkness  as  a  cause,  as  that  which  is  in- 
capable of  thought  should  produce  it.  Whether 
the  power  of  thinking  may  possibly  be  super- 
added to  matter,  is  not  the  question  at  present ; 
admitting  this  were  possible,  it  is  plainly  impossible 
that  thought,  or  the  power  of  thinking,  should 
spring  from  inanimate  matter  as  a  cause.  But  as 
there  are  many  beings  possessed  of  reason  and 
tmderstanding,  there  must  have  been,  at  least, 
some  one  intelligent  Being  from  eternity,  or  those 
thinking  creatures  could  never  have  cvisted ;  since 
it  is  quite  as  impossible  that  thought  and  intel- 
ligence should  arise  out  of  unconscious  matter,  as 
that  they  should  spring  nut  of  nothing. 
b2 
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As  to  the  idea  which  some  atheists  have  pleaded 
for,  of  an  eternal  succession  of  finite  beings,  such 
as  we  witness  at  present,  without  supposing  any 
original,  uncaused  Being,  it  is  evidently  incon- 
sistent with  reason  and  with  itself.  For  it  affirms 
that  to  be  true  of  the  part,  wliich  it  denies  mth 
respect  to  the  whole ;  every  particular  being  in 
the  series,  upon  that  supposition,  depends  upon 
a  preceding  one,  yet  the  whole  depends  upon 
nothing;  as  if  it  were  affirmed  that  there  could 
be  a  chain  infinitely  long,  each  link  of  which 
was  supported  by  the  next,  and  so  on,  in  each 
instance,  and  yet  the  whole  absolutely  depended 
upon  notliing.  The  difficulty  of  supposing  a  being 
beginning  to  exist  without  a  cause,  is  not  at  all 
lessened  by  supposing  an  eternal  succession  of 
such  beings:  for  unless  there  be  some  first  Being, 
on  whom  all  the  rest  depend,  it  is  evident  the 
whole  series  hang  upon  nothing,  which  is  alto- 
gether as  impossible  as  that  any  one  in  particular 
should.  Hence  it  is  evident,  there  must  have 
always  been  some  one  intelligent  Being,  whose 
existence  is  uncaused  and  absolutely  eternal,  un- 
changeable, and  independent. 

4.  There  is  but  one  such  Being.  To  affirm 
there  is  more  than  one,  without  reason,  must,  by 
the  very  terms,  be  unreasonable.  But  no  shadow 
of  reason  can  be  assigned  for  believing  m  a  plu- 
rality of  such  beings,  because  the  supposition  of 
one  accounts  for  all  that  we  see,  a,s  well,  and 
even  much  better,  than  the  supposition  of  more. 


That  there  must  be  one  underived,  self-existent, 
ptemal,  and  intelligent  Cause,  must  of  necessity 
be  allowed,  in  order  to  account  for  what  we  know 
to  exist ;  but  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  sup- 
posing more.  It  is  witli  the  utmost  propriety  esta- 
blished as  an  axiom,  that  we  ought  in  no  case  to 
assign  more  causes  than  will  account  for  the  effects. 

The  harmony  and  order  of  the  universe,  and 
the  sameness  and  universality  of  the  laws  which 
per\-ade  every  part  of  it,  as  far  as  our  [knowledge]* 
extends,  make  it  evident  that  it  is  the  production 
of  one  eternal,  intelligent  Cause.  Had  it  been  the 
product  of  many,  there  would  necessarily  have 
been  discrepancies,  irregularities,  and  disorder  in 
it,  as  the  necessary  effect  of  contrary  plans  and 
inclinations:  at  least  it  would  have  formed  dif- 
ferent systems,  bearing  the  indication  of  their 
being  the  product  of  distinct  authors ;  as  we  see 
DO  two  individuals,  left  entirely  to  themselves,  can 
be  found,  who  would  build  a  house  exactly  upon 
the  same  plan,  of  the  same  size,  and  with  the 
same  ornaments.  The  most  fundamental  laws  of 
the  material  world  [not  only]  pervade  this  globe 
which  we  inhabit,  but  are  found  to  extend  to 
the    remotest  bounds    of  the   universe,   as   far   as 

•  Mr.  Hall's  hand-irriting  is  frequently  so  chaotic  as  to  doty 
sU  interpretation ;  and  words,  and  short  portions  of  spatencca, 
«re  Bometiinea  omilti-d.  In  such  cusea,  the  sense  is  supplied 
oonjecturally ;  and,  that  the  author  may  not  be  hianied  for  any 
iinpCTfections  in  style  or  phraseology,  which  may  thus  be  occa- 
lioneda  the  words  introduced  by  the  editor  are  uniformly  pbu^fd 
between  brackets,  as  above. — Ed. 
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they  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  either  by 
the  naked  eye  or  by  telescopes.  Tlie  compound 
[substance]  of  light  which  illuminates  our  system, 
is  found  to  extend  to  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars, 
immeasurably  more  distant  from  us  than  the  sun. 
The  law  of  gravitation  peiTades  every  particle  of 
matter,  at  least  within  the  solar  system  ;  and,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  throiighout  the  whole 
universe.  Such  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  evince  that  they  are  the  product 
of  one  and  the  same  Intelligence. 

III.  We  propose  to  consider  why  he  chose 
to  reveal  himself,  especially  under  this  character, 
rather  than  under  some  one  expression  of  his 
moral  perfections. 

1.  This  is  an  attribute  of  God,  to  which  the 
heathen  deities  did  not  aspire.  It  was  fit  to  be  the 
name  of  that  Being  who  was,  when  worshipped,  to 
be  mamtained  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  idols, 
of  a  character  totally  distinct. 

None  of  them  pretended  to  be  the  supreme  God, 
the  Origin  and  FatJier  of  existence. 

2.  So  abstract  and  elevated  a  conception  of  the 
Great  Supreme,  was  less  likely  than  [any]  other 
to  be  perverted  into  image-worship, 

No  ideas  are  so  impossible  to  paint,  or  represent 
under  sensible  forms,  as  self-origination,  immuta- 
bihty,  eternal  existence,  &c. 

The  import  of  Jehovah — not  positive— but  ne- 
gative, 

3.  It  exhibits  that  view  of  the  divine  character. 
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which  is  mosi  pecuHar  and  appropriate  to  the  Su-             ^| 
preme  Beings,  and  from  which  his  other  perfections             ^| 
may  most  satisfactorily  be  inferred  and  deduced.                   ^| 

No  other  being  possesses  any  degree  of  them.             ^| 
And   from    these    may   be   inferred,    his   absolute,             ^| 
infinite  perfection,  rectitude,  &c.  &c.                                     ^H 

This  is  the   great,  glorious,    and  fearful  name,             ^| 
"  The  Lord  our  God."*                                                   ^H 

1 
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Isaiali   xxxi.    A.— The   Egyptians   are  men,   and  not    God;    and                  ^M 
their  horsei  fitsh,  and  not  spirit.^                                           ^H 

I.  TuE  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Nature  is  inti-              ^| 
mate]y  connected  with  the  possession  of  almighty              ^| 
power.     The  vulgar  notion,  which  would  restrict              ^| 
the  exercise  of  power  to  what  is    corporeal,  and              ^| 
deny  it  to  that  which  is  spiritual  and  immaterial,              ^| 
is  a  mere  prejudice,  founded  on  gross  inattention              H 
or  ignorance.     It  probably  arises  chiefly  from  the              H 
resistance  which  bodies  are  found   to   oppose  to             H 
the  effort  to  remove  or  displace    them.      But  so              ^| 
remote  is  this  from  active   power,  that  it  is  en-            ^| 

of  matter  to  continue  m  the  [samej  state,  whether              ^| 
it  be  of  rest  or  of  motion.       If  we  inquire  after              ^| 

"  Deut.  xsviu,  58.                                                                               ^1 

f  See  vol.  vi.  pp.  1—32,  for  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson's  notea  of  this                ^H 

■ennon,  as  preached  in  1822  ood  1824.                                                            ^| 
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the  original  seat  of  power,  we  shall  invariably  find 
it  in  mind,  not  in  body ;  in  spirit,  not  in  flesh. 

The  changes  we  are  able  to  effect  in  the  state 
of  the  objects  around  us,  are  produced  through 
the  instrumentahty  of  the  body,  which  is  always 
previously  put  in  motion  by  the  mind.  Volition, 
which  is  a  faculty,  if  you  please,  or  state,  of  the 
mind,  moves  the  muscles  and  the  limbs,  and  those 
the  various  portions  of  matter  by  which  we  are 
surrounded ;  so  that  in  every  instance,  it  is  the 
spirit  or  immaterial  principle  which  originally  acts, 
and  produces  all  the  subsequent  changes.  Take 
away  the  power  of  vohtion,  which  is  a  mental 
faculty,  and  our  dominion  over  nature  is  at  an 
end.  Within  a  certain  sphere,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  will  is  absolute;  and  the  moment  we 
will  a  certain  motion  of  the  body,  that  motion 
takes  place.  Though  we  are  far  from  supposing 
that  the  Deity  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  as  some 
have  vainly  asserted,  the  power  which  the  mind 
exerts  over  certain  motions  of  the  body,  may 
fiimish  an  apt  illustration  of  the  control  which 
the  Supreme  Spirit  possesses  over  the  universe. 

As  we  can  move  certain  parts  of  our  bodies 
at  pleasure,  and  nothing  intervenes  betwixt  the 
volition  and  the  corresponding  movements,  so  the 
great  original  Spirit  impresses  on  the  machine  of  the 
universe  what  movements  he  pleases,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  cause.  "  He  speaks, 
and  it  is  done ;  he  commands,  and  it  stands  fast."* 

*  Ps.  xxxiii.  9. 
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It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  motion  arising 
of  its  own  accord  among  bodies  previously  at 
rest,  and  motion  is  not  essential  to  matter,  but 
merely  an  incidental  state  ;  no  account  can  be 
given  of  the  beginning  of  motion  but  from  the 
preWous  existence  of  mind ;  and,  however  nu- 
merous and  complicated  the  links  through  which 
it  is  propagated,  however  numerous  tlie  bodies 
which  are  successively  moved  or  impelled  by  each 
other,  it  must  necessarily  have  originated  in  some- 
thing immaterial,  that  is,  in  mind  or  spirit.  It 
is  as  a  Spirit  that  the  Deity  is  the  original  author 
of  all  those  successive  changes  and  revolutions 
which  take  place  in  the  visible  universe,  arranged 
by  rssEARCHABLE  wisdom,  to  which  it  owes  all 
its  harmony,  utility,  and  beauty.  It  is  as  a  Spirit 
that  he  exists  distinct  from  it,  and  superior  to  it, 
presiding  over  it  with  the  absolute  dominion  of 
Proprietor  and  Lord,  employing  every  part  of  it 
as  an  instnunent  passive  in  his  hand,  and  per- 
fectly subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wise  and  benevolent  designs.  To  this  great  Father 
of  Spirits,  the  very  minds  which  he  has  formed  are 
in  a  state  of  mysterious  subordination  and  sub- 
jection, so  as  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  trans- 
gressing the  secret  bounds  he  has  allotted  them,  or 
doing  any  thing  more,  whatever  they  may  propose 
or  intend,  than  concur  in  executing  his  plan,  or 
fulfilling  his  counsel. 

II.  His  spirituality  is  closely  connected  with 
his    invisibility :     "  The    King    eternal,    immortal. 
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invisible/^*  ^  whom  no  man  hath   seen,   or   can 
see."t 

Whatever  is  the  object  of  sight .  must .  be  per- 
ceived mider  some  detenninate  shape  or  figure; 
it  must  be,  consequently,  bounded  by  an  outline, 
and  occupy  a  determinate  portion  of  space,  and 
no  more ;  attributes  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
conception  of  an  infinite  being.  He  was  pleased 
formerly,  indeed,  to  signalize  his  presence  .with  his 
worshippers  by  visible  symbols,  by  an  admixture 
of  clouds  and  fire,  of  darkness  and  splendour; 
but  that  these  were  never  intended  to  exhibit  his 
power,  but  merely  to  afford  a  sensible  attestation 
of  his  special  presence,  is  evident,  fi"om  the  care 
he  took  to  prevent  his  worshippers  fi"om  enter- 
taining degrading  conceptions  of  his  character,  by 
the  solemn  prohibition  of  attempting  to  represent 
him  by  an  image  or  picture.  And  after  he  had 
appeared  to  the  congregation  of  Israel  on  the 
mount,  Moses  is  commanded  to  remind  them  that 
they  saw  no  similitude. 

(Here  speak  of  the  impiety  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  as  to  these  points.) 

The  only  visible  representation  of  the  Deity, 
which  revelation  sanctions,  is  found  in  his  Son 
incarnate,  in  "  Emmanuel,  God  with  us  ;*' J  "  who 
is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God."§  The  pic- 
turing of  the  Deity  tends  to  produce  degrading 
conceptions    of   the   divine   nature,    partly    as    it 

♦  1  Tim.  i.  17.  f  1  Tim-  vi.  16. 

i  Matt  i.  23.  §  CoL  L  15. 
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circumscribes  what  is  unlimited,  and  partly  since 
the  human  form  will  generally  be  selected,  by 
leading  men  to  mingle,  with  the  idea  of  God, 
the  imperfections  and  passions  of  human  na- 
ture. 

in.  That  God  is  spirit,  and  not  flesh,  is  a  view 
of  his  character  closely  connected  with  his  onmi- 
presence.  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit, 
and  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  1 
ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make 
my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there.  If  1  take 
the  wings  of  the  raoniing,  and  dwell  in  the  utter- 
roost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If 
I  say.  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me ;  even 
the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  dark- 
ness hideth  not  from  thee ;  but  the  night  shineth 
as  the  day ;  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike  to  thee."* 

Matter  is  subjected  to  a  local  circumscription ; 
God,  as  a  spirit,  is  capable  of  coexisting  with  every 
other  order  of  being. 

IV'.  Because  God  is  a  spirit,  and  not  flesh,  he 
is  possessed  of  infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence. 
Thought  and  perception  are  the  attributes  of  mind, 
not  of  matter  ;  of  spirit,  and  not  of  flesh ;  and  for 
this  reason,  the  original  and  gi-eat  Spirit  possesses 
them  in  an  infinite  degree.  They  cannot  belong 
to  matter,  because  matter  is  divisible  into  an  infi- 
nite  number    of  parts ;  so  that,  if  the  power  of 


L 
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thinking  subsists  in  these,  there  are,  in  reality, 
as  many  distinct  thinking  principles  as  there  are 
parts,  and  the  mind  of  every  individual  must  be 
a  congeries,  or  assemblage  of  an  infinite  number 
of  minds.  But  if  thought  subsists  in  none  of  the 
parts  separately  taken,  it  cannot  subsist  in  the 
whole;  because  a  whole  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  all  the  parts  considered  together,  and  nothing 
can  be  foimd  in  the  whole,  but  what  previously 
exists  in  the  several  parts. 

During  the  union  between  the  soul  and  the 
body,  the  organs  of  the  latter  become  the  instru- 
ments of  perception ;  but  it  is  the  mind  alone 
which  thinks,  which  alone  is  conscious,  which  sees 
in  the  eye,  hears  in  the  ear,  feels  in  the  touch. 
The  Infinite  Spirit  is,  consequently,  all  eye,  all 
ear,  all  intelligence,  perception,  and 

V.  The  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Nature  lays  a 
foimdation  for  the  most  intimate  relation  between 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  creation  and  himself. 
He  is  emphatically  ''  the  Father  of  Spirits."  The 
relation  of  the  parent  to  the  child  is  very  intimate 
and  close,  because  the  parent  is  the  imtrument 
of  his  being :  but  God  is  the  Author.  The  earthly 
parent  is  our  father  after  the  flesh,  the  heavenly 
is  our  father  after  the  spirit;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  constitutes  the  most  important  portion 
of  our  nature,  the  relation  subsisting  between  us 
and  God  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
essential.  *'  He  is  not  far  from  any  of  us,  seeing 
we  are  his  offspring ;  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
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and  have  our  being."*  The  body  connects  us 
with  the  external  universe;  the  soul  connects  us 
with  God.  The  flesh  is  his  production ;  the  spirit 
is  his  image  :  and,  as  the  former  separates  us  trom 
him  by  a  dissimilarity  of  nature,  so  the  latter  assi- 
milates us  to  him  by  the  possession  of  principles 
and  laws  congenial  ivith  his  own. 

VI.  The  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Nature  fits 
him  for  becoming  our  eternal  portion  and  supreme 
good.  That  which  constitutes  and  secures  our 
felicitj",  must  be  something  out  of  ourselves ;  since 
we  find  ourselves  utterly  inadequate  to  be  the 
source  of  our  own  enjoyment,  we  find  that,  with- 
out allying  ourselves  to  an  object  distinct  from  our 
own  nature,  we  are  desolate  and  miserable.  To 
retire  within  our  own  nature  in  quest  of  happiness, 
is  an  idle  and  fruitless  attempt.  The  mind  feels 
itself  fettered  and  imprisoned  until  it  is  allowed  to 
go  forth,  and  unite  itself  to  some  foreign  object. 

Again,  to  form  the  happiness  of  a  mind  must 
be  the  prerogative  of  something  superior  to  itself; 
oor  is  there  any  greater  superiority  conceivable 
than  that  of  being  the  source  of  enjoyment,  the 
bestower  of  happiness  on  another.  But  while  it 
is  superior,  it  must  be  congenial  in  its  nature.  A 
spiritual  being  must  possess  spiritual  happiness ; 
tlie  proper  enjoyment  of  the  mind  must  consist  in 
something  mental. 


U 


'  Acts  svii.  27,  28. 


III. 


OUTLINE    OF   THE  ARGUMENT  OF  TWELVE   LEG- 
TURES   ON   THE    SOCINIAN   CONTROVERSY.* 


INTRODUCTORY    LECTURE. 

Jude  3. — It  was  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you,  and  exhort 
youj  that  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was 
once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Lecture  II. 

ON    THE    PRE-EXISTENCE    OF    CHRIST. 

Matt.  xxii.  41,  42. —  While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together, 
Jesus  asked  them,  saying.  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  whose 
son  is  he? 

Four  classes  of  passages  adduced  in  proof  of 
this. 

I.  Those  passages  which  speak  of  the  origin 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  accompany  this  by  a 
specification  of ''  the  flesh  "  in  such  a  formula  that 
the  flesh  is  never  employed  in  a  similar  manner 
in  the  history  of  men. 

II.  Those  passages  in  which  it  is  affumed  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  by  his  disciples,  that  he  did  come 
down  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  and  that  by  virtue 
of  his  name. 

III.  Those  passages  which,  though  they  do  not 
exactly  assert  that  Jesus  Christ  existed  before  he 
came  into  our  world,  yet  this  is  the  necessary 
conclusion  from  them. 

•  Delivered  at  Leicester  in  1828. 
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IV.  One  passage  in  which  our  Lord  directly 
affirms  this  proposition  in  so  many  words,  and  no 
other  proposition.  (John  viii.  58.) 


Lkctdre  III. 


J  THE   DIVINITY    I 


Matt.  xxii.  41,  42. 

This  attempted  to  be  proved  from  those  passages 
in  which  the  titles  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Jesus 
Christ,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  : 

I.  Those  in  which  he  is  styled  the  Son  of  God. 

II.  Those  in  which  he  is  styled  not  tlie  Son  of 
God,  but  God  himself. 

III.  Those  which  are  quoted  by  the  apostles 
from  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  word 
Jehovah  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ. 


Lecture  IV. 

Tlie  Divinity  of  Christ  proved  from  those  pas- 
sages in  which  the  creation  of  the  visible  miiverse 
is  ascribed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  This  fact  estabUshed  by  scripture  testimony, 
and, 

II.  The  attention  directed  to  the  necessary 
conclusion  which  is  to  be  derived  from  it,  That 
if  Jesus  Christ  appear  by  scripture  testimony  to 
be  the  Creator  of  all  things,  he  is  necessarily  God  ; 
since  the  primary  idea  which  man  entertains  of 
God  identifies  those  perfections  which  created  the 
world  with  the  existence  of  Deity. 


i_ 
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Lecture  V. 

THE    DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST  PROVED  FROM  HIS  BEING  THE    OBJECT  OF 

DIVINE    WORSHIP. 

Worship  may  be  considered  as  mental  or  local. 
It  is  to  mental  worship,  as  consisting  of  those  sen- 
timents of  adoration  of  the  Deity  for  his  great 
mercies,  a  dependence  upon  the  Author  of  them, 
a  desire  of  his  favour,  and  submission  to  his  will, 
which  mark  every  devout  christian,  and  expressed 
in  the  language  of  prayer  or  praise,  to  which  this 
part  of  the  discussion  is  chiefly  confined. 

Lecture  VL 

THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST  PROVED  FROM  CERTAIN  MISCELLANEOUS 
CONSIDERATIONS,  WHICH  COULD  NOT  WITH  CONVENIENCE  BE 
REDUCED  TO  ANY  ONE  HEAD,  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  ALREADY 
BROUGHT    FORWARD. 

L  If  Jesus  Christ  be  not  a  divine  person,  let 
me  say,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  how  he  can 
discharge  the  office  and  assimiption  of  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  Lord  of  the  christian  dispensation. 

II.  The  simple  himianity  of  Christ  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  those  perfections  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  Saviour;  since  there  is  not  a  single  attribute 
of  the  divine  natiu^e  which  is  not  foimd  ascribed 
in  different  forms  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  The  idea  of  the  simple  hmnanity  of  Christ 
is  utterly  incompatible  with  that  ardour  of  senti- 
ment, of  which  he  is  represented  in  every  part  of 
scriptiu'e  as  the  object. 
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■  •  IV.  The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  plain,  from  the 
fact  of  his  being  created  and  appointed  the  Judge 
of  the  Universe. 

Lecture  VII. 


TO  THe  TATHERS: — BARNABAS,  BERHAS,  IGNATIUS,  CLEMEN! 
kOMAHIlS,  rOLYCARP,  JdSTlM  UAETyK,  THEOrKILrS  BISHOP  OI 
AMTIOCH,     IREK^L'S,      TE8TDLI.IAH, 


[The  above  five  Lectorea  upon  the  Divinity  of  Christ  y 
prcachMl  trum  the  same  text ;  Matt.  xxii.  41,  42.] 


Lecture  VIII. 


I 


Matt,  xxviii.  19. — Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nattoja,  bap- 
tixhtg  them  t»  the  name  of  t/»e  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Hol^  Gkoil. 

The  first  proof  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  appears  to  result  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  Spirit,  whatever  is  intended  by  that  word,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  order  to  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to 
reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Spirit." 

The  first  meaning  of  the  term  Spirit,  is  wind, 
or  breath.  (John  iii.  8.) 

The  next  use  of  the  term  Spirit,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  other  writers,  in  analogy  to  this,  is  to 
denote  the  invisible  and  immaterial  part  of  man, 
in  distinction  from  that  which  is  corporeal,  fleshly, 
and  taagible.    (Matt.  xxvi.  4L) 

VOL.  V.  c 
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Agaiii^  It  is  applied  to  those  supernatural  agents 
who  are  supposed  not  to  be  clothed  with  gross 
flesh  and  blood,  and  not  to  be  possessed  of  bodies^ 
or  any  fleshly  vehicle  whatever.  (Luke  xxiv.  39 ; 
X.  17,  20.) 

The  fourth  meaning  of  this  term  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  former.  By  way  of  distinction,  the 
word  Spirit  is  applied  to  the  third  person  in  the 
blessed  Trinity;  that  is.  The  Spirit,  by  way  of 
eminence  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  so  employed  when 
it  is  preceded  by  the  definite  article :  to  Tn/eO^o, 
The  Spirit. 

The  second  argument  on  this  subject  is  derived 
from  the  obvious  consideration,  that  the  particular 
acts  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  its 
inspirations,  are  such  as  are  totally  inconsistent  with 
any  idea  but  that  of  his  being  a  proper  person. 

Speaking  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  2  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1  ;  Acts  xiii.  2.)  Approbation 
is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  (Acts  xv.  28.) 

The  passion  of  grief  is  often  applied  to  the  Spirit 
of  God.  (Eph.  iv.  30  ;  Isaiah  Ixiii.  10.) 

Suffering  or  permitting  is  predicated  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (Acts  xvi.  7.) 

Sin  can  be  committed  against  nothing  but  a 
person ;  but  Peter  addresses  Ananias  in  these 
words,  ''  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thy  heart  to  lie  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  T  &c.  (Acts  v.  3,  4  ;  Matt.  xii.  32.) 

The  third  argument  for  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  derived  fi-om  the  personal  pronoims 
applied  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  such  a  manner  as 
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cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  upon  the  obvious 
supposition  of  the  intention  of  our  Saviour  to  re- 
|iresent  the  Spirit  of  God  under  the  character  of 
a  person.     (John  xiv.  IG — 26;  xv.  2(i ;  xvi.  13.) 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  passage  which  has 
been  taken  as  the  foundation  of  this  discourse, 
appears  to  afford  an  irrefutable  proof  of  tlie  truth 
for  which  we  are  contending;  because  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  here  associated  in  such  a  manner  witli 
two  real  and  divine  persons,  as  would  render  the 
connexion  unaccountable,  if  a  real  person  was  not 
understood  in  the  third,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
fonner  instances. 

Lecture  IX. 


I  Cor.  XV.  8. — For  I  delivered  unio  you  firat  of  all,  that  which 
I  also  reeeieed,  how  that  Christ  died  for  ojir  sins,  according  to 
ihe  Scriptures. 

I.  The  first  argument  in  proof  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  is,  that  the  death  of  the  Saviour  is 
repeatedly  stated  to  be  a  proper  sacrifice. 


Lecture  X. 


II.  The  second  argument  for  this  doctrine  is  this  ; 

That    the   importiince  wliich   the  inspired    writers 

attach  to  the  blood  of  Christ  is  utterly  inconsistent 

with   the  socinian  hj-pothesis,  of  his   death    being 

c2 
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merely  au  exampie,  and  as  that  of  a  mairtjrv  dealmg 
hi3  testimony  with  his  bloocL  '    i       ;    . 

' .  m. ;  The  insjnred  writers  mention  the  subject 
of  the  death  of  Christ  in  such  a  manner  as  implies 
its  being  a  real  and  proper  substitution.  ;  i 

/  IV.  The  Scriptures  in  numerous  passages  de<^ 
clare^  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  proper  cause  and 
author  of  our  salvation,  and  all  the  spiritilal 
benefits  which  the  gospel  announces. 

V.  The  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  head 
t)f  the  universe,  which  is  expressly  declared  to  be 
the  reward  of  his  sufferings  and  death,  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  any  supposition  short  of  their 
being  expiatory. 

Lecture  XL 

f  .,  .J  •  ;  .     . ,      1  ■  ■  .  '  •       '  '     f 

ON    THE    PERSONALITY    AND    REAL    EXISTENCE    OP    SATAN. 

*....         .  ;.'      :•  ■    -  •>...-.•>.'■  ';' 

lyfatt.  iv.  1.— r^eft  was  Jeeus  led  ftp  by  the  Spirit  mio  ihewiUer- 

nesSf  tp  be  tempted  of  the  devil.  •  >    ,  iv,  i 

The  evidence  for  this  pr6positioil  must  be^^a 
^matter  of  pure  revelation ;  for,  whe(n  we  con^der 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  beings  inferior  to 
US,  a  chain  that  descends  from  ourselves  to  the 
very  verge  of  non-entity  by  such  mutations  of 
littleness,  that  they  are  for  ever  eluding  our  serines ; 
they  leave  it  uncertain,  that  there  are  not  as  many 
bi^sides  in  the  middle  stages  ai  in  open  vifeibn. 
The  inference,  rather  than  the  contrary,  is,  thiit 
they  exist  in  an  eijual  scale— that  there  are  *tis 
nidruy  gradations  of  beings  taised  above  tisj  as  thiet'e 
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are  beneath  us.  An  ascending  series  is  as  probable 
as  tlie  descending,  though  we  may  not  be  as  famihar 
with  one  as  with  tlie  other.  Nor  is  it  improbable 
that  there  are  invisible  or  spiritual  agents  in  an 
inferior  order  to  man.  When  we  consider  the 
infinite  variety  of  forms  of  which  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible, it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  in 
existence,  beings,  either  purely  spiritual,  or  pos- 
sessed of  a  vehicle  so  refined  as  to  elude  our 
senses,  and,  therefore,  justly  styled  spirits. 

But  here  let  us  consider  the  tenour  of  scripture 
on  this  subject :- — 

J.  The  sacred  record  gives  us  an  idea  of  a 
spiritual  order  of  beings  styled  angels. 

n.  Let  us  examine  the  solutions,  given  by  the 
socinians,  of  the  language  of  scripture  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  see  whether  these  solutions  will  answer 
the  various  occasions  on  which  it  occurs,  and 
whether  the  difficulty  of  the  passages  can  be  con- 
sidered as  removed  by  the  interpretation  which 
these  solutions  suggest. 

Those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
existence  of  Satan,  suppose  in  general  that  the 
words  Satan,  and  Devil,  are  used  as  a  prosopopeia, 
or  personification,  though  what  they  are  intended 
to  personify  they  cannot  agree  [about].  Sometimes 
they  are  supposed  to  personify  evil  in  the  abstract : 
at  other  times,  the  Jewisli  magistrates  and  priests; 
at  other  times,  the  Roman  magistrates  and  rulers ; 
and  at  other  times,  a  pei;sonal  enemy  to  tlie 
aposlle  Paul  in  the  church. 
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Lecture  XIL 


ON    THE    SPIRIT    OF    S0CINIANI8M. 


Psalm  xix.  7. —  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the 
soul ;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple, 

I.  It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  sys-r 
tern,  that^  as  far  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
orthodox,  it  consists  entirely  of  negations,  and  is 
marked  by  its  possessing  nothing  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  those  doctrines  which  the  other  parts  of  the 
professed  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  consider  most 
precious  and  most  saving. 

II.  Unitarianism  has  a  close  affinity  to  deism. 

III.  Another  featiu-e  in  this  system  is  its  anti- 
devotional  character, 

IV.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  system  of  the 
socinians,  is  their  mixture  along  with  their  doctrine 
of  metaphysical  speculation,  which  is  more  repletq 
^th  danger  than  any  of  the  errors  befor^men- 
tioned. 

V.  Another  feature  in  this  system,  is  the  tame 
submission  to  human  authority,  which  seems  to 
distinguish,  above  all  other  persons,  those  who 
compose  the  class  styled  Modem  Unitarians. 

VI.  The  last  feature  which  I  shall  mention, 
in  the  system  of  the  socinians,  is  their  zeal  for 
proselytism. 


I  OK  CHRlSrS  DIVINITY  AND  CONDESCENSION^. 

Pbu..  ii.  S — 9. — Lei  this  mind  be  ia  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Je»a» :  aho,  being  in  Ibe  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  la 
I  be  cfW  with  God ;  but  made  hinuelf  of  no  reputation.* 

!  That  species  of  excellence  to  which  such    lan- 

guage can  be  applied  with  sobriety,  must  be  carried 
to  a  height  and  perfection  which  requires  no  inge- 
nuity to  discover  it ;  it  must  strike  all  eyes,  and 
ravish  all  hearts. 

But  since  it  is  benevolence,  not  in  the  general 
idea  of  it,  but  under  the  specific  form  of  conde- 
scension, that  we  are  seeking  after,  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  looking,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
for  some  obvious  and  striking  contrast  or  oppo- 
sition between  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour,  and 
those  instances  in  which  he  appeared  to  depart 
from  that  dignity.  ,\  visible  disparity  must  subsist 
betwixt  what  he  did,  and  what  he  might,  from  his 
preeminent  elevation,  have  been  expected  to  do. 

A  part  of  the  Saviour's  character,  to  which  the 
inspired  writers  are  continually  adverting,  and  on 
which  they  dwell  with  impassioned  energy,  must 
unquestionably  present  itself  in  a  very  conspicuous 

I  "  Mr.  Hall's  notes,  here  given,  do  not  present  an  outline  of  the 

vholc  eermon,  but  merely  a  statement  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
wgumcnl.  A  tolerably  fiill  account  of  the  entire  sermon,  as  it 
was  preached  in  London,  in  June  1813,  b  inse,-!ed  in  the  sixth 
voltime,  pp.  95  — 123. — lio. 
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light,  SO  that  no  interpretation  can  for  a  moment 
be  admitted,  which  requires  much  ingenuity  to 
discover  the  very  existence  of  that  virtue  jit'i» 
adduced  to  illustrate.  '  r^'  /■! 

There  are  two  opposite  opinions  entertained 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  to  which,  without 
adverting  to  tlie  intermediate  ones,  we  shall  at 
present  coniine  our  attention,  with  a  view  ta 
determine  which  of  these  accords  best  with  the 
jjrofesaed  desigii  of  the  apostle  in  introducing  it, 
which  is,  to  illustrate  the  wonderful  condescension 
of  the  Son. 

The  first  of  these  opinions  involves  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  supposing  him  to  be  the  proper  Son  of 
God,  who  assumed  our  nature  into  a  personal  unionj 
with  himself ;  and,  having  in  that  nature  lived  a; 
life  of  poverty  and  humiliation,  expired  on  the 
cross  for  human  redemption.  Tlie  second  con-* 
siders  him  as  a  mere  man,  who  had  no  existence 
whatever  till  he  came  into  our  world.  i 

Now,  let  us  consider  which  of  these  two  oppo-' 
site  views  best  accords  with  the  passage  mideT' 
consideration,  contemplated  as  a  professed  iUus** 
tration  of  his  marvellous  condescension,  "  AVho- 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God."  We  ai'e  willing  to  admit 
the  correction  of  the  common  version,  suggested 
by  our  exponents,  and  consider  the  meaning  of 
the  latter  clause,  that  he  "  did  not  eagerly 
^e  likeness  of  God."  The  force  of  the 
which  introduces  the  subsequent    clause,  and 
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general  structure  of  the  passage,  appear  to  me  to 
jtistily  Biich  an  alteration;  nor  are  we  aware  of 
any  advantage  occurring  to  the  system  we  oppose 
by  such  a  rendering.  The  socinians  suppose  that 
the  piu^ort  of  this  member  of  the  seiitence  is  to 
assert,  that  though  our  Lord  was  possessed  of 
miraculous  power,  by  whicli  he  might  have  drawii 
to  himself  that  homage  which  is  only  due  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  yet  he  declined  making  such  a  use 
of  these  powers.  The  first  instance  of  his  match- 
less humility  and  condescension,  on  their  hypo- 
thesis, is  in  his  not  impiously  turning  the  -weapons 
whh  irhicfa  he  was  armed,  against  their  Author, 
thus  employing  himself  to  establish,  in  his  own 
}>erson,  that  which  it  was  one  great  end  of  his 
mission  to  subvert.  That  humility  with  which  the 
ajiostle  was  so  much  enraptured  [consisted,  then,] 
in  [our  Lord's]  not  being  guilty  of  the  grossest  in- 
gratitude and  impiety ;  in  not  betraying  liis  trust  by 
advancing  his  own  honour  and  interest  on  the  niins 
of  his  from  whom  he  derived  his  commission.  That 
oar  Saviour  could  not  have  acted  the  part  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  declined  in  this  instance 
will  surely  be  admitted  ;  but  what  a  preposterous 
iflustration  is  that  of  matchless  condescension, 
which  is  placed  in  a  mere  abstinence  from  impiety 
aud  rebellion ! 

I.  From  the  preliminEiry  remarks  we  have  made, 
Ii:tnist  it  must  be  sufficiently  evident  that  this 
cannot  be  the  illustration  which  St.  Paul  designed 
to  Juniish   of   unparalleled    lowness    mid    conde- 
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Ecension.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  too,  that 
in  this  sense,  "  the  form  of  God"  belongs  equally 
to  every  person  who  has  possessed  miraculous 
powers  to  an  extent  not  inferior  to  those  exerted 
by  our  Saviour,  which,  as  we  learn  botli  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  from  the  express  lanT 
guage  of  the  Saviour  himself,  was  the  case  with 
his  apostles.  In  consequence  of  those  powers, 
St.  Paul  was,  on  one  occasion,  made  an  object  of 
idolatry,  which  he  disclaimed  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  and  abhorrence  ;  so  far  was  he  from 
assuming  any  extraordinary  merit  on  account  of 
dechning  so  impious  a  distinction.  Besides,  let 
me  ask,  would  such  a  use  of  the  supernatural 
succours  afforded  our  Saviour,  as  to  suffer  them 
to  be  the  occasion  of  his  being  worshipped,  have 
produced  their  withdrawnient  t  If  they  would  not, 
there  must  be  some  legitimate  ground  for  his 
being  worshipped,  inapplicable  to  every  other 
case.  If  they  would,  what  is  there  admirable  in 
his  declining  to  convert  them  to  a  purpose  wJiich 
he  knew  would  issue  in  their  extinction  ?  Can 
the  inspired  writer  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to 
introduce,  with  so  much  pomp  and  solemnity,  a 
branch  of  our  Lord's  conduct  which  the  smallest 
portion  of  prudence  sufficiently  accounts  for  ? 

"  He  made  himself  of  no  reputation,"  or,  more 
literally,  "  he  emptied  himself,"  "  he  divested  him- 
self;" the  winter  most  unquestionably  means,  of 
somewhat  which  he  heretofore  possessed.  But 
of  what,  on  the  hypothesis  of  t)ie  simple  humanity 
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of  Christ,  did  he  divest  himself?  As  this  clause 
commences  the  positive  statement  of  the  instances 
of  his  humility,  preceded  by,  and  contrasted  with  the 
dignity  involved  in  the  attribute  of  "  being  in  the 
fomi  of  God,"  it  seems  necessary  to  understand 
it  in  relation  to  that  prior  dignity.  But  this, 
on  the  socinian  hypothesis,  is  impossible,  since 
they  place  the  form  of  God  in  liis  possession  of 
miraculous  energy,  of  those  supernatural  powers, 
of  which  from  the  time  of  his  entering  on  his 
ministry,  he  neither  divested  himself  at  any  time, 
nor  suspended  the  exercise.  "  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work ;"  nor  is  there  the  slightest  in- 
timation throughout  the  whole  evangelical  history^ 
that  his  humihty  was  rendered  conspicuous  by 
his  declining  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers. 
Here,  then,  the  illustration,  upon  the  supposition 
we  are  combating,  completely  fails  at  the  very 
outset,  from  the  total  absence  of  that  bold  and 
striking  contrast  which  the  first  member  of  the 
sentence  leads  us  to  expect.  The  form  of  God 
is  attributed  to  him  as  the  basis  of  a  certain 
elevation,  let  its  precise  import  be  what  it  may. 
And,  when  the  antithetic  form  of  ex-pression  pre- 
pares us  to  expect  something  opposed  to  it,  our 
expectation  is  frustrated,  and  the  form  of  God  is 
still  retained.  Did  this  divesture  consist  of  his 
descending  from  a  superior  station  in  society  ?  But 
this  he  never  possessed.  His  worldly  rank  and 
estimation,  humble  as  it  was,  was  as  great  in  tlie 
last,  as  in  the  first  period   of  his  ministry.     To 
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decline  a  possible  distinction,  and  to  lay  aside  a 
distinction  already  possessed,  are  certainly  things 
very  distinct;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture  why,  if 
the  former  was  intended,  the  latter  was  expressed  : 
besides  that,  admitting  such  a  confusion  of  lan- 
guage to  be  possible,  the  conception  conveyed 
bears  no  relation  to  the  fonn  of  God. 

The  words  of  the  apostle  evidently  suppose  that 
our  Saviour  possessed,  in  the  first  instance,  some 
great  and  extraordinary  distinction  ;  that  in  the 
execution  of  his  commission,  from  motives  of  pure 
btnevolence,  he  submitted  to  a  state  of  great  com- 
parative meanness  and  humiliation.  The  order 
pf  the  words,  as  well  as  the  very  species  of  ex- 
cellence they  are  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce, 
necessitate  the  placing  of  the  dignified  attribute 
first.  But  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  simple  huma- 
nity of  Christ,  tlic  real  order  of  things,  the  actual 
course  of  events,  is  just  the  reverse.  Our  Sanonr,' 
on  that  hypothesis,  was  elevated  immensely  above' 
his  native  condition  by  his  delegation  as  the  Mes- 
siah, and,  from  a  state  of  extreme  obscurity  and 
poverty  he  became,  in  consequence  of  it,  possessed 
of  the  fonn  of  God.  His  poverty  and  meanness 
compose  the  first  stage  of  his  historj';  and  M'hat-' 
ever  elevation  above  his  equals  he  afterwards  pos* 
sessed,  was  purely  the  effect  of  his  appointment  to' 
the  office  of  the  Messiah.  So  that,  in  the  office  he' 
sustains,  he  exhibits  a  marvellous  instance  of  incre- 
dible'  elevation  from  meanness,  instead  of  afford'-' 
ing    a   striking   example  of  voluntary  humiliationi 
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Oil  the  socinian  hypothesis  the  whole  of  what 
is  tiuly  admirable  is,  that  a  mean  and  obscure 
indiridual  should  have  been  raised  from  so  much 
meanness,  not  that  he  volimtarily  submitted  to  it. 
U  must  be  obvious  to  the  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent, that  this  hj-pothesis  completely  frustrates  the 
design  of  the  passage,  and  presents  the  whole 
matter  iu  an  inverted  position. 

His  public  undertaking,  in  the  room  of  aifording 
an  unparalleled  instance  of  condescending  benevo- 
lence, is  tlie  greatest  example  of  eminent  virtue 
conducting  to  illustrious  honour,  the  world  ever 
witnessed. 

In  a  complex  train  of  action,  invohing  consider- 
able ^ce  of  time,  and  a  great  variety  of  events, 
if  there  be  any  conspicuous  feature  insisted  on  in 
the  character  of  tlio  agent,  it  ought  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  pen'ade  the  whole  mass.  The  benevo- 
lence and  condescension  of  our  Lord  are  uniformly 
represented  by  the  inspired  writer  as  actuating  him 
in  the  whole  course  of  bis  proceedings,  as  the  chief 
spring  of  his  conduct,  so  as  to  characterize  his 
whole  uudcrtaking.  "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  how  that 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became 
poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  become 
rich,"  Uis  giving  hunself  for  the  church  is  cele- 
brated as  a  most  interesting  instance  of  conde- 
scejasioQ  and  love.  But  if,  apart  from  his  pubUc 
engagements,  as  the  great  Teacher  sent  from  God, 
he   possessed  no  separate  nor  original  dignity;   if 
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to  these  engagements  he  is  indebted  for  all  that 
distinguished  him  above  the  meanest  peasant  in 
Galilee>  what  candour  or  sobriety  appear  in  such 
representations  ?  If  we  listen  to  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  his  undertaking  the  office  he  sus- 
tained, was  a  proof  of  matchless  humility;  if  we 
look  to  the  facts,  we  find  all  the  honour  he  ever 
possessed  was  the  piu-e  result  of  these  offices. 
That  it  is  possible  to  combine  with  such  views  of 
his  character  the  admission  of  an  eminent  portion 
of  virtue,  we  are  far  from  denying;  but  it  is  not 
that  sort  of  virtue,  nor  includes  any  of  that  sacrifice 
of  personal  honour  and  interest,  which  such  repre- 
sentation supposes. 


V. 


ON  THE  SPIRIT  AND  TENDENCY  OP 

SOCINIANISM. 

Psalm  xix.  7. — The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul : 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 

The  minute  examination  of  the  minor  parts  of  a 
great  and  complex  object,  will  not  suffice  to  give  us 
a  just  conception  of  it,  unless  it  is  joined  with  an 
attentive  survey  of  it  as  a  whole.  We  have  hitherto 
been  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  errors 
of  the  socinian  or  unitarian  system  in  detail.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  evince  the  opposition  of  seve- 
ral of  its  fimdamental  tenets  to  the  clear,  unequi- 
vocal testimony  of  scripture  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
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the  inquiry,  have  felt  the  necessity  of  descending 
to  minute  distinctions  and  tedious  discussions. 
Could  we  even  suppose  the  reasoning  employed 
in  the  several  branches  of  this  extensive  argument, 
to  have  WTought  all  the  conviction  we  could  wish, 
the  conclusion  might  still  continue  destitute  of  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  general  character  and 
tendency  of  the  system,  against  which  these  dis- 
courses have  been  directed.  Instead  of  attempting 
a  recapitulation  of  the  topics  discussed,  and  the 
arguments  adduced,  useless  as  it  would  possibly  be 
if  slight  and  general,  and  insufferably  tedious  if 
accurate  and  extensive ;  allow  me  to  close  these 
lectures  by  directing  your  attention  to  some  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  system, 
designated  by  the  appellation  of  Modem  Unita- 
rianism. 

I.  It  will  occur  to  the  most  superficial  observer 
to  remark,  that,  as  iar  as  it  differs  from  the  ortho- 
dox, it  is  almost  entirely  a  negative  system,  con- 
sisting in  the  bold  denial  of  nearly  all  the  doctrines 
which  other  denominations  are  wont  to  regard  as 
the  most  %"ital  and  the  most  precious.  It  snatches 
from  us  almost  every  thing  to  which  our  affections 
havo  been  habituated  to  cUng,  without  presenting 
them  with  a  single  new  object. 

It  is  a  cold  negation,  a  system  of  renunciation 
and  dissent,  imparting  that  feeling  of  desolation  to 
the  heart,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  extinction 
of  ancient  attachments  ;  teaching  us  no  longer  to 
admire,  to  adore,  to  trust,  or  to  love — but  with  a 
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most  impaired  and  attenuated  affection — objects^ 
in  the  contemplation  of  which,  we  before  deemed 
it  safe,  and.  even  obhgatory,  to  lose  ourselves  in 
the  indulgence  of  these  delightful  emotions. 
.  Under  the  pretence  of  simplifying  Christianity, 
it  obliterates  so  many  of  its  discoveries,  and  re- 
trenches so  many  of  its  truths ;  so  httle  is  left  to 
occupy  the  mind,  to  fill  the  imagination,  or  to 
touch  the  heart ;  that,  when  the  attracting  novelty 
and  the  heat  of  disputation  are  subsided,  it  speedily 
consigns  its  converts  to  apathy  and  indifference. 
He  who  is  wont  to  expatiate  in  the  wide  field  of 
revelation,  surrounded  by  all  that  can  gratify  the 
sight  or  regale  the  senses,  reposing  in  its  green 
pastures,  and  beside  the  still  transparent  waters^ 
reflecting  the  azure  of  the  heavens,  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  no  sooner  ap- 
proaches the  confines  of  socinianism,  than  he  enters 
on  a  dreary  and  melancholy  waste.  Whatever  is 
most  sweet  and  attractive  in  religion — whatever  of 
the  grandeur  that  elevates,  or  the  solemnity  that 
awes,  the  mind,  is  inseparably  connected  with  those 
truths  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  that  system  to 
subvert ;  and  since  it  is  not  what  we  deny,  but 
what  we  beheve,  that  nourishes  piety,  no  wonder 
it  languishes  under  so  meagre  and  scanty  a  diet. 
The  littleness  and  poverty  of  the  socinian  system 
tiltimately  ensures  its  neglect,  because  it  makes  no 
provision  for  that  appetite  for  the  immense 
magnificent,  which  the  contemplation  of 
inspires  and  gratifies,  and  which  even  reason 
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prompts  us  to  anticipate  in  a  revelation  from  the 
Eternal  Mind. 

By  stripping  religion  of  its  mysteries,  it  deprives 
it  of  more  than  half  its  power.  It  is  an  exhausting 
ptocess,  by  wliich  it  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  tenn. 
It  consists  in  affirming  that  the  wTiters  of  the 
New  Testament  were  not,  properly  speaking,  in- 
spired, nor  infiUlible  guides  in  divine  matters  ;  that 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  die  for  our  sins,  nor  is  the 
proper  object  of  worship,  nor  even  impeccable ; 
that  there  is  not  any  provision  made  in  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Spirit  for  the  aid  of  spiritual  weak- 
ness, or  the  cure  of  spiritual  maladies ;  that  we 
hare no(  an  intercessor  at  the  right  hand  of  God; 
that  Christ  is  not  present  with  his  saints,  nor  his 
saints,  when  they  quit  the  body,  present  with  the 
Lord ;  that  man  is  not  composed  of  a  material  and 
immaterial  principle,  but  consists  merely  of  orga- 
nized matter,  which  is  totally  dissolved  at  death. 
To  look  for  elevation  of  mora!  sentitncnt  from  such 
a  series  of  pure  negations,  would  be  "  to  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  and  figs  of  thistles," — to  extract 
"  sunbeams  from  cucumbers." 

II.  From  hence  we  naturally  remark  the  close 
affinity  between  the  unitarian  system  and  deism. 
Aware  of  the  oifence  which  is  usually  taken  at 
obSCTTations  of  this  sort,  I  would  much  rather  wave 
them,  were  the  suppression  of  so  important  a  cir- 
rtimstance  compatible  with  doing  jusrice  to  the 
subject.  Deism,  as  distinguished  from  atheism, 
innbraces  almost  every  thing  which  the  unitarians 
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profess  to  believe.  The  deist  professes  to  believe 
in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pimishmeats,— the 
unitarian  does  no  more.  The  chief  difference  is, 
that  the  deist  derives  his  con^Hction  on  the  subject 
from  the  principles  of  natural  religion ;  the  unita- 
rian from  tlie  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Both 
arrive  at  the  same  point,  though  they  reach  it  by 
different  routes.  Botli  maintain  the  same  creed, 
though  on  different  grounds  :  so  that,  allowing 
the  deist  to  be  fully  settled  and  confirmed  in  his 
persuasion  of  a  future  world,  it  is  not  easy  to 
perceive  what  advantage  the  unitarian  possesses 
over  him.  If  the  proofs  of  a  future  state,  upon 
christian  principles,  be  acknowledged  more  clear 
and  convincing  than  is  attainable  merely  by  the 
light  of  nature,  yet,  as  tlie  operation  of  opinioa 
is  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  persuasion 
with  which  it  is  embraced,  and  not  by  the  intrinsic 
force  of  evidence,  the  deist,  who  cherishes  a  firm 
expectation  of  a  life  to  come,  has  the  same  motives 
for  resisting  temptation,  and  patiently  continuing 
in  well  doing,  as  the  unitarian.  He  has  learned 
the  same  lesson,  though  under  a  different  master; 
and  is  substantially  of  the  same  religion. 

The  points  in  which  they  coincide  are  much 
more  nmnerous,  and  niore  important,  than  those 
in  which  they  differ.  In  their  ideas  of  human 
nature,  as  being  what  it  always  was,  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  fall ;  in  their  rejection  of 
the  Trinity,  and  of  all  supernatural  mysteries ;  in 
their  beUef  of  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  repentance. 
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and  the  superfluity  of  an  atonement  ;  in  their 
denial  of  spiritual  aids,  or  internal  grace ;  in  their 
Qottons  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  finally,  in 
that  lofty  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  reason  as 
a  guide  in  tlie  affairs  of  religion,  and  its  authority 
to  reject  doctrines  on  the  ground  of  antecedent 
improbability  ; — in  all  these  momentous  articles 
they  concur.  If  the  deist  boldly  rejects  the  claims 
of  rei'elation  in  toto,  the  imitarian,  by  denying  its 
pleiiarj'  inspiration,  by  assuming  the  fidlibility  of 
the  apostles,  and  even  of  Christ  himself,  and  by 
resolving  its  most  sublime  and  mysterious  truths 
into  metaphors  and  allegory,  treads  close  in  his 
steps.  It  is  the  same  soul  which  animates  the 
two  systems,  though  residing  in  different  bodies  ;  it 
is  the  same  metal  transftised  into  distinct  moulds. 

Thougli  unitarians  repel,  with  sufficient  indig- 
nation, the  charge  of  symboUzing  with  deists,  when 
adranced  by  the  orthodox,  they  are  so  conscious 
of  its  truth  that  they  sometimes  acknowledge 
it  themselves.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lindsey,  Dr. 
Priestley,  speaking  of  the  celebrated  Jefferson, 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he  arrived  at 
America,  says,  "  he  is  generally  reported  to  be  an 
unbeliever;"  he  adds,  "  but  if  so,  you  know  he 
cannot  be  far  from  us." 

(Here  introduce  the  passages  from  Smith's  Tes- 
timony, Vol.  I.) 

There  was  a  certain  period  in  my  life  when  I 

was    in    hal>its    of    considerable    intercourse    with 

persons  who,  to  say  the  least,  possessed  no  belief 
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in  Christianity.  Of  these,  it  was  never  my  lot  to 
meet  with  one  who  did  not  avow  great  satisfaction 
m  the  progress  of  socinianism ;  they  appeared  to 
feel  a  most  cordial  sympathy  with  it,  and  to  view 
its  trimnphs  as  their  own.  They  midoubtedly  con- 
sidered it  as  the  natural  opening  through  which 
men  escape  from  the  restraints  of  revealed  reli- 
gion; as  the  high  road  to  that  complete  eman- 
cipation which  awaits  them  in  the  regions  of 
perfect  light  and  liberty. 

Whoever  has  attentively  investigated  the  spirit 
of  modem  infidehty,  must  perceive  that  its  enmity 
is  pointed  chiefly  to  those  very  doctrines  which 
unitarians  deny;  that  their  dislike  is  not  so  much 
to  the  grand  notion  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  which  sober  theists  admit,  as 
to  the  beUef  of  the  fall,  and  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  which  are  professed  as  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  of  redemption.  It  is,  as  it  originally 
was,  the  cross  of  Christ  which  is  foolishness  to 
these  Greeks ;  and  here  our  opponents  are  con- 
federated with  them,  and  affirm  themselves  most 
faithful  and  zealous  allies.  Infidels,  however  they 
may  dissent  from  the  pretensions  to  a  revelation, 
will  feel  no  lively  interest  in  impugning  it  while 
it  imposes  no  necessity  of  believing  what  materially 
contradicts  their  prejudices  and  passions.  Their 
quarrel  is  not  so  much  with  the  medium  of  com- 
munication as  with  the  doctrine  conveyed :  and 
here  socinianism  offers  a  most  amicable  accom- 
modation, by  assuring  them  of  a  ftiture   state,  in 
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which  the  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being  ohlige 
him  to  render  them  eternally  happy.  These  men 
are  not  so  perverse  as  to  feel  any  repugnance  to  a 
Deity  who  has  no  punitive  justice,  and  an  eternity 
which  has  no  hell.  It  is  the  constant  boast  of 
our  opponents,  that  their  system  gives  them  such 
an  advantage  in  an  attempt  to  win  over  infidels 
to  the  christian  cause,  by  its  being  purged  of  those 
doctrines  which  afford  the  chief  matter  of  offence ; 
and  in  this  representation  there  is  doubtless  some 
appearance  of  truth.  But  whether,  upon  that  ac- 
count, they  are  likely  to  be  more  successful  in  con- 
verting [them]  than  ourselves,  may  well  be  made 
a  question.  For,  in  the  first  place,  they  will  not 
find  it  so  easy  a  task  as  they  suppose,  to  convince 
them  that  the  obnoxious  tenets  are  not  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel ;  and  next,  if  they  sliould  succeed  in 
this,  the  difference  between  their  system  and  pure 
theisra,  is  so  slight  and  inconsiderable,  as  to  make  it 
appear  a  matterof  great  indifference  which  they  adopt. 
Unless  they  are  prepared  to  call  in  question  the  moral 
attributes  of  Deity  and  a  future  state,  they  are  all  in 
possession  of  the  unitarian  gospel  already,  and  tliat 
by  a  mode  of  acquisition  more  flattering  to  the  pride 
of  reason.  In  a  much  vaunted  seminary,  or  college, 
as  it  was  called,  established  above  thirty  years  back, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  propagating  unitarianism 
throughout  the  kingdom,  I  have  the  highest  autliority* 

'  Hackoey  College.  The  authority  here  referred  to  is  that  of 
tlie  Ute  Dr.  Abrabun  Rees,  who  was  one  of  the  professors.  He 
made  the  sUtement  to  Mr.  Hall  iD  the  summer  of  1797>     £d> 
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for  affirming  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  students 
became  sceptics  and  mibelievers,  and  of  none  more 
than  from  those  who  attended  the  theological  lec- 
tures. Had  that  institution:  continued,  it  bid  fsdr 
to  become  the  most  prolific  hot-bed  of  infidelity 
this  coimtry  ever  knew.  Among  those  who  had  an 
education  completely  socinian,  it  is  matter  of  pal- 
pable observation,  that  infidelity  has  prevailed  to 
a  great  extent;  nor  will  the  genuine  tendency  of 
that  system  have  an  opportunity  of  completely 
developing  itself  in  this  respect,  until  the  existing 
generation  is  swept  away.  In  the  denomination 
where  it  chiefly  prevails,  it  has  recently  supplanted 
toianism,  under  which  the  greater  part  of  its  pre- 
sent disciples  were  educated,  so  that  its  influence 
hi  the  formation  of  character  has  been  shared  with 
a  preceding  system,  which,  however  erroneous,  is 
far  removed  from  that  total  abandonment  of  all 
the  pecuUarities  of  the  gospel  which  is  involved  in 
the  socinian  creed. 

'"  Fits  est  et  ab  hosfe  doceri.  Surely  the  compla- 
den6y  felt  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  christian 
religion  for  a  particular  modification  of  it,  is  not 
'withbut  its  instruction  or  its  warning,-  since,  allow- 
ing them  the  ordinary  sagacity  necessary  to  discern 
their  own  interests,  we  may  be  sure  they  perceive 
ih  the  object  of  their  predilection  the  seeds  of  tuin 
to  the  christian  cause ;  that  they  plahily  see  that 
ttnitarianism  is  a  stepping-stone  to  infidelity,  and 
that  the  first  stage  of  the  progress  facilitates  alid 
almost  secures  the  next. 
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-J,.  III.  A  third  feature  in  the  umt<ariaii  system  is 
the  xmfavourable  influence  it  exerts  on  the  spirit 
of  devotion.  It  appears  to  have  little  or  no  con- 
nexiou  with  the  religion  of  the  heart.  Of  all  higli 
and  raised  affections  to  God  proudly  ignorant ; 
love  to  Christ,  involving  that  ardent  attachment 
which  enthrones  him  in  the  soul,  and  subordinates 
to  him  every  created  object,  it  systematically  ex- 
plodes, mider  the  pretence  of  its  being  either  en- 
thusiastic or  impossible.  Mr.  Belsham,  in  a  recent 
work,  argues  at  large  against  indulging  or  pretend- 
ing to  indulge  any  particular  attachment  to  the 
person  of  tlie  Saviour,  such  as  he  acknowledges 
his  immediate  disciples  felt,  but  which,  according 
to  him,  is  no  longer  the  duty  of  cliristians  of  the 
present  day.  The  only  reason  he  assigns  for  this 
bold  assaiUt  on  the  most  vital  part  of  practical 
Christianity,  is  the  invisibihty  of  our  Saviour, — a. 
reason  urged  in  open  contempt  of  the  sentiments 
of  an  inspired  apostle,  "  whom,"  said  he,  "  having 
Hot  seen  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him 
not,  yet  behoving,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory."* 

By  parity  of  reason,  God,  who  is  essentially 
invisible,  must  cease  to  be  the  object  of  oiu-  affec- 
tions ;  and  the  obligation  of  loving  him  with  all 
our  heart,  and  all  our  strength,  is  at  once  can- 
celled and  destroyed. 

The  devotional  feehngs  inculcated  m  the  Bible, 

are    intimately    and    inseparably  iatfsf^v,^  jf^ 

•  1  P.  I.  i.  8.     .  u  .tnirr-'K  t>x>tlt\n 
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humility  and  gratitude — the  humility  and  gratitude 
of  a  penitent  and  redeemed  sinner.  That  he  who 
is  forgiven  much  will  love  much,  is  the  decision  of 
our  Lord ;  while  he  to  whom  little  is  forgiven  will 
love  little.*  But  the  perpetual  tendency  of  the 
socinian  system  extenuates  the  evil  of  sin,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger  to  which  it  exposes 
the  sinner,  and  is  calculated  to  weaken,  beyond 
expression,  the  force  of  the  motives  [they  supply]. 

By  asserting  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  repentance, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer, 
it  makes  every  man  his  own  Saviour ;  it  directs  his 
attention  to  himself,  as  the  source  to  which  he 
ascribes  the  removal  of  guilt,  and  the  renovation 
of  hope ;  nor  will  it  permit  him  to  adopt,  in  any 
obvious  and  intelligible  sense,  the  rapturous  lan- 
guage of  the  redeemed,  "  To  him  who  loved  us, 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood." 
Taught  to  consider  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  most  perfect  example,  and 
the  most  enlightened  of  teachers,  and  believing 
that  he  has  already  bestowed  all  the  benefits  he 
is  empowered  to  bestow,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  foi^ 
that  consecration  of  the  heart  to  his  love,  and  of 
all  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind  to  his  service, 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  him  who 
looks  upon  himself  as  a  trophy  of  his  power,  and 
as  the  purchase  of  his  blood.  Not  viewing  himself 
as  at  any  time  exposed  to  condemnation,  you 
must  not  expect  him  to  celebrate,  with   elevated 

*  Luke  vii.  47. 
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emotion,  the  riches  of  tlivine  grace,  much  less  tliat 
he  should  be  transported  with  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  inestimable  love  e\'inced  in  the  gift  of  his 
Son ;  when  he  considers  it  a  high  attainment  to 
have  learned  that  this  Son  is  a  mere  man,  on  a 
level  with  himself.  The  unliappy  disciple  of  this 
system  is  necessarily  separated  and  cut  off  from  the 
objects  most  adapted  to  touch  the  springs  of  reli- 
fpous  sensibihty.  He  knows  nothing  of  a  transition 
"lirom  death  imto  life;"  nothing  of  the  anxieties 
of  a  wounded  and  awakened  conscience,  followed 
by  "joy  and  peace  in  belienng ;"  nothing  of  that 
"  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge ;"  no- 
thing of  the  refreshing  aids  and  consolations  of 
that  Holy  Spirit  whose  existence  he  denies,  whose 
agency  he  ridicules  ;  nothing  of  that  ineffable  com- 
munion of  spirit  with  God  and  the  Redeemer,  the 
true  element  of  life  and  peace  ;  nothing  of  the 
earnests  and  foretastes  of  that  heaven  which  his 
system  covers  with  a  dense  and  impenetrable  veil. 

Facts,  on  this  subject,  concur  with  theory :  for 
no  sooner  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel  transformed 
into  a  socinian,  than  he  relinquishes  the  practice 
of  extempore  prayer,  and  has  recourse  to  a  written 
fofm.  We  are  far  from  condemning  the  use  of 
forms,  where  they  are  adopted  from  a  conscien- 
tious preference  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  many 
members  of  the  establishment,  wliose  habits  have 
combined  with  them  the  most  devout  associations 
and  feelings,  find  them  useful  helps  to  piety.  But, 
that  those  who    have    never    used    them    before 
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should  find  them  necessary  the  moment  they  have 
embraced  a  particular  system  ;  that  they  should 
fisel,  as  some  of  the  most  eminent  have  confessed, 
an  absoUite  incapacity,  from  that  time,  of  ])raying 
without  the  aid  of  a  book,  aiFords  a  portentous 
indication  of  the  spirit  of  that  system.  To  be 
smitten  dumb  and  silent  in  the  presence  of  that 
heavenly  Father  whom  they  approached  before 
with  filial  freedom  and  confidence ;  to  be  unable 
or  indisposed  to  utter  a  word  without  artificial 
aids,  where  they  were  wont  to  pour  out  all  then- 
hearts,  evinces  the  visitation  of  a  new  spirit,  but 
most  assuredly  not  that  spirit  "whereby  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father."  Correct,  elegant,  spiritless^replcte 
■with  acknowledgements  of  the  general  goodness 
of  God,  the  bounties  of  his  prondence,  and  his 
benign  interposition  in  the  arrangements  of  society, 
and  the  success  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
embellish  and  adorn  the  present  state— seldom  will 
you  hear  any  mention  of  the  forgiveness  of  sinS, 
of  the  love  of  the  Saviour ;  few  or  no  acknow- 
ledgements of  the  blessings  of  redemption.  Aft 
earthly,  unsanctified  tincture  pervades  their  devo- 
tions, calcvilated  to  remind  you  of  any  thing  rather 
than  of  a  penitent  pleading  for  mercy,  "  with  groan- 
ings  that  cannot  be  uttered."  ' 

In  all  other  dissenting  communities,  there  are 
meetings  for  the  express  purpose  of  prayer,  but 
has  any  thing  of  that  nature  ever  been  heard  of 
among  socinians?  If  they  have  any  meetings  ortt 
of  the  usual  seasons  of  worship,  they  are  debating 
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clubs,  several  of  which  have  been  established 
among  them  m  the  metropolis  on  the  Lord's  day. 

Among  other  dissentere,  the  rehgious  obser- 
vance of  the  Lord's  day  is  considered  as  of  the  first 
importance,  and  he  who  made  liglit  of  it  would 
forfeit  with  them  all  credit  for  piety.  Among  the 
unitarians  it  is  the  reverse.  Mr.  Belsham,  who 
seems  to  affect  the  character  oi"  their  leader,  has 
written  vehemently  against  the  observance  of  a 
Sabbath,  denouncing  it  as  one  of  the  most  perni- 
cious of  popular  errors ;  and  has  lost  no  reputation 
by  it. 

Another  of  their  principal  writers  has  denounced 
public  worship.  In  short,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture where  these  attacks  mil  end,  and  whether 
they  will  suffer  any  of  the  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity to  remain  unassailed. 

IV.  But  it  is  time  to  advert  to  another  part  of 
the  system  of  modem  unitarianisra,  which,  in  my 
himible  opinion,  is  pregnant  with  more  mischief 
snd  danger  than  any  of  those  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. I  mean  the  fatahsm  and  materiaUsm 
with  which,  since  Dr.  Priestley's  time,  it  is  almost 
universally  incorporated.  The  first  socinians  were 
so  jealous  of  every  opinion  which  miglit  seem  to 
infringe  on  the  freedom  of  tlie  human  will  and 
man's  accountability,  that  they  denied  tliat  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  extended  to  human  volition 
and  contingent  events.  They  canied  pelagianism 
to  its  utmost  length.  The  modern  socinians  have 
been  betrayed  into  the  contrary  extreme.     They 
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assert,  not  only  that  the  foreknowledge  of  the 
Deity  is  extended  to  every  sort  of  events,  but  that 
he  has  connected  the  whole  series  of  them  in  an 
indissoluble  chain  of  necessity ;  that  the  Deity  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  all  that  takes  place,  of  evil 
volitions  as  well  as  good ;  that  he  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  only  agent  in  the  universe;  that 
moral  evil  is  his  production,  and  his  only;  and 
that,  strictly  speaking,  no  one  can  be  said  to  be 
accoimtable  for  any  of  his  actions,  since  they  were 
the  inevitable  result  of  necessary  laws,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  been  otherwise  than  they  were ; 
that  the  human  mind  is  a  machine  governed  by 
principles  to  whose  operations  it  is  perfectly  passive. 

Who  does  not  see  that,  upon  this  theory,  the 
distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  innocence  and 
guilt,  is  annihilated,  and  the  foundation  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  world  completely  sub- 
verted ?  Agreeably  to  this.  Dr.  Priestley  declares, 
in  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  that  a  perfect  ne- 
cessitarian, in  other  words,  a  philosopher  of  his 
own  stamp,  has  nothing  to  do  with  repentance 
or  remorse.  Let  these  views  of  human  nature 
prevail  universally,  and  a  frightful  dissoluteness 
of  manners,  and  a  consequent  subversion  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  society,  must  infallibly  ensue. 

Alarming  as  these  principles  are,  they  form 
but  one  portion  of  the  perilous  innovations  in^ 
troduced  by  the  sect  of  modern  unitarians.  With 
the  dangerous  speculations  already  recited,  they 
connect  the  following :  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
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single  and  homogeneous,  not  consisting  of  two 
component  parts  or  principles,  body  and  soul, 
matter  and  spirit,  but  of  matter  only  ;  that  the 
soul  is  the  brain,  and  the  brain  is  the  soul ;  that 
nothing  survives  the  stroke  of  dissolution,  but  that, 
at  tlie  moment  the  thinking  powers  of  man  are 
extinguished,  all  the  elements  of  his  frame  are 
dissolved,  his  consciousness  ceases,  to  he  restored 
only  at  the  period  of  the  final  resurrection. 

From  these  premises  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
inl'erence,  that  the  hope  of  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence is  entirely  delusive ;  for,  if  the  whole  man 
perishes,  if  all  that  composes  what  I  call  myself  is 
dissipated  and  scattered,  and  I  cease  to  exist  for 
ages  as  a  sentient  and  intelligent  being,  personal 
identity  is  lost,  and  being  once  lost,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  it  ever  restored  without  the  greatest 
absurdity.  Thus  the  very  subject  of  a  future  life, 
the  very  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed,  perishes 
from  under  us,  on  the  unitarian  lij-pothesis ;  and 
a  future  state  can  be  predicated  of  any  man  only 
in  a  lax  and  figurative  sense. 

Matter  is  incessantly  hable  to  mutation  ;  the 
matter  of  which  oxu"  bodies  are  composed  is  so 
eminently  so,  that  it  is  generally  thought  by 
phj'siologists  that  every  particle  of  which  it  is 
constituted  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  iresh 
accession  in  the  coiu-se  of  about  seven  years. 
Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  constitution 
of  human  nattu-e  is  homogeneous,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  consists  of  matter  only,  and  it  will 
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necessarily  follow,  that  in  the  course  of  forty-nine 
years  the  personal  identity  has  been  extinguished 
seven  times,  and  that  seven  different  persons 
have  succeeded  each  other  under  the  same  name- 
Which  of  these,  let  me  now  ask,  will  be  rewarded 
or  punished  in  another  life  ? 

Such  are  the  moral  prodigies  which  disfigure  the 
system  of  modem  unitarianism ;  such  the  hopeless- 
ness of  reconciling  it  with  human  accountability, 
and  the  dispensation  of  rewards  and  punishments) 
in  the  world  to  come. 

V.  The  unexampled  deference   it   displays   to 
human  authority.     This  may  excite   surprise,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  which  its  abettors  proclaim 
[with]   such  loud  and  lofty  pretensions,  as  theiTi 
unfettered  freedom  of  thought,  their  emancipation 
from  prejudice,  and  their  disdain  of  human  pre^: 
scription.      They,   and  they   only,   if  we   believe  i 
them^  have  unfurled  the  banners  of  mental  inde^^ 
pendence,  have  purged  off  the  slough  of  obsolete^ 
opinion  and  implicit  faith,  and  shine  forth  in  att 
the  fredmess,  vigour,  and  splendour  of  intellectual - 
prowess. 

VI.  Their  rage  for  proselytism,  difficult  to  he 
accounted  for  on  their  principles. 
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Hcb.  i,    14. — Are  they  not  aU  ministering  "pirifs,  srn 
minitler /or  tliem  iclia  shall  be  heirs  of  saltation  ': 
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"In  this  part  of  the  epistle,  St.  Paul  is  engaged 
ia  establishing  the  superiority  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  ttngels :  of  this  he  adduces  various  proofs 
out  of  the  ancient  Scriptures:  the  title  of  Son, 
by  which  he  [God]  addresses  tlie  Messlali ;  tlie 
command  he  issues,  when  he  brings  him  into  the 
workl,  that  all  the  angels  of  God  sliould  worship 
him  I  "  He  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  his  ministers 
a  flame  of  fire:  but  of  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  Nor  did 
he  over  say  lo  the  most  exalted  of  these,  "  Sit 
on  my  right  until  I  make  tliine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stfJol."  He  then  brings  in  tlie  words  of  the 
text,  "  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation  ?" 

As  this  is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  precise 
accounts  we  meet  with  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  of 
the  nature  and  offices  of  angels,  it  may  form  a 
proper  basis  for  a  few  reflections  on  that  subject. 
This  account  embraces  two  particiilars : 

I.  They  are  ministering  spirits. 

II.  They  are  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation. 
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I.  They  are  spirits.  They  have  not  those  gross 
and  earthly  bodies  which  we  possess ;  sluggish, 
inactive,  and  incapable  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
nimble  and  more  rapid  movements  of  the  mind. — 
*'  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits :  his  ministers  a 
flame  of  fire."  They  resemble  fire  in  the  refined 
subtlety  of  its  parts,  and  the  quickness  and  rapidity 
of  its  operations.  They  move  with  an  inconceiv- 
able velocity,  and  execute  their  commissions  with 
a  despatch  of  which  we  are  incapable  of  forming 
imy  [adequate]  apprehension. 

St.  Paul  styles  them  angels  of  light,  probably 
not  without  a  view  to  the  ease  with  which  they 
transport  themselves  to  the  greatest  distances,  and 
appear  and  disappear  in  a  moment.  From  their 
being  called  spirits,  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude 
that  they  have  no  body,  no  material  frame  at  all : 
to  be  entirely  immaterial  is  probably  peculiar  to 
the  Father  of  spirits,  to  whom  we  cannot  attribute 
a  body,  without  impiety,  and  involving  ourselves 
in  absurdities.  When  the  term  spirit  is  employed 
to  denote  the  angelic  nature,  it  is  most  natural  to 
take  it  in  a  lower  sense,  to  denote  their  exemption 
from  those  gross  and  earthly  bodies  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world  possess.  Their  bodies 
are  spiritual  bodies,  *^for  there  is  a  natural  body, 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  body ;"  the  latter  of  which 
the  righteous  are  to  receive  at  the  resurrection, 
who  are  then  to  be  made  equal  to  the  angels. 

The  passage  just  before  adduced  seems  to  ex- 
clude  the   idea   of  the   utter  absence  of  matter : 
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"  who  maketh  his  angels  spirits :  his  ministers 
;i  flarae  of  fire." 

2.  These  spirits  are  very  glorious.  They  occupy 
a  very  exalted  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  are 
possessed  of  wonderful  powers.  They  are  cele- 
brated by  the  Psalmist  as  "  those  who  excel  in 
strength."  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  Daiid, 
in  describing  man,  represents  him  as  made  a  httle 
tower  than  the  angels :  it  sliould,  I  apprehend,  be 
rendered,  "  for  a  httle  time  lower  than  the  angels," 
that  is,  during  the  time  he  [the  Son  of  God] 
condescended  to  become  incarnate.  Their  great 
power  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  works  they 
have  performed  by  (Uvine  commission  :■ — the  de- 
struction of  the  first-boni  of  Egj-pt ;  the  overthrow 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  the  destruction  of  an 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  men  in  Senna- 
cherib's anny.  One  angel  destroyed  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  by  bringing  a  pestilence,  when  David 
niunbered  the  people  of  Israel.* 

Their  appearance  was  such  as  to  fill  the  greatest 
of  prophets  with  consternation  and  horror.  "And 
(here  remained  no  more  strength  in  me,f  and  my 
comeiincss  was  turned  into  corruption,  and  I  re- 
tained no  strength." 

With  ease  an  angel  rolled  away  the  stone,  a 
large  fragment  of  rock,  laid  at  the  door  of  our 
Saviour's  sepidchre :  and  at  the  sight  of  him  the 
RoniBn  guard  trembled,  and  became  as  dead  men. 

"  After  these  things  I  saw  another  angel  coming 

•2  Sam.  xxiv.  15.  +  Ttan.  x.  8. 
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down  from  heaven,  having  great  power,  and  the 
earth  was  lightened  at  his  glory." 

3.  They  are  not  less  distinguished  for  moral 
excellence  than  by  the  possession  of  great  natural 
powers.  The  usual  denomination  given  them  in 
the  Scriptures  is,  *'  Holy  angels."  They  consist 
.of  such  spirits  as  stood  fast  in  their  integrity, 
when  many  of  their  associates  involved  themselves 
in  ruin  by  wilful  rebellion.  They  are  styled  by 
St.  Paul,  "  elect  angels,"  who  are  confirmed  in  a 
state  of  happiness  by  being,  along  with  the  church, 
reduced  under  one  Head,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Their  confirmation,  in  a  state  of  obedience  and 
felicity,  is  owing  (there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude) to  their  union  with  him,  and  their  being 
included  in  an  eternal  choice  of  special  election 
and  favoiur. 

They  are  Christ's  holy  angels.  To  this  mystery 
there  are  several  allusions  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians:  "Having  made  known 
unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure,  which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself: 
that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times 
he  might  gather  together  in  one,  all  things  in 
Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are 
on  earth." 

n.  They  are  ministering  spirits.  Their  em- 
ployment and  office  is  to  minister  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  Their  habitation  is  heaven,  that 
is,  the  place  where  God  has  fixed  his  throne 
and  manifests  his  glory.      They  are  emphatically 
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described  by  this  circumstance,  "  The  angels  that 
are  in  heaven."  There  is,  doubtless,  a  place  in 
the  immense  dominions  of  the  Deity,  where  God 
is  beheld  in  his  glory,  and  where  he  is  worshipped 
with  the  highest  forms  of  love  and  adoration. 
"  Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is 
God's  throne,"  &c.*  Thither  Jesus  ascended  when 
he  left  our  world  ;  there  he  sits  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  high ;  and  there  it  is  that  the 
holy  angels  reside,  as  their  fixed  habitation.  From 
thence  it  was  the  rebellious  spirits  were  e.xpelled, 
"  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their 
own  habitation."f  "  Bless  the  Lord,  all  ye  his 
angels,  that  excel  in  strength ;  that  do  his  com- 
mandments, hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word. 
Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  hosts ;  ye  ministers 
of  his  that  do  his  pleasure."]; 

Their  employment  is  to  minister  to  God  in  the 
exalted  services  of  the  celestial  temple.  This  is 
the  proper  business  and  happiness  of  heaven,  and 
in  this  the  holy  angels  are  habitually  employed. 
To  contemplate  the  perfections,  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  the  Great  Eternal ;  to  bow  before  him  in 
lowly  prostrations,  and  to  render  him  the  honour 
due  unto  bis  wonderftd  works  in  nature,  provi- 
dence, and  grace,  is  their  proper  employ.  As  more 
of  God  is  conspicuous  in  the  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion than  in  any  other  work,  this  will  occupy  a 
proportionable  part  in  their  praises.  "  And  I 
beheld,"  saitb  St.  John,  "  and  heard  the  voice  of 

•  MaU.  V.  34.  +  Juile  C.  {  Pa.  ciii.  21. 
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many  angels  around  the  throne,  and  around  the 
four  living  creatiu-es,  and  around  the  four-and- 
twenty  elders,  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  tliat  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing." 

It  is  not  for  us  to  conceive  in  what  particulars 
the  services  of  heaven  consist,  after  what  manner 
the  glorious  Supreme  will  display  himself,  and 
[by]  what  forms  of  adoration  lie  will  be  praised. 
These  mysteries  are  hid  from  us ;  "  for  who  hath 
ascended  up  into  heaven  ?"  Yet  we  may  be  certain 
they  will  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  pure,  spiritual, 
and  subhme ;  the  noblest  exercise  of  the  most 
exalted  faculties  on  the  greatest  and  best  of 
Beings. 

The  term  ministering  spirits  (Xenovp-^itA)  [used] 
here,  signifies  that  species  of  services  wliich  is 
employed  in  sacred  things.  It  is  true,  St.  John 
declares,  that  in  the  New  Jerusalem  he  saw  no 
temple,  for  a  temple  implies  a  building  appro- 
priated to  the  worship  of  God,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  secular  purposes  to  which  other  edifices 
are  applied.  In  this  sense  there  will  be  in  heaven 
no  temple,  because  the  whole  of  those  blessed 
regions  will  be  filled  with  the  immediate  presence 
of  God,  and  so  be  a  temple.  There  was  no 
room  for  a  separation  of  any  part  to  a  sacred  and 
religious  use,   when  all  was  sacred.     The  reason 
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St.  John  assigns  for  this  circumstance,  sufficiently 
explains  his  meaning :  "  And  I  saw  no  temple 
therein,  for  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamh  are 
tiie  temple  thereof." 

On  that  immediate  presence  which  fills  the 
heavenly  world,  the  angels  are  constant  atten- 
dants ;  they  continually  stand  before  tlie  DiWne 
Majesty. 

The  most  exact  representation  of  the  heavenly 
world  (considered  as  a  place)  that  was  ever  given 
to  men,  was  the  ancient  tabernacle,  formed  after 
the  pattern  given  in  the  Mount.*  The  mercy- 
seat  was  attended  with  two  cherubim,  and  the 
two  curtains  which  formed  the  tabernacle,  were 
filled  with  figures  of  cherubim,  "  With  cherubim 
of  cunning  work  shalt  thou  make  them."+ 

In  the  visions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  when  a 
glimpse  of  heaven  was  given,  every  appearance 
of  Cod  was  attended  with  creatures  of  an  angelic 
order.  "A  fiery  stream  issued  forth,  and  came 
forth  from  before  him ;  thousands  of  thousands 
ministered  unto  him,  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand stood  before  him."  (Daniel.)  See  also  Isaiah : 
"  In  the  year  king  Uzzah  died,  I  saw  the  Lord 
silting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and 
his  train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the 
seraphim."  Ezekiel  "  beheld  the  cherubim,  over 
which  was  a  sapphire  firmament,  over  which  a 
throne  was  seen,  and  one  sitting  upon  it  like  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  whose  head  was  encircled 
•  Heb.  ix.  23,  24.  f  Exod.  xxvi.  1. 
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with  a  rainbow.  *'  This,"  he  adds,  ^'  was  an  ap* 
pearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  God." 

^*  Then  the  Spirit  took  me  up,  and  I  heard 
behind  me  a  great  rushing  soimd,  saying.  Blessed 
be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  his  place.  I  heard 
^so  the  noise  of  the  wings  of  the  hving  creatures 
that  touched  one  another,  and  the  noise  of  the 
wheels  over  against  them,  and  the  noise  of  a 
great  rushing."* 

Our  Lord  warns  us  against  despising  the  least 
of  those  who  believe  on  him,  from  this  consi- 
deration, "That  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  God  in  heaven."  The  angel  who  ap- 
peared to  Zachariah,  thus  announces  himself,  *'  I 
am  Gabriel,  who  stand  in  the  presence  of  God." 

Improvement  of  Part  /. 

L  Let  us  reflect  on  the  greatness  of  God,  and 
the  glory  of  Christ. 

IL  On  the  dignity  of  religion,  considered  as 
constituting  the  employment  and  felicity  of  such 
glorious  spirits. 

Second  Part. 

They  are  sent  forth  to  minister  for  those  who 
are  to  inherit  salvation. 

L  Though  they  are  so  superior,  they,  with  much 
alacrity,  engage  in  offices  of  love  to  believers,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  dignity  which  awaits  them ; 
they  are  hastening  on  to  possess  salvation. 

•Ezek.iii.  12,  18. 


They  (believers)  are  soon  to  be  associated  witli 
them,  to  be  sharers  of  their  privileges,  partakers  of 
their  glory.  Infantine  as  is  their  present  weiikness, 
they  are  considerable  on  account  of  their  future 
greatness.  The  infant  of  the  family  is  not  neglected 
or  despised  by  the  more  advanced  branches  of  it ; 
they  anticipate  the  developement  of  its  faculties. 
They  know  the  time  mil  arrive  when  it  will  attain 
an  equality  with  themselves.  They  that  shall  be 
thought  worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  at  the  resm-- 
rection  of  the  just,  "shall  be  equal  to  the  angels." 

1.  Though  they  are  now  mortal,  they  are  the 
heirs  of  immortaUty. 

2.  Though  they  are  encompassed  with  infirmities 
and  imperfections,  those  blessed  spirits  well  know 
they  will  shortly  become  entirely  like  Christ. 

•3.  Though  they  are  immersed  in  trifling  cares, 
and  have  necessarily  much  intercourse  with  the 
things  of  time  and  sense,  they  entertain  noble 
thoughts,  cherish  high  expectations,  and,  having 
the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groan,  earnestly 
desiring  to  be  dehvered.  And,  ever  and  anon 
wet  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  anointed  afresh 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  wear  upon  their  spirits 
the  dirine  impress,  which  these  blessed  spirits 
distinctly  perceive. 

11.  The  intimate  union  of  believers  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  angels  are  in  im- 
mediate subjection,  [also]  entitles  them  to  their 
benevolent  offices.  They  are  members  of  Christ, 
his  brothers  and   sisters ;    they   are    taken    into    a 
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still  closer  relation  than  the  conjugal  one :  and 
are  parts  of  that  nature  in  which  the  Lord  ia 
glorified. 

The  nature  of  the  benevolent  offices  [angels] 
perform  for  the  church.  They  are  not  the  servants 
of  the  church,  but  the.  servants  of  Christ  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church.  Their  stated  employment 
is  to  minister  in  heaven,  whence  on  particular 
occasions,  they  are  sent  on  benevolent  embassies 
for  the  good  of  tlie  church.  What  are  these 
services  ?  What  have  angels  done,  and  what  are 
they  doing  for  the  benefit,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
heirs  of  salvation  ?  ' 

1.  The  heirs  of  salvation  are  indebted  to  them  for 
much  prophetic  information,  as  well  as  for  many 
important  directions.  See  Daniel.  Paul  going  to 
Macedonia,  Peter  rescued  from  prison,  &c. 

2.  The  heirs  of  salvation  have  often  been  in- 
debted to  angelic  interposition  for  their  protection 
in  seasons  of  extreme  danger ;  for  example,  Daniel 
in  the  Hon's  den  ;  Peter's  rescue  from  prison  ;  Peter 
and  John,  (see  Acts  v.) ;  the  deliverance  of  Elisha 
at  Dothan.*  "  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
over  thee,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a 
stone."  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  about 
them  that  fear  liim."  Many  secret  deliverances 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  angelic  influence. 

3.  The  support  which  good  men  have  received 
in  the  season  of  extreme  pain  and  suffering.  "  An 
angel  appeared  unto  him,  strengthening  him." 

•2  Kings  vi.  15—17. 
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4.  A  moral  influence,  equal  in  extent,  thougli  of 
an  opposite  nature,  to  that  which  evil  spirits  exert. 

5.  To  assist  in  dying  moments ;  to  convey  the  spi- 
rit to  the  mansions  of  peace  :  they  let  in  those  gleams 
of  heaven  into  the  soul,  [which  are  then  so  greatly 
needed,  and  so  truly  refreshing.] 

6.  To  gather  the  saints  [together]  in  the  presence 
of  Christ  at  the  last  day,  and  to  vindicate  their  cause 
by  a  final  victory  over  their  enemies.  *'  The  har- 
vest is  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  angels  are  the 
reapers."  "  The  Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his 
angels,  and  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things 
that  offend,  and  them  tliat  do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast 
them  into  a  furnace  of  fire." 

Improvement. 
I.  How  great  the  dignity  of  real  christians. 
U.  How  delightful  the  prospect  of  the  heavenly 
world. 


VII. 

ON  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  SATAN. 

I  Pet.  v.  8, — Four  adversan/  the  devU  gocih  about  like  a  roaring 
lion,  teekiiy  whom  he  may  devour. 

It  is  highly  probable,  independently  of  revela- 
tion, that  there  are  many  orders  of  beings  superior 
to  [man.]*      To  suppose  our  own  species  to  be 

'  Mr.  Hall  preaclied  three  sennona  at  Leicesler  on  the  per- 
Ronftlity  and  agency  of  Satan,  besides  that  which  he  introduced 
into  hi*  series  of  lecture*  on  the  Socinian  Controversy.  The  sub- 
■tance  of  these  he  alto   condensed   into  a  single  seimon,  and 
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the  highest  production  of  divine  power,  would 
indicate  irrational  and  puerile  presumption.  When 
we  consider  the  infinite  variety  of  creatures  pre- 
sented to  oiu:  notice  in  the  descending  scale  be- 
twixt us  and  nothing,  it  is  agreeable  to  analogy 
to  conceive  the  niunber  is  not  less  of  those  which 
are  above  us  ;  the  probability  of  which  is  enhanced 
by  the  discoveries  now  made  of  the  extent  of  the 
universe,  and  of  the  existence  of  bodies,  compared 
to  which  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  is  but  a  spot. 
While  there  are  known  to  be  material  systems 
immensely  superior  in  magnitude  to  that  with 
which  we  are  conversant,  what  should  lead  us  to 
doubt  that  there  are,  in  the  intellectual  world, 
beings  possessing  an  equal  mental  superiority  ?  It 
surely  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  are  any 
properties  discernible  in  man,  that  mark  him  out 
as  the  most  transcendant  workmanship  of  Deity, 
the  masterpiece  of  almighty  power,  or  that  there 
is  any  ground  for  supposing  creative  energy  sus- 

prcached  at  Cambridge  in  October,  1823,  and  afterwards  at 
Bristol.  Indeed,  he  thought  the  subject  of  so  much  moment, 
and  so  strangely  neglected,  that  he  prepared  his  three  sermons  for 
publication ;  but,  by  some  singular  accident,  the  manuscript  was 
lost,  just  as  he  had  completed  it.  After  an  interval  of  three  or 
four  years,  he  recommenced  the  labour  of  writing  these  sermons, 
but  never  finished  it.  Some  imperfect  notes  have  been  found 
since  his  death.  They  appear  to  belong  to  different  discoiu^es, 
and  were  evidently  written  at  different  times.  Imperfect  as  they 
are,  they  open  some  interesting  channels  of  investigation,  and  are 
therefore  inserted  in  this  collection. 

For  the  general  course  of  the  author's  reasoning,  see  his  account 
of  Lecture  XI.  in  the  summary  of  his  lectures  on  the  Socinian 
Coutroversy,  page  20  of  this  volume. — Ed. 
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pended  its  operations  here,  rather  than  at  any 
other  point  in  its  progress.  The  distance  between 
us  and  nothing  is  finite,  yet  the  interval  is  occupied 
and  filled  up  with  innumerable  orders  of  sensitive 
beings ;  how  improbable  is  it,  then,  that  the 
distance  between  us  and  Deity,  which  is  infinite, 
is  an  empty  void  ! 

Nor  is  it  any  just  objection  against  the  suppo- 
sition in  question,  that  these  superior  orders  are 
not  usually  discernible  by  our  senses.  The  infor- 
mation derived  from  our  senses,  aided  and  cor- 
rected by  reflection,  is  a  sufficient  guide  in  the 
practical  concerns  of  life ;  but  it  is  a  very  unceitain 
criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  things  beyond  a  very  narrow  limit.  Of 
those  that  are  kno^vn  to  exist,  some  beings  are 
so  minute  as  to  elude  their  notice,  others  so  vast 
as  to  exceed  their  grasp.  There  are,  probably, 
many  material  substances,  whose  subtlety  exempts 
them  entirely  from  that  cognizance ;  there  are  others 
which  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  help  of  in- 
struments. 

Whether  there  is  in  the  universe  any  being 
purely  spiritual,  and  perfectly  detached  from  mat- 
ter, except  the  Great  Supreme,  is  a  question, 
perhaps,  not  easy  to  solve,  nor  is  the  solution  of 
it  at  all  essential  to  our  present  inquiry.  God  is 
a  spirit,  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  portion 
or  modification  of  matter  as  entering  into  his 
essence,  without  being  betrayed  into  contradiction 
and  absurdity.     In  regard  to  every  other  class  of 
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being,  it  is,  by  many,  conjectnred  that  the  thinking 
principle  is  united  to  some  corporeal  vehicle, 
through  which  it  derives  its  perceptions,  and  by 
which  it  operates ;  while  perfect  spirituality,  utterly 
separate  from  matter  in  any  possible  state,  is  the 
exclusive  attribute  of  Deity.  When  angels  are 
spoken  of  as  spirits,  this  mode  of  expression  may 
possibly  denote  no  more  than  that  the  material 
vehicle  with  which  they  are  united  is  of  a  nature 
highly  subtle  and  refined,  at  a  great  remove  from 
the  flesh  and  blood  which  compose  the  bodily 
frame.  Who  will  presume  to  set  limits  to  the 
creative  power  in  the  organization  of  matter,  or 
affirm  that  it  is  not,  in  the  liand  of  its  Author, 
susceptible  of  a  refinement  which  shall  completely 
exclude  it  from  the  notice  of  our  senses  ?  He 
who  compares  the  subtlety  and  velocity  of  hght 
with  grosser  substances  which  are  found  in  the 
material  system,  will  be  reluctant  to  assign  any 
bounds  to  the  possible  modifications  of  matter, 
much  more  to  affirm  there  can  be  none  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  our  corporeal  organs.  i 

However  probable  the  supposition  of  the  ex-  i 
istence  of  creatures  of  a  nature  more  exalted  than 
our  own,  nothing  can  be  aifinned  with  certainty 
on  the  subject,  beyond  the  dictates  of  revelation. 
In  regard  to  a  class  of  beings,  which  are  con- 
fessedly not  objects  of  any  of  our  senses,  the  evi- 
dence of  their  existence  (if  they  exist  at  all)  must 
be  derived  from  divine  testimony.  Abstract  rea- 
soning, however  profound   and   accurate,  presents 
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nothing  to  the  mind  but  the  relations  of  its  o«ti 
ideas ;  while,  for  our  knowledge  of  what  exists 
without  us,  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  observation 
and  experiment.  But  neither  observation  nor  ex- 
periment can  extend  to  those  departments  of  the 
universe  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  our  senses. 
The  province  of  philosophy,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  is  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  mind 
and  of  matter,  and  to  discover  the  laws  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  To  ascertain  the  laws  of  tlie 
material  creation,  the  judicious  inquirer  not  only 
diligently  notices  the  appearances  that  present 
tliCTQselves,  but  puts  the  subject  of  his  investigation 
into  artificial  situations,  whence  new  appearances 
result ;  tliis  mode  of  mquiry  is  styled  exiierimental. 
In  mental  philosophy,  a  different  method  must 
be  adopted.  Mind  cannot,  like  matter,  be  divided, 
compounded,  or  decomposed,  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  action  of  external  agents ;  and,  consequently, 
there  is  here  no  room  for  experiment,  properly 
so  called.  AU  that  can  be  done,  is  carefully  to 
observe  the  processes  of  thought  and  of  emotion, 
aiid  by  attending  to  the  operation  of  our  mental 
(acuities,  to  arrive  at  some  general  conclusions, 
the  justice  of  which  must,  in  every  instance,  be 
decided  by  individual  consciousness. 

This  inconvenience,  inseparable  from  all  at- 
tempts to  investigate  the  structure  of  the  Imman 
mind,  must,  in  my  humble  opinion,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  much  original  discovery,  and  will, 
probably,  prevent  metaphysics  from  ever  obtaining 
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the  certainty  and  stability  of  science.  While  in- 
vestigating the  laws  of  matter,  we  can  vary  the 
situations  in  which  it  is  placed,  as  much  as  we 
please  [within  certain  practical  limits],  and  retain 
it  as  long  under  our  view ;  but  mental  phenomena 
form  a  Proteus,  which  is  continually  changing  its 
aspect,  and  the  objects  of  our  observation  are 
continually  gliding  away  from  us.  Yet,  while  we 
acknowledge  the  incompetency  of  reason  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  a  class  of  creatures  superior 
to  ourselves,  and  that  all  we  can  arrive  at  is  a 
probable  conjecture,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
reason  is  equally  incompetent  to  determine  the 
contrary.  If  it  is  unable  to  build,  it  Is,  on  the 
very  same  account,  unable  to  destroy ;  whatever 
improvement  philosophy  may  receive,  however 
successful  and  brilliant  its  career,  its  conclusions, 
in  no  instance,  apply  to  an  economy  which,  being 
confessedly  supernatural,  is  beyond  its  sphere,  and  , 
governed  by  laws  totally  different  from  those  j 
which  it  is  its  business  to  explore. 

Were  all  tlie  secrets  of  the  material  world  laid  ' 
open,  and  the  whole  structure  of  the  human  mind, 
with  all  the  laws  of  thought,  volition,  and  emotion, 
perfectly  developed  and  explained,  we  should  not 
be  a  step    nearer  to  a  solution  of  the    question 
under  our  present  consideration,  not  at  all  more  ] 
qualified  to  determine  whether  there  be  an  order<l 
of  superior  intelligences,  or  what  the  station  th^  1 
occupied,  or  the  faculties  by  which  they  were  dis^.  I 
tinguished.     In  short,  the  utmost  that  philosophy^  | 
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can  achieve  is  to  make  us  acquainted  witli  human 
creatures,  and  with  some  of  the  laws  which  goveni 
the  material  and  visible  world.  Whenever  we  ex- 
tend our  views  beyond  this,  we  have  no  data  to 
proceed  upon,  [but]  are  all  at  once  in  the  region 
of  doubt  and  conjecture.  It  is  a  province  to  which 
tlie  principles  [of  philosophy]  cease  to  apply : 
ingenuity  may  amuse  itself  with  endless  suppo- 
ations,  and  fancy  fill  tlie  void  with  splendid  pic- 
tures ;  but  as  to  discovery,  the  intellect  of  a 
Newton  is  upon  the  same  level  with  that  of  a 
child. 

It  follows  from  hence  that  the  attempt  to  set 
aside  the  doctrine  on  this  subject,  derived  from 
scripture,  under  the  notion  of  its  being  iinphilo- 
sophical,  is  puerile  and  unmeaning.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  is  in  no  other  sense  unphilosophical,  except 
that  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  that  it 
implies  a  supernatiu-al  economy,  to  which  its  prin- 
ciples are  totally  inapphcable,  and  whicli  it  can 
neither  affirm  nor  deny.  Here,  if  any  where,  we 
must  have  recourse  "  to  the  law  and  to  the  tes- 
timony;"  if  they  speak  not  according  to  them, 
"  there  is  no  light  in  them." 

Let  me  briefly  advert,  then,  to  the  statements 
of  the  New  Testament  on  this  subject.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  presenting  the  reader  mth  a 
mere  outline,  without  attempting  to  exhaust  the 
infbnnation  which  they  impart. 

The  New  Testament  informs  us,  that  there  is 
an    order   of   intelligent    beings    superior  to   the 
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human  race,  which  it  iBually  designates  by  the 
name  of  angels,  a  name  descriptive  of  their  office, 
rather  than  their  nature ;  that  they  are  endowed 
with  very  elevated  powers  and  capacities  ;  tliat 
part  of  these,  at  a  former  [period],  swerved  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  "  blessed  and  only  Poten- 
tate," on  which  account  they  lost  their  first  estate ; 
that  of  these,  one  of  preeminent  rank  and  dignity 
took  the  lead  in  the  revolt ;  that  under  the  name 
of  Satan  he  continues  to  rule  the  rest,  who  are 
styled  his  angels ;  that  having  established  an  iiK 
femal  empire,  he  has  ever  been  engaged  in  a 
malignant  and  implacable  opposition  to  the  will 
of  God ;  that,  envious  of  the  happiness  of  our  first 
parents,  under  the  disguise  of  a  serpent,  he  tempted 
the  woman  to  violate  the  divine  prohibition,  by 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  whence  we  derived  -tf 
corrupt  and  mortal  nature ;  that  the  same  evfl 
spirit  who  is  styled  "  the  god  of  this  world,"  thd 
*'  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  perpetually 
exerts  himself  in  seducing  men  to  sin ;  that  be 
succeeded  in  effacing  the  knowledge  of  God,  ant} 
establisliing  idolatry  throughout  the  world ;  th«l 
Jesus  Christ  was  appointed,  by  his  dinne  Father, 
to  be  the  antagonist  of  Satan,  and  to  "  destroy 
his  works ;"  and  that,  before  the  close  of  time, 
his  dominion  will  be  established  upon  the  ruin  of 
that  of  Satan,  and  the  world  restored  to  happiness 
and  to  God.  This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  feir 
outline  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  on 
tJus  mysterious  subject.      In  a  word,  Christ  and 
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Satan  are  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
heads  of  two  opposite  empires,  the  one  the  empire 
of  light  and  holiness,  the  other  of  darkness  and 
sin  ;  the  one  embracing  all  the  elements  of  moral 
good,  the  other  all  those  of  moral  evil ;  while  the 
whole  human  race  are  divided  by  their  sway. 

To  a  philosophical  mind,  not  imbued  with  the 
light  of  revelation,  such  a  view  of  the  moral  state 
of  the  world  will,  probably,  appear  strange  and 
portentous ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  suggest  plau- 
sible objections  against  it.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  it  is  not  such  a  representation  as  reason,  left 
to  itself,  would  have  prompted  us  to  anticipate. 
This  is  a  circumstance,  however,  which,  in  judging 
of  [ffuch  matters],  is  entitled  to  little  attention ; 
whatever  their  previous  improbability,  they  must 
be  received  or  rejected  according  to  the  amount 
of  evidence  adduced  for  their  support.  Even  in 
the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  our  previous  concep- 
tions of  improbability  are  found  to  afford  no  cri- 
terion of  truth ;  much  less  can  any  reliance  be 
l^aced  on  them  in  judging  of  the  laws  of  a  supe- 
rior and  supematiual  economy. 

In  asserting  the  personality  and  agency  of  Satan, 
we  are  not,  it  should  be  remembered,  proj^osing 
to  our  reader  a  speculation  in  philosophy ;  we  are 
asserting  a  fact  beyond  the  Umits  of  its  jurisdiction  ; 
a  Curt  for  which  we  profess  to  produce  no  other 
eridence  besides  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  If 
its  testimony  is  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, we  are  out  at  sea,  nor  is  it  possible  to  specify 
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what  doctrines  we  are  warranted  to  receive  on  its: 
authority ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  invisible  world  would 
appear  to  be  the  proper  business  of  a  revelation, 
whose  exclusive  glory  it  is  to  bring  "life  and 
immortality  to  light."  We  have  no  controversy, 
at  present,  with  those  whose  lax  notions  of  inspi- 
ration embolden  them  to  reject  the  express  testi- 
mony of  an  apostle.  We  assume,  as  granted,  the 
truths  of  inspiration,  so  far  at  least  that  they  may 
be  safely  trusted  in  the  annunciation  of  christian 
doctrine ;  and  all  we  shall  attempt  is,  to  establish 
that  literal  interpretation  of  their  language  on  the 
subject  under  our  present  consideration,  wherein  we 
infer  the  personal  existence  and  agency  of  Satan. 


There  is  no  necessary  alliance  between  moral 
rectitude  and  intellectual  elevation;  nor  need  we 
go  far  in  search  of  high  intellectual  vigour,  com- 
bined in  the  same  individual,  with  a  portentous 
degree  of  pravity.  In  free  and  voluntary  agents, 
we  learn,  from  constant  observation,  that  the 
greatest  range  and  comprehension  of  intellect  is 
no  security  against  obliquity  of  will ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  certain  that  a  preeminent  degree  of  mental 
superiority  may  not,  under  certain  circumstances, 
become  itself  a  source  of  temptation.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  only  order  of  rational  creatures  with 
which  our  experience  has  brought  us  acquainted, 
have,  we  are  certain,   fallen  from  rectitude;   and 
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therefore  whatever  other  conclusion  we  mny  draw 
from  that  fact,  it  ought,  on  the  principles  of  ana- 
logy, to  facilitate  our  belief,  on  proper  evidence, 
that  a  similar  catastrophe  has  involved  a  distinct 
and  superior  order.  Whatever  difficulties  may 
accompany  [the  question  of]  the  origin  of  evil, 
and  however  incompetent  we  may  be  to  conceive 
how  the  transition  is  affected  from  innocence  to 
gnilt,  or  how  to  reconcile  its  foresight  and  per- 
mission with  divine  rectitude  and  human  freedom, 
as  this  is  not  the  place  where  fhey  [these  diffi- 
culties] first  occm-,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  objections  against  the  doctrine 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  support.  They 
exist  exactly  to  the  same  extent  in  relation  to 
the  fall  of  man,  of  which  we  have  experimental 
evidence.  The  doctrine  which  affirms  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  spirits  of  a  superior  order,  who  have 
Runk  themselves  into  perdition  by  disobeying  their 
Maker,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  history  of 
the  only  species  of  rational  creatures  with  which 
we  are  acquainted ;  we  find  its  counterpart  in 
ourselves. 


There  is  one  objection  which  has  been  fre- 
quently urged  against  the  popular  view  of  this 
subject,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  before 
we  proceed  further  in  the  discussion,  lest  the  pre- 
judice it  may  [excite]  should  impair  the  conviction 
which  the  evidence  might  otherwise  produce.  It 
f2 
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has  been  said,  that  to  ascribe  to  Satan  such  ah 
interference  in  the  moral  concerns  of  the  World, 
as  is  implied  in  his  incessantly  tempting  'men  to 
sin,  is  to  suppose  him^  omnipresent,  a  suppositibi^ 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  finite  being.  It  nnlst 
be  confessed  the  Scriptmres  of  the  New  Testament 
teach  us  to  conceive  of  satanic  agency  as  coh- 
cimring  in  almost  every  act  of  deliberate  sin :  he 
is  said  to  have  filled  the  heart  of  Ananias ;  to  have 
entered  into  Judas,  **  after  he  had  taken  the  sop  ;** 
and  to  be  "  the  god  of  this  world,  who  worketh 
mightily  in  the  children  of  disobedience.**  To 
infer  from  thence,  however,  that  any  proper  oxtt- 
nipresence  is  attributed  to  this  apostate  spirit, 
betrays  inattention  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  tlie 
inspired  writers. 

We  are  taught  to  conceive  of  Satan  as  the  head 
of  a  spiritual  empire  of  great  extent,  and  cditi-r 
prehending  within  itself  innumerable  subordinate 
'agents.  The  term  Satan,  in  application  to  thfe 
subject,  is  invariably  found  in  the  singular  nuihb^r, 
implying  that  there  is  one  designated  by  thiit 
appellation.  His  associates  in  the  primeval  tig- 
bellion  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  aAd 
are  denominated  his  angels.  Thus  the  pimishtil^^t 
reserved  for  them  at  the  close  of  time  id  said'  t6 
be  "  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels/'  What 
their  number  may  be  it  is  in  vain  to  conjectiure ; 
but  when  we  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  thfe  tini* 
verse,  and  the  extensive  and  complicated  H^^nlny 
iti  which  they  ate  affirmed  to  be   en^at^;  Wfe 
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shall    probably  be  inclined    to    conjecture,  that  it 
for  exceeds  that  of  the  human  race. 

In  describing  the  affairs  of  an  empire  it  is  the 
uniform  custom  of  the  historian  to  ascribe  its 
achievements  to  one  person,  to  the  ruling  mind 
under  whose  auspices  they  are  performed,  and  by 
whose  authority  they  are  effected :  as  it  is  the 
will  of  the  chief  which,  in  absolute  monarchies, 
gi%'es  unity  to  its  operations,  and  validity  to  its 
laws>  and  to  whose  glory  or  dishonour  its  good 
or  ill  fortune  redound  ;  as  victories  and  defeats  are 
ascribed  to  him  who  sustains  the  supreme  power, 
without  meaning  for  a  moment  to  insinuate  that 
tl^ey  were  the  result  of  his  individual  agency. 
Thus,  in  relating  tlie  events  of  the  last  war,  the 
ruler  of  France  would  be  represented  as  conduct- 
ing at  once  the  most  multifarious  movements  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  Europe,  where  nothing 
more  was  intended  than  that  they  were  executed, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  by  his  order.  He  thus  be- 
comes identified  with  his  empire,  and  spoken  of 
as  though  he  pervaded  all  its  parts.  Thus  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  by  fiction  of  speech 
perfectly  understood,  is  represented  as  the  direct 
object  of  every  ofience,  and  as  present  in  every 
court  of  law,  conscience,       •  •  • 


^rJponceiving  Satan,  agreeable  to  the  intimations 
of  the  word  of  God,  to  be  the  chief  or  head  of 
a    spiritual  dominion,    we    easily   account    for   the 
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extent  of  the  agency  he  is  afHrmed  to  exert,  in 
tempting  and  seducing  the  human  race ;  not  by 
supposing  him  to  be  personally  present  wherever 
such  an  operation  is  carrying  on,  but  by  referring 
it  to  his  auspices,  and  considering  it  as  belonging 
to  the  history  of  his  empire.  As  innumerable 
angels  of  hght  fight  under  the  banners  of  the 
Redeemer,  so,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  the 
devil  also  is  assisted  by  an  [exceedingly]  numerous 
host  of  his  angels,  composing  those  principalities 
and  powers  over  which  Jesus  Christ  triumphed, 
in  the  making  "  a  shew  of  them  openly."  On 
this  principle,  the  objection  we  are  considering 
falls  entirely  to  the  ground,  and  no  more  ubiquity 
or  omnipresence  is  attributed  to  Satan  by  out* 
system,  than  to  Alexander,  Caesar,  or  Tamerlane, 
whose  power  was  felt,  and  their  authority  acknow- 
ledged, far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  personal 
presence. 

The  attentive  reader  of  scripture  will  not  fail 
to  remark,  that  the  statement  of  the  existence,  the 
moral  propensities,  and  the  agency  of  Satan,  is 
extended  nearly  through  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
volume,  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelations;  that 
its  writers,  in  their  portraiture  of  our  great  adver- 
sary, employ  the  same  images,  and  adhere  to  the 
same  appellations  throughout;  that  a  complete 
identity  of  character  is  exhibited,  marked  with  the 
same  features  of  force,  cruelty,  malignity,  and 
fraud.  He  is  every  where  depicted  as  alike  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man ;  who,  having  appeared  as 
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a  seqwnt  in  the  history  of  the  Fall,  is  recognized 
by  St.  Paul  under  the  same  character  in  express 
allusion  to  that  event,*  and  afterwards  by  St.  John, 
in  the  apocalypse,  as  "  that  old  serpent,  the  devil, 
and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world."f 

We  have,  therefore,  just  the  same  evidence  of 
the  real  personality  of  Satan,  as  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  exactly  of  the  same  kind ;  both  are 
described  by  inspired  persons ;  to  both,  volitions, 
purposes,  and  personal  [characteristics]  are  as- 
cribed. A  uniformity  of  representation,  an  iden- 
tity of  character,  distinguished  respectively  by  the 
most  opposite  moral  quahties,  equally  pervade 
the  statements  of  scripture  as  to  each,  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  supposing  the  sacred  writers  to  have 
designed  to  teach  us  the  proper  jiersonaUty  of 
Satan,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  other  lan- 
guage they  could  have  adopted.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  accumulation  of  evidence,  there  are 
those  who  contend,  that  all  that  is  said  on  this 
subject  is  figurative,  and  that  the  devil,  or  Satan, 
is  a  mere  prosopopceia,  or  personification ;  but 
what  it  is  designed  to  personify  they  are  not 
agreed ;  some  affirming  one  thing  and  some  an- 
other, according  to  the  caprices  of  their  fancy,  or 
the  exigencies  of  their  system.  The  solution  most 
generally  adopted  by  oiu:  modem  refiners  of  reve- 
lation is,  that  Satan  is  a  figure  or  personification 
of  the  principle  of  evil.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
ilhterate  part  of  my  audience,  it  may  be  proper  to 
•  2  Cor.  xi.  .1.  +  Rev.  xii.  9. 
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i^mark^  that  a  personification  id  a  iigure  of  ihfrtorici 
or  of  poetry,  by  which  we  ascribe  ^entimeiit^ 
language,  and  action^  to  things  whicfai  pnop^ly 
leaking,  are  utterly  incapable  of  ;  these :  for:  iej|[rr 
ample.  Job,  in.  a  lofty  strmn  of  poetry^  inqiiisvi^ 
where  is  the  place  of  wisdom ;  "  Man,"  saJEtb:  hf^^ 
''  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof;  neither  is<iit;foun4 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  Tlie  depth  mith.  It.  u 
not  in  me,  and  the  Ha  saith,  It  is  not  with  me^ 
Destruttion  and  death  say.  We  have  heard  thejaam, 
thereof  wUh  our  ears"*  In  this  bold  personifica^ 
tion  of  the  Depth,  the.  Sea,  .Destruction,  and  Deaphi 
there  is  grandeur  and  imagination^  but  no  obscu- 
rity; every  one  perceives^  that  in  bestowing  sejanf 
tittient  and  language  on  these  natural  objects^  tjhe 
writet  .merdy  obeys  the  impulse  of  poetic  enthiH 
Biasm.  St.  Paul,  on  several  occasions,  makes  use 
of  the  same  figure,  and  personifies  the .  Law>.  thi^ 
Flesh,  and. other  things  of  an  abstract  nature,  3^4 
no  one  mistakes  his  meaning,  The  legitimate  ^f^ 
of  this  figiu7e  is,  to  give  vivacity  and  animation  t^ 
the  >  exhibition  of  sentiment ;  every  sober  writer 
employs  it  sparingly  and  occasionally,  and  .  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  have  recourse  to  it,  until  he  hw 
elevated  the  imagination  of  his  reader  to  a  pitjQh 
which  prepares  him  to  sympathize  with  the  enthu-*- 
^iaan  it  betrays,  A  personification  never  dropti 
nor. ever  explained  by  the  admixture  of  literal 
forms  of  expression  in  the  same  connexion,  is  an 
anomaly,  on  rather  absurdity,  of  which  there,  33  <  no 

•J     '-  i^  lob  xxviii.  12—14,  22.      :  :     >; 
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example  in  the  writings  of  men  of  sense.  Of  all 
the  figures  of  speecli  by  wjiich  language  is  varied 
and  enriclied,  the  personification  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  pcrsjMCuous ;  nor  is  there  an  instance  to  be 
fofund,  in  the  whole  range  of  composition,  sacred 
or  profane,  iii  which  it  was  so  employed  as  to  make 
k  doubtful  whether  the  writer  intended  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense.  Let  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  Satan,  adduce,  if  they 
are  able,  another  example  from  any  author  ivhat- 
ever,  ancient  or  modern,  sacred  or  profane,  in 
which  this  figure  is  employed  in  a  manner  so  enig- 
matical and  obscure,  as  to  have  been  interpreted 
for  ages  iu  a  literal  sense.  There  is  a  personifi- 
cation spreading  itself  through  the  whole  Bible, 
if  we  believe  these  men,  [now]  disco\'ercd  for 
the  first  time,  in  writings  which  have  been  studied 
by  thousands,  possessed  of  the  most  acute  and 
accomplished  intellect,  for  eighteen  hundred  years, 
without  one  of  them,  during  all  these  ages,  sus- 
pecting that  it  existed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  that  a  more  untenable  position  was  never 
adranced  ;  nor  one,  which,  if  thoy  really  believe  that 
the  sacred  writers  meant  to  be  understood  figu- 
ratively,  e\inces  a  more  unpardonable  inattention 
to  the  operations  of  thought,  and  the  laws  of  com- 
position. On  any  other  subject  but  religion,  such 
a  stj'le  of  criticism  could  not  fail  to  expose  its 
authors  to  merited  derision. 

Bat  let  us,  for  a  moment,  wave  the  otlier  ob- 
jections to  this  solution,  and,  admitting   it    to   be 
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possible,  examine  how  far  it  wiU  answer  its  ptirpose, 
by  applying  it  to  some  of  the  principal  passages 
which  treat  of  the  agency  of  Satan.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  forewarn  my  hearers,  that  the  devil,  or 
Satan,  according  to  the  notion  of  our  opponents, 
is  by  no  means  a  personification,  mxiversally,  of 
one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  Proteus,  that 
assumes  so  many  shapes  as  almost  to  elude  detec- 
tion. Most  commonly,  it  denotes  the  principle  of 
moral  evil;  sometimes,  however,  it  stands  for  the 
heathen  magistrates,  sometimes  for  the  Jewish 
priests  and  scribes,  and  at  others,  for  the  personal 
opponent  of  St.  Paul  at  Corinth. 

Let  us  first  apply  this  solution  to  our  Lord's 
temptation  in  the  wilderness.  *'  Then,"  says 
Matthew,  "  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into 
the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  deviL"*  This^ 
our  opponents  tell  us,  with  great  confidence,  wa9 
a  visionary  scene,  and  their  reason  for  it  is  curious 
enough.  It  is  the  form  of  the  expression,  "  Jesus 
was  led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness.'* 
Mark  has  it,  "  sendeth  him  into  the  wildemess."f 
On  this  principle  of  interpretation,  whatever  is 
represented  as  performed  by  Christ  under  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  must  be  understood  as  vision- 
ary ;  and  when  it  is  said,  "  he  entered  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee,"  it  must  be  imderstood 
as  intending  not  a  real,  but  a  fictitious  or  visionary 
removal.  It  is  true  that  Ezekiel  speaks  of  him- 
self as  brought  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  witness 

•  Matt  iv.  1.  f  Mark  i.  12. 
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the  abominations  practised  there,  while  it  is  evident 
his  actual  abode  was  still  in  Babylon  ;  but,  that  no 
mistake  may  arise,  he  repeatedly  assures  us,  that 
it  was  in  the  visions  of  God.  But  no  such  intima- 
tion is  given  in  the  instance  before  us.  It  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  literal  matter  of  fact,  and  as 
such  it  lias  been  currently  received  by  tlie  church 
of. God.  Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  to  have  been  a  visionary  representa- 
tion ;  the  question  still  recurs.  What  is  meant  by 
the  tempter  in  this  scene  ?  and  whether  any  of 
the  solutions  which  have  been  given  can  possibly 
be  admitted.  The  devil  here  cannot  be  intended 
to  denote  the  pagan  magistrates,  or  Jewish  high- 
priests,  or  scribes,  because  our  Lord  was  alone. 
As  Utile  can  it  mean  the  principle  of  evil.  The 
principle  of  cvi\  must  be  the  principle  of  some 
mind ;  it  cannot  subsist  apart.  Where,  in  this 
instance,  is  the  mind  in  which  it  inhered  ?  None 
were  present  but  the  Saviour  and  the  tempter ;  if 
the  tempter  was  not  a  person,  l)ut  the  principle 
of  evil,  that  principle  must  have  belonged  to  the 
Saviour  himself;  it  must  have  consisted  of  some 
anftil  bias,  some  corrupt  propensity  in  himself, 
with  which  he  maintained  an  arduous  struggle. 
But  this  is  refuted  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
the  sacred  writers,  who  affinn  him  to  be  "  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners;"* 
who  emphatically  designate  him  under  the  cha- 
racter of  him   "  that  is  holy,  him  that  is  true."*)- 

•  Heb.  vii.  26.  t  Kev.  iii.  7. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  modem  socmiaas  iJiay^ 
not  rushed  to  that  extreme  of  impiety^. to  inoputf^ 
a  principle  of  evil  to  the  mind  of  the  immaculate 
Lamb  of  God>  ''in  whom  was  no  sin/'*  Aaod 
yet/  without  this,  no  intelligible  account  •can* 'be 
given  of  the  temptation,  except  that  which  has 
been  universally  received  in  the  church*  i    .  .<  <  i 

*  Let  us  apply  their  theory  to  another  very,  imr 
portant  passage  in  the  sixth  chapter  of ;  the 
Ephesians.  We  there  find  the  following  exhi^ 
tation :  '^  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God^  thdt 
ye  may  be  able  to  stand  agmnst  the  wile&of  tkfe 
devil.  For  we  wrestle  not.  with  flesh  and  bloody 
but  against  principalities  and  powers^  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness:  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  •  wickedness  in  high  places."  /  By  .thes^ 
principalities  and  powers,  our  mod^n  sooiiiiaiis 
tell  uB  we  are  to  "understand  a  general  personifi.- 
cation  of  all  wicked  qoposition  to  the  progress!  i  irf" 
Christianity,  whether  firom  the  civil  or  eocletiastica} 
power,  and,  in  the  present  instance,  knore  par«> 
ticularly^  ^'  the  opposition  of  Jewish  priests  and 
rulers,  "f  But  how,  we  ask,  is  this  commeDt 
consistent  with  the  negative  branch  of  St.  Pahl's 
assertion^  ^^  for  we  'wrestle  not  with  flesh  ^and 
blood  ?"  Flesh  and  blood  is  a  very  common  ibrtn 
of  expression  in  the  sacred  writings,  employml'  to 
denc^e  the  human  race,  or  mankind.  Thus^or 
Lord  tells  Peter,  ^5  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
fievealed  this  iunto  thee;  but  my  FatJaier  whieh  is 

*lJdmiiL5..  t  Improved  Version,  p;  450. 
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ill'  heaven  ;"•  evidently  intending  to  affirm,  that 
he  did  not  derive  his  information  from  men,  but 
from  God.  "  Immediately,"  says  Paul,  "  I  con- 
snlted  not  with  flesh  and  blood ;"+  that  is,  he 
consulted  no  human  authorities ;  "  nor  did  I  go 
n|i  to  Jerusalem,"  he  adds,  "  to  those  that  were 
apostles  before  me."  The  first  part  of  the  apostle's 
proposition  then  evidently  is,  that  the  opposition 
he  had  chiefly  to  sustain  was  not  from  men,  nor 
(W>m  adversaries  of  the  human  rank  and  order, 
The  question  naturally  arises.  From  what  then  ? 
He  a^lds,  "  from  principalities  and  powers,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  or, 
according  to  Griesbach,  "of  this  darkness;"  that 
is,  say  the  unitarians,  from  Je^^'i&h  rnler.%  and 
priests.  We  must  perceive  in  a  moment  the 
absurdity  of  the  proposition  thus  interpreted, 
where  that  is  denied  at  the  beginning  which  is 
affirmed  at  the  close :  and  human  nature,  ex- 
pressed by  a  general  terra  which  can  signify 
notliiiig  else,  is  formally  excluded  from  the  con- 
text, to  <  make  way  for  a  class  of  ad\'ersaries  who 
are  of  that  very  nature,  and  no  other. 

it  is  equally  impossible  to  put  the  other  con- 
struction on  the  passage,  that  of  the  principle 
of  evil ;  because  that  cannot  admit  of  the  plural 
number.  It  will  surely  be  allowed  that  no  intel- 
ligent writer,  who  was  desirous  of  personifying  the 
principle  of  e\i\,  abstractedly  considered,  would 
spe^  of  it  in  the  plural  form,  under  the  figure  of 
•  Matt.  svi.  17.  t  Gal.  i.  16. 
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"  principalities  and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,"  since  such  a  mode  of 
speaking  could  be  productive  of  nothing  but  mental 
confusion.  This  passage,  therefore,  affords  an  irre- 
fragable proof  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  Satan. 
Let  us  proceed  to  apply  the  principle  of  our 
opponents  to  another  passage,  and  inquire,  whether 
it  be  possible  to  elicit  from  it  a  sense  worthy  of 
the  wisdom  of  inspiration.  The  passage  to  which 
I  refer  is  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  the  third 
chapter :  "  My  little  children,  let  no  man  deceive 
you ;  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,  as 
he  is  righteous :  he  who  committeth  sin  is  of  the 
devil,  for  the  devil  hath  sinned  from  the  beginning : 
for  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested, 
that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  Let 
us  for  a  moment  suppose,  with  the  unitarians,  that 
the  devil  is  here  put  for  a  personification  of  the 
principle  of  evil,  or  of  sin.  And  what,  let  me 
ask,  can  be  more  trite,  futile,  and  ridiculous,  than 
gravely  to  assert,  that  the  principle  of  evil,  or  sin, 
sinned  from  the  beginning?  Who  needed  to  be 
informed  of  this  ?  And  what  sense  can  we  affix  to 
the  phrase,  ''from  the  beginning?"  which,  if  it 
conveys  any  idea  at  all,  must  be  intended  to  in- 
struct us,  that  the  principle  of  sin  did  not  begin 
to  be  sinful  from  a  late  or  recent,  but  from  a 
certain  very  distant  epoch,  denoted  by  the  words, 
"  the  beginning."  But  is  not  this  more  like  the 
babbling  of  an  infant,  than  the  'dictates  of  divine 
inspiration  ? 
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The  following  passage  of  John  is  [beset]  with 
precisely  the  same  difficulties.  "  Ye,"  said  our 
Lord,  addressing  tlie  unbelieving  Jews,  "  are  of 
your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father 
ve  will  do.  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  abode  not  in  the  tnith.  When  lie 
speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a 
liar,  and  the  father  of  it."*  Here,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  our  opponents,  we  find  our  Saviour 
labouring  to  convince  his  hearers  that  the  principle 
of  evil,  or  sin,  has  been  guilty  of  certain  specific 
enormities,  such  as  murder  and  lying;  that  it  did 
not  continue  in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude,  because 
there  is  no  rectitude  in  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
trifling;  since,  when  the  very  principle  of  evil  in 
the  abstract  is  imder  contemplation,  every  partial 
kind  of  evil  is,  ipso  facto,  included.  Had  our  Lord 
discoursed  in  this  manner,  it  might  very  properly 
have  been  said  of  him,  in  a  sense  very  different 
from  that  which  was  ori^nally  intended,  "  never 
man  spake  like  this  man." 

The  legitimate  employment  of  a  prosopopoeia, 
or  personification,  requires  that  the  literal  term, 
expressive  of  the  passion  or  principle  personified, 
be  strictly  adliered  to.  He  who  wishes  to  per- 
sonify piety,  patriotism,  or  benevolence,  is  never 
accustomed  to  drop  the  literal  term  by  which  these 
principles  are  respectively  denoted.  He  gives  sex, 
sentiment,  and  language  to  each,  but  on  no  occa- 
sion  shall   we   find   him   substitutmg  an   unusual 

•  John  viii.  44. 
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name  for  the  things  which  he  intends  to  persomfy. 
To  change  the  very  tenns  themselves  for  certaai 
symbohcaL  appellations,  would  have  the  effect  of 
involving  his  discom^e  in  incomprehensible  m]r»> 
tery:  it  would  be  introducing  an  enigma^  not  a 
personification.  Where  shall  we  find  a  paralkrl 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Bible  for  such  a 
licentious  abuse  of  personification  ?  Besides^  allow-* 
ing  that  this  absurd  kind  of  personification  could 
be  at  all  tolerated,  the  sjrmbolical  name  oughts 
at  least,  to  have  a  determinate  meaning ;  it  should 
invariably  stand  for  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
change  of  the  proper  term,  for  the  name  of  a 
symbolical  personage,  could,  be  justified  on  no  other 
principle  than  that  it  was  universally  imderstood 
to  be  the  substitute  of  some  one  object;  but  va 
the  present  case,  the  word  Satan  has  no  precise 
or  definite  idea  attached  to  it ;  it  is  sometimes  the 
principle  of  evil,  sometimes  the  Jewish  priests  and 
rulers,  at  others,  the  pagan  magistrates.  How  [re- 
pugnant to  every  sound  principle  of  interpretation !} 


VIII. 

ON  THE  EXTREME  CORRUPTION  OF  MANKIND 
BEFORE  THE  GENERAL  DELUGE. 

Gen.  vi.  11. — The  earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  was  filled 

with  violence. 

The  account  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  history  of 
the  world  before  [the  flood]  is  extremely  concise, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  interesting.     Of 
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the  celebrated  personages  that  then  flourished,  the 
names  are  seldom  mentioned,  and  the  transactions 
in  wbicb  they  were  engaged,  are  not  specified  with 
any  detail  of  circumstances.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  okl  world  are  involved  in  [obscmity] ;  they  are 
laade  to  pass  before  us  like  the  shade  of  departed 
greatness,  with  an  infallible  judgement  only  passed 
by-their  Creator  on  their  characters,  and  a  distant 
declaration  of  their  doom ;  as  though  it  were  tlie 
determination  of  God's  providence  to  bury  their 
memory  in  obUvion,  and  to  make  nothing  distinctly 
legible  but  their  destruction.  Of  the  violences 
they  committed,  of  the  impiety  they  uttered,  and 
of  the  misenes  they  mutually  inflicted  upon  each 
other,  the  Holy  Ghost  condescends  to  give  no 
ptrticulars,  but  only  stigmatizes  them  as  atrocious 
cdminals  and  rebels,  whose  enormous  guilt  ex- 
Iwosted  the  patience  of  their  Maker,  and  rendered 
them  un5t  to  live. 

The  same  liistory  informs  us  of  a  most  atrocious 
moTflei't  committed  by  the  first-born  man  upon  his 
brother,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  lie  was 
wicked  and  his  brother  righteous.  Such  an  event 
affords  a  view  of  human  nature,  in  the  early  stage 
of  its  existence,  which  prepares  us  for  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  human  depravity  in  the  context,  "and 
the  Lord  looked,  and  beheld  that  every  thouglit 
of  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  was  e\il,  and 
that  continually."*  It  was  necessary  explicitly  to 
state  the  extreme  degeneracy  into  which  mankind, 

•G™.vi.5.  '^"  ,;'; 
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were  fallen,  in  order  to  justify  the  conduct  of  God 
in  bringing  upon  them  the  flood.  For  God  to 
destroy  the  work  of  his  hand, — ^to  destroy  that 
part  of  it  which  was  made  after  his  own  image^ 
was  a  most  extraordinary  measure  in  the  conduct 
of  providence,  which  nothing  can  account  for  but 
that  extreme  corruption  which  it  is  affirmed  then 
overspread  the  world.  In  what  that  corruption 
particularly  consisted;  whether  it  involved  the 
apostatizing  from  God  to  idols,  or  only  manifested 
itself  in  gross  acts  of  immorality ;  how  long  it  had 
been  accumulating  ere  it  reached  its  height;  and 
whether  it  was  gradually  or  by  sudden  steps  intro- 
duced; are  circumstances  of  which  we  are  not 
informed.  All  that  we  are  expressly  told  is,  that 
the  earth  was  filled  with  injustice,  rapine,  and 
violence.  From  what  we  know  of  human  nature 
and  human  affairs,  we  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  was  gradually  superinduced,  since  great 
changes  in  the  moral  state  of  the  world,  whether 
in  the  way  of  improvement  or  deterioration,  require 
a  considerable  space  of  time  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. It  is,  on  this  account,  next  to  impossible 
not  to  suppose,  that  the  extreme  degradation  of 
manners  under  consideration  was  produced  by  slow 
degrees,  and  was  affected  by  various  causes.  Some 
of  these  causes  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  suggested 
vnth  tolerable  clearness  in  the  chapter  out  of  which 
my  text  is  taken. 

We  might  vnth  great  truth  assert,  that  the  gene- 
ral cause  of  the  extreme  corruption  then  prevalent. 
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was  the  defection  of  our  first  parents,  and  that 
consequent  loss  of  true  rectitude  and  holiness 
which  they  first  sustained  in  their  own  persons, 
and  then  communicated  to  tlieir  posterity.  This 
tendency  to  sin  in  human  nature  is,  indeed,  the 
prolific  source  of  all  particular  \ices,  which  flow 
from  thence  as  their  fountain.  But  as  a  river, 
when  it  overflows  its  banks,  must  be  swelled  by 
accelerated  floods  or  tributary  streams,  besides 
what  it  derives  from  its  parent  spring,  so  an  ex- 
traordinary prevalence  of  vice,  at  a  particular  time, 
necessarily  implies  the  cooperation  of  other  causes, 
along  with  the  original  corruption  of  human  nature. 
To  say  there  is  an  inherent  sinful  bias  in  liuman 
nature,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  a  large  portion  of  corruption  at  any  time,  but 
afibrds  no  reason  for  its  prevailing  at  one  time 
more  than  another.  To  account  for  such  an  event 
satisfactorily,  some  specific  and  particular  reasons 
must  be  assigned  besides  this  general  one. 

The  purport  of  the  remaining  part  of  this  dis- 
course is  to  point  out  what  may  appear  some  of 
the  probable  reasons,  and  to  deduce  a  few  practical 
inferences  from  the  whole. 

Let  me  request  your  attention  while  I  state 
some  of  the  particular  reasons  which  account  for 
the  remarkable  and  prodigious  corruption  which 
prevailed  in  the  lives  of  men  immediately  before 
the  flood. 

I.  It  may  be  partly  ascribed,  with  great  pro- 
bability, to  the  neglect  and  abandonment  of  the 
g2 
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public  worship  of  God.  From  the  &et  of  Ctfkt 
and  Abel  both  presenting  their  o£f(amg&  to  4ibe 
Lord,  and  from  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  offering; 
because  offered  with  &ith>  we  may  infer,  that  some 
time  after  the  fall  a  mode  of  worshipping  God  wa* 
divinely  prescribed^  or  how  could  Abel  exercise 
&ith  in  sacrificing ;  since  faith  implies,  invariably, 
a  divine  testimony,  or  some  divine  interposition  >? 
We  are  Au1;her  informed,  respecting  Cain,  that, 
when  the  Lord  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  he  sentenced  him  to  be  a 
wanderer  and  vagabond;  and  Cain,  deploring  the 
severity  of  his  sentence,  said,  ^*  Behold,  thou  hast 
driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  &ce  of  the  ear& ; 
and  from  thy  &ce  shall  I  be  hid."  It  is  added, 
''  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the .  east 
of  Eden."* 

As  his  going  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
is  immediately  followed  by  the  declaration  of  IdB 
dwelling  in  a  strange  land,  it  is  natural  to  si^pose 
that  the  former  expression  denotes  his  quitting 
that  country  which  God  was  wont  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  honour  with  his  presence;  where  he 
afforded  some  spmtual  manifestation  of  his  power 
and  glory. 

It  seems,  in  or  near  the  place  wh^re  Adam  and 
his  sons  dwelt,  there  was  placed  the  shadow>  or 
some  bright  and  visible  token,  of  the  divine. pre- 
sence.    The  same  is  implied  in  the  acceptance  of 

♦  Gen.  iv.  14—16. 
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Abel's  sacrifice,  and  the  rejection  of  Can's ;  for 
how  could  the  former  know  that  his  was  accepted, 
or  the  latter,  that  his  was  rejected,  without  some 
supernatural  sign  or  token  ?  Cain  thus  having, 
by  the  atrocious  crime  he  committed,  forfeited 
the  privilege  of  approaching  the  place  of  divine 
audience ;  and  going  into  a  remote  part  where 
no  such  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  was  pos- 
sessed, fell,  in  all  probability,  into  total  neglect 
of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  abandoned 
himself  entirely  to  an  irreligious  and  worldly  Hfe. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  will  readily 
account  for  much  of  that  prodigious  vice  and 
imfHety :  for  when  once  the  worship  of  God  is 
abandoned,  a  great  restraint  upon  wickedness  is 
removed  out  of  the  way.  Conceive  only  to  what 
a  dreadful  degeneracy  of  morals  would  this  nation 
speedily  advance,  if  no  attention  were  paid  to  the 
S(U}bath,  and  public  worship  universally  abandoned. 
Tlie  extreme  importance  of  this  duty,  as  a  chief 
prcserrative  of  all  religion  and  virtue,  may  be 
tesrnt  from  one  remarkable  passage  in  the  writings 
of  Paul :  "  Forget  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves 
tf^ther,"  says  he,  "as  the  manner  of  some  is:" 
"  for  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sin."*  Whence  we  may  infer,  that 
to  forsake  public  worship  is  either  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  absolute  apostasy,  or  is  the  very 
next  step  to  it. 

•  Heb.  X.  23,  25. 
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II.  The  intermarriages  betwixt  the  "seed  of 
the  righteous  and  the  seed  of  the  wicked,"  were, 
undoubtedly,  another  principal  cause  of  the  ex- 
treme corruption  imder  consideration.  "And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  bom  unto 
them,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters 
of  men  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them 
wives  of  all  that  they  chose."*  To  imderstand 
the  meaning  of  this  passage,  which  at  first  sight 
appears  obscure,  we  must  look  a  little*  fiirther  back 
in  the  narrative.  We  are  there  informed,  that  to 
Seth,  the  third  son  of  Adam,  was  bom  a  son, 
named  Enos ;  it  is  added,  "  Then  began  men  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."f  The  meaning 
of  the  inspired  writer  is,  that  in  the  days  of  Enos, 
the  son  of  Seth,  the  first  separation  was  made 
betwixt  the  tme  worshippers  of  God  and  the 
pro&ne  descendants  of  Cain  and  his  associates. 
Adam,  we  learn,  had  sons  and  daughters  bom  to 
him  after  the  birth  of  Seth,  but  their  names  are 
not  mentioned,  partly  because  the  true  religion 
was  preserved  in  the  line  of  Seth,  and  partly 
because  fi*om  him  was  continued  the  succession 
of  patriarchs  till  Noah.  The  family  of  Seth,  on 
accoimt  of  its  adherence  to  the  trae  religion,  were 
styled  "  the  sons  of  God ;"  the  descendants  of 
Cain,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  family,  who 
united  with  him  in  his  impiety,  "  the  sons  of  men," 
denoting,  that  they  were  a  carnal,  irreligious  race. 

•  Gen.  vi.  1,  2.  f  Gen.  iv.  26. 
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Tbe  words  rendered,  "then  began  men  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  rendered,  "  then  began  men  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Those,  then,  were  the 
persons  whom  the  sacred  writer  denominates  "  the 
sons  of  God  ;"  a  race  of  men  descended  from  Seth, 
who  kept  themselves  apart,  and  refused  affinity  or 
connexion  with  the  apostates  from  the  religious 
worship  of  God.  Among  them  was  found  the  true 
church  ;  the  holy  seed,  whence  the  New  World 
was  to  spring  up  after  the  flood ;  the  sacred  stock, 
out  of  which  Christ  himself  was  to  arise. 

While  they  kept  themselves  apart,  and  declined 
to  miite  with  the  apostate  stock,  religion  continued 
in  its  purity,  the  overflowings  of  vice  were  re- 
strained, and  they  were  as  "  the  salt  of  the  earth." 
In  process  of  time  they  yielded  to  the  suggestions 
of  carnal  appetite,  broke  through  the  restraints  of 
piety  and  prudence,  and  joined  in  aflmity  with  the 
descendants  of  Cain  and  the  other  branches  of 
the  family,  who  followed  his  apostasy.  Tracing 
the  almost  necessary  effects  of  such  a  proceeding, 
the  children  of  Israel  at  a  subsequent  period 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  contract  marriages  mth 
the  Canaanitisli  and  surrounding  nations.  "  Take 
heed  to  thyself  lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  whither  thou  goest, 
lest  it  he  for  a  snare  in  the  midst  of  thee : — 
and  thou  take  of  their  daughters  unto  thy  sons, 
and  their  daughters  go  a  whoring  after  their 
gods,  and  make  thy  sons  go  a  whoring  after  their 
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gods."*  In  the  same  ^iiit/and  for  the  same/ Teessn^ 
the  iapostle  enjoins  upon  ehristians  the  avoidingKc^ 
such  unequal  marriages:  ''Be  ye  not  unequftHrf 
yoked  with  unbelievers ;  -for  what  fellowship  >;  hath 
Christ  with  Belial?  or  what  oommunion  batii 
light  with  darkness?  or  what  agreement  hath. :tfae 
temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  or  what  part  hath  he 
that  believeth  with  an  infidel  ?"f 
■  III.  The  pride  arising  from  the  possession:  of 
great  bodily  strength,  aiid  great  mental  acquisi^ 
tions  and  endowmentSi  may  be  assigned  as  anbtfaer 
cause  of  the  remarkable  corruption  of  men's  man-^ 
ners  in  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  flood. 
'^  There  were  giants  in  those  days,**  says  the  sacred 
text;  *^and,  moreover,  when  the  sons  of  God, 
allying  themselves  to  the  daughters  of  men,  had 
children  born  imto  them,  the  same  became  mighty 
itteni  even  men  of  renown.  "J     The  consciousness 

of  superior  or  supernatural  strength,  in  •  p^:soh8 

f. 

who  are  not  tinctured  with  the  fear  of:  God,  iiatu<* 
rally  disposes  to  a  degree  of  violence  and  oppress 
sioin ',  and  that  those  giants,  of  whom  Moses  spoke; 
abused  their  prodigious  strength  to  those  purposes^ 
is  evidently  [impliedj]  in  the  sacred  story.  The 
strong  oppresl^  the  weak,  and  made  the  8upe<- 
riority  of  bodily  force  an  instrument  for  estabUshing 
unjust  domination  and  tyranny,  until  the  :whole 
earth  became  a  scene  of  rapine^,  cruelty^  and  injustice. 
'  But,  besides  these,  it  is  evident,  from  the  nar^ 
rative,  that  the  descendants  of  Cain  distingiushed 

♦'Eiod.  ttxiv.  12,  16.    'f  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  16.   -J  Gto.  vL  4.. 
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themselves  very  early  by  the  discovery  and  culti- 
I'arion  of  arts  and  sciences;  both  these  took  their 
first  rise  among  that  godless  race.  Tubal  Cain 
instructed  in  every  artifice  of  iron  and  brass,  and, 
probably,  was  the  first  inventor  of  warlike  instru- 
ments. Jubal  was  the  inventor  of  musical  instru- 
ments, or,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  scripture, 
"  the  father  of  all  them  that  handled  the  harp 
and  the  organ."  Naamah,  from  the  manner  in 
which  she  is  introduced,  was,  probably,  the  in- 
ventress  of  some  of  the  more  exquisite  kinds 
of  needle-work.  The  first  thing  we  are  informed 
of  respecting  Cain,  after  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther, 19,  his  building  a  city,  which  he  called  Enoch, 
after  the  name  of  his  son.  From  the  whole  nar- 
hitive  it  may  be  confidently  inferred  tliat  tlie 
descendants  of  Cain  were  endowed  with  a  su- 
perior genius,  and  were  the  first  who  made  them- 
selves celebrated  by  the  discovery  and  improve- 
ments of  arts  and  sciences.  Superior  genius,  united 
with  extraordinary  attainments,  are,  in  themselves, 
valuable  gifts  ;  but  when  they  are  dissevered 
from  the  tear  of  God,  nothing  tends  more  power- 
fully to  intoxicate  and  corrupt  the  heart.  These 
envenom  it  with  pride,  these  supply  the  sophis- 
try which  supports  impiety,  and  extend  the  means 
and  enlarge  the  capacity  of  doing  miscliief.  They 
have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  produce  that  con- 
fidence in  human  reason,  that  reliance  on  arms 
of  flesh,  which  indisposes  man  to  seek  after  God. 
"  The  wicked,  through  the  pride  of  his  coimtenance. 
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will  not  seek  after  God."*  From  the  history 
of  modem  times^  we  have  abmidant  evidence, 
that  great  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences  have 
not  only  no  harmonizing  or  beneficial  influence 
on  irreligious  minds,  but  that  they  have  often  just 
the  contrary.  Whenever  God  is  not  made  the 
final  end  of  all  knowledge  and  of  all  talent,  they 
lead  the  possessor  further  and  further  from  him, 
and  are  the  mere  instruments  and  embellishments 
of  vice,  and  serve  merely  to  paint  and  adorn  the 
sepulchre  where  virtue  lies  entombed.  The  de- 
scendants of  Cain,  like  too  many  in  the  present 
day,  were,  indeed,  men  of  renown  ;  but,  seeking 
this  as  the  supreme  good,  and  despismg  the  honour 
that  comes  from  above,  they  could  possess  no  sohd 
worth,  and  whatever  there  was  that  might  bear 
the  appearance  of  it  amongst  them,  was  hollow 
and  insincere. 

IV.  I  add,  in  the  last  place,  their  extraordinary 
longevity  as  another  reason  of  the  prodigious  de- 
pravity which  prevailed  at  that  time.  The  lives 
of  many  of  them,  we  learn,  extended  to  nearly 
a  thousand  years.  This  remarkable  circmnstance, 
cooperating  with  the  causes  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, contributed  greatly  to  the  excessive  cor- 
ruption asserted  in  the  text.  It  must  have  acted 
powerfully  in  several  ways. 

1.  He  who  can  indulge  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  living  for  a  very  long  period  in  the  world, 
considers    himself  as    possessing   a    large    estate. 

*  Psalm  X.  4. 
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The  value  of  any  earthly  possession  rises,  partly 
in  proportion  to  the  satisfaction  it  is  capable  of 
aifording,  and  partly  from  its  duration.  Man,  being 
naturally  a  prospective  being,  a  being  who  looks 
forward  to  futurity,  k,  necessarily,  more  attached 
to  every  species  of  good,  in  proportion  to  its  real 
or  imagined  permanence.  How  powerfully,  then, 
must  sensible  and  visible  objects  have  attracted 
the  heart  of  those  who  had  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  enjoying  them  for  a  thousand  years  !  The  pos- 
sessions which  attach  us  to  the  present  world  must 
have  operated,  in  such  circumstances,  with  a  pro- 
digious force. 

2.  Corrupt  habits  must,  tlirough  such  a  long 
track  of  years,  have  had  opportunity  to  fix  them- 
selves more  thoroughly,  to  strike  their  roots  more 
deeply,  than  during  the  contracted  space  of  present 
existence. 

3.  The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  removed 
eternity  to  a  greater  apparent  distance,  and,  there- 
fore, naturally  weakened  its  effects.  If  men  put 
off  the  thoughts  of  death  and  eteniity  when  they 
have  such  a  short  space  to  live  as  they  have  at 
present,  how  difficult  would  it  he  to  impress  [them] 
with  a  serious  or  alarming  apprehension  of  it  at 
the  distance  of  a  thousand  years ! 


.      •        .  .  .  --'A 

IX. 

ON  THE  END  OP  MAN'S  EXISTENCE. 

EzBK.  XV.  2»-^What  is  the  vme  tne  more  than  any  tr6ey  or  ikak 
a  branch  which  is  among  the  trees  of  the  forest  f  • 

The  vine-tree  is  weaker  than  most  trees,  so  as 
to  be  unfit  for  any  work,  and  would  therefore  be 
very  contemptible  but  for  that  property  it  possesses 
of  bringing  forth  a  valuable  and  delicious  friiiL 
On  this  account  it  is  highly  prized,  and  diligently 
cultivated.  But  if  it  fail  of  producing  fiiiit,  the 
diily  purpose  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  is  to  turn 
it  to  fuel.  Such  is  the  figurative  representation 
which  the  prophet  gives  us,  in  this  passage,  of 
man,  considered  especially  as  the  object  of  divine 
care  and  culture.  He  is  naturally  capable  o^ 
yiielding  a  precious  frtiit ;  in  this  consists  his  sole 
excellency;  this  is  the  sole  end  of  his  existence; 
arid  if  hfe  fails  in  this,  he  is  of  no  use  but  to 
be  destroyed. 

I.  Man  is  naturally  capable  of  yielding  a  moirt 
precious  fiiiit :  this  fruit  consists  in  living  to  God. 

1.  He  is  possessed  of  all  the  natural  powers 
which  are  requisite  for  that  purposie.  tte  is  en- 
dowed with  reason  and  understanding,  enabling 
him  to  perceive  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  God, 
and  to  entertain  just,  though  inadequate,  concep- 
tions  of  the  principal  attributes  of  his  nature ;  his 
self-existence,  his  absolute  perfection,  his  power. 
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his  wisdom,  his  all-suflBciency,  Ids  omnipresence,  his 
hoUness,  justice,  and  goodness.  Inferior  animals 
do  not ;  on  wluch  account  he  is  a  vine-tree  amongst 
tlie  trees  of  the  wood ;  inferior  in  many  properties 
to  some  of  them,  but  superior  in  those  particulars 
which  fit  liim  for  this  end,  and  on  that  account 
incomparably  more  valuable. 

2.  As  we  are  possessed  of  natural  powers,  fitting 
us  for  the  service  of  God,  so  he  has  bestowed  upon 
us  much  care  and  culture,  with  an  express  view  to 
this  end.  The  religious  instruction  he  gave  to  his 
ancient  people,  is  frequently  compared  in  scripture 
to  the  cultivation  which  men  bestow  upon  ^hies. 
"  My  beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful 
hill,"  &c.*  "  For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 
is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah  his 
pleasant  plant."f  He  gave  them  iiis  will,  his  ordi- 
nances, his  prophets,  and  separated  them  from  all 
nations  by  peculiar  rites,  that  they  might  be  to 
him  for  a  name,  and  a  praise,  and  a  peculiar  trea- 
sure, above  all  nations.  He  has  done  much  more 
for  us  under  the  gospel.  None  can  be  ignorant  of 
the  intention  of  God  in  all  these  provisions.  "  Yet 
I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right 
seed:  how  then  art  thou  now  turned  into  the  de- 
generate plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me  ?"J; 

II.  This  is  the  only  end  for  which  mankind  are 
formed  and  preserved ;  tliis  is  the  proper  fruit  of 
human  nature,  which  admits  of  nothing  being  sub- 
stituted ip  its  room.     |.,,,.,||,    :,|.-,,,-,,  ■„.i-i,    ..,T.,ii 
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!•  A  mere  selfish,  voluptuous  life,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  the  proper  fruit  of  human  nature. 
He  who  lives  to  himself  is  universally  despised 
and  condemned.  "  Israel  is  an  empty  vine,  he 
bringeth  forth  to  himself."*  "  For  their  vine  is 
of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Go- 
morrah ;  their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  their 
clusters  are  bitter."  f 

2.  A  life  of  social  benevolence,  in  which  the 
public  good  is  preserved,  without  a  supreme  re- 
gard to  God,  cannot  be  this  fiiiit.  Can  such 
persons  be  said  to  neglect  the  end  of  their  exist- 
ence ?     Undoubtedly ;  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(1.)  To  do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  without 
regard  to  God,  is  to  forget  the  principal  relation 
in  which  we  stand,  and,  consequently,  to  neglect 
the  principal  duty.  A  right  behaviour  to  each 
other  is  no  proper  compensation  for  the  want  of 
obedient  regards  to  God  :  (instanced  in  pirates  and 
rebels.)  A  regard  to  God  is  the  root  and  origin  of 
all  real  virtue. 

(2.)  The  end  of  man's  existence  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  considered  as  confined  to  this  world ; 
but  the  proper  end  accomplished  by  mere  social 
virtues,  is  entirely  confined  to  the  present  state. 

(3.)  No  collective  number  of  men  can  be  inde- 
pendent of  God,  more  than  a  single  individual ; 
therefore  no  such  collective  body  has  a  right  to 
consult  their  common  interest,  to  the  neglect  of 
God,  any  more  than  a  single  individual  to  piu^ue 

*   Hos.  X.  1.  f  Deut.  xxxii.  32, 
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his  individual  interest.  The  aggregate  of  mankind 
appears  something  great  and  imposing  in  the  eyes 
of  men ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  peculiar  im- 
portance is  attached  to  those  actions  which  tend 
to  the  public  good.  The  magnitude  of  the  general 
interest,  imposes  a  value  on  those  actions  which 
are  adapted  to  advance  so  great  an  object.  But, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  all  nations  are  as  the  "  drop 
of  a  bucket  ;'*  "  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very 
little  thing."  Suppose  all  the  subjects  of  a  lawful 
prince  were  to  agree  to  stand  by  each  other,  and 
to  promote  each  other's  interest  to  the  utmost ; 
would  this  be  allowed  by  the  prince  as  any  atone- 
ment for  a  great  and  persevering  rebellion  ?  Or 
suppose  a  single  individual  so  disposed,  would  not 
the  result  be  the  same  ?  No  other  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  this. 

III.  He  who  answers  not  the  end  of  his  exist- 
ence, is  fit  only  to  be  destroyed.  He  is  like  a 
vessel  marred  in  the  hand  of  the  potter,  proper 
only  to  be  broken. 

The  barren  vine  may  be  useful  as  fuel,  and  to 
this  purpose  it  is  much  applied  in  eastern  coun- 
tries. Thus  wicked  men  may  be  useful  with  a 
subordinate  kind  of  usefulness,  by  their  destruc- 
tion. 

1.  They  may  thereby  become  edifying  examples 
of  the  just  vengeance  of  God,  in  order  to  deter 
others.  That  this  will  be  one  of  the  ends  an- 
swered by  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  seems 
intimated  in  several  passages  of  scripture,  as  well 
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as  is  supported  by  its  analogy  to  human  gbvern-k 
ment.  ''  And  they  shall  go  forth  and  look  upon 
the  carcases  of  the  men  that  have  transgressed 
against  me ;  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither 
shall  their  fire  be  quenched,  and  they  shall  be  aa 
abhorring  imto  all  flesh."* 

2.  They  will  serve  to  manifest  those  attributes 
of  the  Great  Supreme  which  their  conduct  dis- 
owned, and  which  it  seemed  virtually  to  call  in 
question.  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his 
wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured 
with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  to  destruction  ?"f  This  is  a  subordinate 
use.  Hot  a  primary  end.  It  is  that  for  which  men 
fit  themselves,  by  their  presimiptuous  and  imr 
penitent  n^lect  of  God. 

(1.)  What  blindness  attaches  to  those  who  live 
in  the  total  neglect  of  God  and  religion ! 

(2.)  What  httle  room  is  there  for  that  confidence 
which  many  place  in  correctness  of  deportment 
towards  their  fellow-creatures,  while  religion  is  not 
even  pretended  to  be  the  governing  principle  of 
their  hves  I . 

(3.)  What  need  have  we  all  to  examine  oiu*seIves> 
and  seriously  to  inquire,  whether  we  are  yielding 
that  fiiiit  unto  God,  on  which  we  have  been 
insisting ! 

(4.)  How  ought  those  to  be  alarmed,  when  the 
result  of  such  examination  is,  that  they  have  been 
hitherto  utterly  without  fiiiit!     How  strong  the 

*  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24.  f  Rom.  ix.  22. 
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obligations  on  such,  after  considering  tlieir  ways, 
to  turn  unto  the  Lord.  And  thankful  should  they 
be  that  space  is  afforded  them  for  repentance  and 
salvation !  • 
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RoDi.  viii.    12. — Therefore,  brethren,  me  are  debtors,  not  lo  tkt 
Jiesh,  to  live  after  the  Jleili. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  ascertain, 
not  only  tlie  quality  of  particular  actions,  but  the 
general  principle  on  which  our  life  is  regulated; 
siace  it  is  this  that  must  detennine  our  true  cha- 
racter in  the  sight  of  God.  As  there  are  but  two 
sorts  of  persons  in  the  world,  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual,  so  there 
are  only  two  grand  principles  which  respectively 
actuate  these  two  classes  of  mankind,  and  produce 
all  that  diversity  of  character  by  wliich  they  are 
diittinguisbed.  In  the  context,  they  are  charac- 
terized with  such  jierspicuity  and  precision,  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  decide  to  which  we  belo-ig.  The 
one  are  described  as  enslaved,  the  other  as  free ; 
the  one  an  being  in  the  flesh,  and  "minding"  the 
things  of  it ;  the  other  as  inhabited  and  actuated 

•  Preached  on  the  moruing  of  Sunday,  October  31,  1811,  at 
Leicester. 
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by  the  Spirit ;  the  former  as  the  heirs  of  death ; 
the  latter  as  the  joiiit-heirs  with  the  Lord  of  a 
happy  immortality.  The  text  we  have  chosen  for 
our  present  meditation,  is  a  legitimate  inference, 
deduced  by  the  inspired  writer  from  the  premises 
he  had  been  laying  down ;  it  is  a  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrives,  resulting  from  the  views  which 
he  had  been  exhibiting  of  the  condition  and  expec- 
tation of  two  opposite  descriptions  of  persons. 
"  Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors,  not  to  the 
flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh."  I 

I  shall  endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  settle  t\ie 
meaning  of  the  terms  ^esh  and  Spirit,  employed 
in  the  context,  in  order  to  a  right  conception  of 
the  import  of  the  proposition ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  compare  and  adjust  the  opposite  claims  of 
the  flesh  and  of  the  Spirit. 

1.  Flesh    most   properly    denotes   the   body, 
contradistinction    from    the    soul :    the    matter    Of ' 
which  the  corporeal  stnicture  is  formed :  "  there 
is  one  flesh  of  men."*     And, 

2.  As  all  men  are  possessed  of  this,  it  is  by  i 
easy    figure    of  speech    applied    to  denote    human 
nature,  or  mankind  imiversally.     "  The  end  of  ftll  f 
flesh  is  come  before  God."f 

3.  Because  the  fleshly  or  corporeal  part  of  our  ] 
nature  may  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  it  is  some- 
times used   to   denote   that   in  reUgion  which 
merely  outward  and  ceremonial.      Thus  St  FaxH  i 
says,  "  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  made  ' 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  39.  f  Gen.  vi.  13. 
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jwrfect  by  the  flesh?"*  Thus  the  same  apostle 
speaks  of  "  carnal  ordinances,  "f 

4.  On  account  of  the  deep  and  universal  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  and  this  comiption 
displanng  itself  in  a  peculiar  mannerj  in  producing 
an  addictedness  to  the  indulgence  of  bodily  or 
fleshly  appetites,  the  temi  flesh  Is  frequently  used 
to  denote  moral  comiption,  or  human  nature  con- 
ndtired  as  corrupt.  Jt  is  manifest,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  context,  that  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  to  be  taken  here.  "  That  which  is 
bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;"J  that  is,  corrupt  and 
sinful.  In  this  sense  of  it  the  works  of  tlie  flesh 
are  contrasted  by  St.  Paul  with  the  fruits  of  the 
^lirit.  "  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest, 
which  are  these :  adultery,  fornication,  imclean- 
Dess,  lasciviousncss.  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  emiilations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  here- 
sies, cnvyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings, 
and  such  like."§  From  the  extent  of  the  enume- 
ration, which  comprehends  many  mental  vices,  it 
is  manifest  nothing  less  can  be  intended  by  the 
term  fiesk  than  the  principle  of  corruption,  the 
dictates  of  unrenewed  nature.  By  the  Spirit,  it  is 
plain  we  are  not  to  understand  the  immaterial  prin- 
ciple in  man,  but  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God,  the  author 
of  all  holiness.     This  is  evident  fi'om  the  context. 

Secondly.  As  they  divide  mankind  betwixt  them, 
and  every  man  walks  according  to  the  dictates  of 

■  Oal.  iii.  3.  -f  Hcb.  ix.  10. 

X  Joba  iu.  6.  5  GaL  v.  19—21. 
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the  one  or  the  other^  they  are  considered  as  com- 
petitors. We  shall  examine  and  adjust  their  re- 
spective claims,  that  we  may  discern  to  which  the 
preference  is  due,  and  come  then  fiilly  to  acquiesce 
in  the  decision  of  the  apostle :  "  Therefore  we  are 
debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh." 

There  is  an  ellipsis  in  the  text,  which  must  be 
supphed  from  the  train  of  thought  in  the  context 

Let  us  examine  the  claims  of  the  flesh,  or  of 
corrupt  nature. 

We  may  conceive  the  flesh  pleading  ancient 
possession.  The  pleasiu*es  and  freedom  from  re- 
straint attending  a  compliance  with  her  dictates. 
The  general  usage  and  course  of  the  world,  which 
she  reminds  us  has  been  such  in  every  age.  That 
the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  have  been  under 
her  sway,  the  greatest  of  men  not  excepted,  so 
that  she  can  nmnber  nobles  among  her  vassals, 
and  among  her  subjects  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
The  most  distinguished  by  their  birth,  their  talents, 
or  their  fortune,  she  may  allege,  never  dreamed  of 
an  exemption  from  her  dominion,  never  thought  of 
any  other  method  of  life,  than  that  of  living  after 
the  flesh:  faithful  to  her  dictates  through  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  they  bowed  submissive  at  her 
shrine,  were  initiated  into  her  mysteries,  and  died 
in. her  communion.  Notwithstanding  these  spe- 
cious pleas,  however,  we  shall  see  sufficient  cause 
to  decline  her  yoke,  and  to  come  to  the  apostolic 
conclusion,  if  we  take  the  following  things  into 
oiu*  consideration. 
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1.  Its  claims  are  founded  upon  usurpation  ;  they 
rest  on  no  basis  of  equity.  It  alienates  the  pro- 
perty from  its  lawful  possessor ;  it  uiterferes  with 
a  prior  claim,  which  nothing  can  fairly  defeat. 
Sin,  considered  as  a  master,  does  not  enter  upon 
a  property'  that  is  derelict  or  abandoned  by  its 
owner ;  but  it  attempts  to  occupy  and  appropriate 
what  the  proprietor  never  meant  to  resign,  what 
he  never  can  resign  without  irreparable  injury 
to  his  honour.  The  souls  of  men  are  tlie  most 
\-aIuable  part  of  his  possessions  below,  and  the 
most  capable,  indeed  in  one  sense  they  alone 
are  capable,  of  glorifying  his  perfections. 

I.  Let  us  consider  that  the  Lord  is  our  Maker, 
and  we  the  work  of  his  hands ;  it  is  "  he  that 
created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them  out ;  he 
that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh 
out  of  it ;  he  that  giveth  breath  unto  the  people 
upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  tlierein."* 
The  noble  powers,  by  which  we  are  so  highly 
distinguished  from  the  inferior  parts  of  the  crea- 
tion, the  powers  of  thought,  and  reason,  and  con- 
science, are  of  his  production ;  from  him  they  are 
derived,  and  by  him  they  are  sustained.  His  right 
in  us  is,  consequently,  more  extensive  than  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  conceive  in  any  other  instance, 
because  none  else  ever  gave  existence  to  the 
smallest  particle  of  dust  in  the  balance ;  it  is  in- 
comparably more  than  that,  to  which  it  is  com- 
pared, of  the  potter  over  the  clay.  Whatever 
*  Isaiab  xlii.  5. 
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claim  interferes,  then,  with  his  dominion   over  us, 
must  be  founded  in  absolute  injustice,  without  the 
guilt  of  which   it   is  impossible  to   withhold   any 
thing  from  him ;  and  it  is  injustice  of  the  worst 
description,  for  it  is  robbing  God.     "  Will  a  man 
rob  God  ?"   exclaims  the  prophet :    "  yet  ye  have 
robbed  me,  saith  the   Lord,   in   tithes   and  offer- 
ings."*    But  what   are    tithes    and  offerings  com- 
pared to  that  love,  adoration,    and  obedience,  in 
which,  even  while   they  were    enjoined,    all    thdr 
value  consisted,  and  which  arc  of  perpetual  obli- 
gation when  they  cease  any  longer  to  be  enjoined  I 
Nor  does  the  dominion   of  God  rest  only  on  his 
power  as  a  Creator;  it  claims  our  submission,  also, 
on  the  ground    of  those  transcendent  perfections 
and  excellencies   which    belong  essentially  to  the  | 
blessed  God,  and  the  exercise  of  which  is  insepar- 
rable  from  his  administration.     By  virtue  of  these, 
he  is   the    sovereign    good,    the    only   good ;    for,    , 
strictly  speaking,  *'  there  is  none  good  but  God ;" 
the  infinite,   the   absolute,    the    unchan^ng,    the  , 
satisfying,   the    all-comprohending  good ;   so   that  i 
whatever  appears  beautiftil  or  glorious  among  thfe'  I 
crfeatures,  is  but  an  efflux  from   his   fulness,    the  I 
feint  reflection  of  his  glory.  i 

2.  If  we  reflect  on   the  powers  with  which  wft  j 
are    endued,    we    cannot    suppose    that   they    are' 
formed    for    no    other    end   than   the   indulgence 
of  carnal    appetites,    the    amassing   of  riches,    thfe  J 
enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures,  or  the  procuring 
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honours  and  distinctions  from  our  fellow-worms. 
■yVe  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  a  strange 
disproportion  between  such  powers  and  such  pur- 
suits, and  that  they  cannot  be  confined  to  them 
without  descending  unspeakably  beneath  our  level, 
without  a  base  forgetfulness  of  ourselves  as  well 
as  of  God,  and  a  voluntary  dereliction  of  our  rank. 
Jeremiah,  when  he  witnessed  the  ruin  and  deso- 
lation of  his  country,  beheld  with  astonishment 
those  that  were  brought  up  in  scarlet  embrace 
dunghills ;  a  deplorable,  but  an  involuntary  degra- 
dation. But  this  we  are  now  speaking  of  is 
chosen  and  \oluntary ;  these  dunghiUs,  for  such 
are  the  highest  forms  of  created  good  when  com- 
pared with  the  blessed  God,  are  embraced  with 
appetite  and  desire. 

3.  If  God  were  disposed  to  relinquish  his 
claim,  the  usurpation  of  another  master  might  be 
yielded  to  with  tlie  more  plausible  pretence :  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  If  we  beUeve  his  word, 
he  never  means  to  part  with  his  right  over  his 
creatures.  "  If  I  am  a  father,  where  is  my  re- 
verence ?  if  I  ara  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ?"* 
yVe  caimot  suppose,  without  the  utmost  absurdity, 
he  will  ever  divest  himself  of  his  authority ;  wliich 
he  could  never  do  without  unpaning  his  dignity 
and  introducing  confusion  into  his  empire.  He 
owes  it  to  himself  not  to  relinquish  what  we  owe 
to  him.  The  claims  of  the  flesh,  then,  are  fomided 
on  pl^n  and  direct  usurpation. 
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IL  Let  us  next  examine  the  claims  of  tUe  flesh 
by  what  we  have  ah-eady  derived  from  it.  Let  ns 
see  whether  it  is  such  a  master  as  deserves  to  be 
served  any  longer.  Of  the  boasted  pleasures  it 
has  afforded^  say  christians^  what  remains  but  a 
painful  and  humiliating  remembrance  ?  **  What 
fruit  had  ye  in  those  things  of  which  ye  are  now 
ashamed  ?"  Has  any  thing  accrued  to  you  from 
the  service  of  sin,  which  you  would  wish  to  renew  ? 
Though  it  might  flatter  your  imagination  with  the 
appearance  of  good,  did  it  not  afterwards  "  bite  as 
a  serpent  »and  sting  as  an  adder  ?"  You  remember 
the  wormwood  and  the  gall  you  were  made  to 
taste,  when  you  were  first  convinced  of  its  evil; 
arid  you  know  what  a  bitter  and  evil  thing  it  is 
to  depart  from  the  Hving  God.  It  has  already 
brought  you  to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  it  has 
placed  you  in  a  situation  in  which  nothing  but  the 
interposition  of  sovereign  mercy  could  have  saved 
you.  By  estranging  you  from  God,  it  shut  up  the 
path  to  real  good.  In  your  unconverted  state,  it 
indisposed  you  to  prayer,  armed  you  with  prejudice 
against  the  salutary  truths  of  the  gospel,  darkened 
your  understanding,  and  seared  your  conscience. 
Such  was  its  deceitfulness,  that  you  were  led  by 
it  to  put  '^  evil  for  good,  and  good  for  evil ;  sweet 
for  bitter,  and  bitter  for  sweet."  Your  ears  were 
closed  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charmed  he 
never  so  wisely.  You  were  made  to  fancy  that 
true  religion  was  melancholy,  that  tenderness  df 
conscience    was    needless    scrupulosity,    and   that 
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happiness  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  pleasures 
and  pursuits  of  this  world.  It  engaged  you  in 
the  chase  of  innumerable  vanities.  You  "  followed 
after  your  lovers,  but  could  not  overtake  them ;" 
fled  from  one  refuge  to  another,  till,  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  the  prophet,  "  You  were  wearied 
in  the  multitude  of  your  way."  In  the  mean  time, 
to  all  pleasant  and  delightful  intercourse  with  the 
Father  of  spirits,  to  the  soothing  accents  of  peace 
and  pardon  issuing  from  Christ,  and  to  all  the 
consolations  of  piety,  you  were  utter  strangers. 
In  your  more  serious  and  reflecting  moments, 
your  heart  meditated  terror ;  death,  judgement, 
and  eternity,  were  awfiil  sounds  in  your  ears,  and 
you  only  felt  a  delusive  and  sickly  repose,  while 
you  forgot  they  had  any  existence.  On  a  calm 
reriew  of  your  conduct,  you  felt  an  uneasiness, 
which  you  were  conscious  was  so  just  and  well 
founded,  tliat  you  seldom  dared  to  reflect.  Surely 
you  will  acknowledge,  that  you,  at  least,  are  not 
debtors  to  the  flesh.  And  what  has  the  flesh  to 
plead  for  its  services,  which  will  bear  for  a  moment 
to  be  weighed  against  these  great  evils  ?  Wliat  has 
Satan  to  plead,  who,  by  means  of  it,  "  rules  in 
the  children  of  disobedience  ?"  Will  he  venture 
to  mention  a  few  vain  and  sinful  amusements,  a 
wanton  arbitrary  liberty,  or  a  few  transient  guilty 
pleasures,  wliich,  I  trust,  you  are  so  far  from 
wishing  to  repeat,  that  you  never  think  of  them 
without  blushing  before  God  ?  How  are  you  more 
indebted   to  the    flesh,   since  you    had   reason   to 
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hope  you  formed  a  saving  acquaintance  with  God  ? 
The  partial  indulgence  to  its  dictates  has  robbed 
you  of  your  comfort,  has  retarded  your  progress 
to  heaven,  and  made  you  pass  many  a  day  sad 
and  disconsolate,  when,  but  for  this,  the  joy  of 
the  Lord  would  have  been  "  your  strength." 

Tho  more  we  observe  what  passes  around  us  with 
a  serious  mind,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced 
how  httle  men  are  indebted  to  the  flesh.  Look  at 
that  young  man,  the  early  victim  of  lewdness  an4 
intemperance,  who,  though  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
has  "  his  bones  filled  with  the  sins  of  his  youth." 
Survey  his  emaciated  cheek,  his  infirm  and  withered 
frame,  and  his  eyes  sunk  and  devoid  of  lustre ;  the 
picture  of  misery  and  dejection.  Hear  Ms  com- 
plaint, how  he  mourns  at  the  last,  now  his  flesh 
and  his  body  are  consumed :  "  How  have  I  hated 
instruction  and  my  heart  despised  reproof,  and 
have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor 
inclined  my  ear  to  them  that  instructed  me  !^I  was 
almost  in  all  evil  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation 
of  the  assembly."  Is  he  a  debtor  to  the  flesh  2 
Behold  that  votary  of  the  world,  successful  as  hp 
has  been  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  stained  by  no 
flagrant  crime.  Yet  he  has  lived  "  without  God 
in  the  world;"  and  now  his  days  are  drawing  to  ft 
close,  he  feels  himself  verging  to  the  grave,  and  no 
hope  animates,  no  pleasing  reflection  cheers  him. 
The  only  consolation  he  receives,  or  rather,  the  onty 
relief  of  his  anguish,  is  in  grasping  the  treasures 
he  must  shortly  quit.      Is  he  a  debtor  to  the  flesh  ? 
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*  '  HI.  We  shall  examine  the  claims  of  the  flesh 
by  the  aspect  they  bear  on  our  future  interests. 
Before  we  engage  in  the  service  of  a  master,  it 
is  reasonable  to  inquire  into  the  advantages  he 
stipulates,  and  the  prospects  of  futurity  attendant 
upon  his  senice.  In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life, 
we  should  consider  the  neglect  of  such  an  inquiry 
chargeable  with  the  highest  imprudence.  Dreadi'ul 
is  it,  in  this  view,  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  service  of  corruption. 
*'  If  ye  hve  after  the  flesh,"  says  the  apostle, 
"  ye  shall  die."*  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  f 
And,  to  demonstrate  the  close  and  unavoidable 
connexion  subsisting  between  them,  he  adds,  "  If 
ye  sow  to  the  flesh,  ye  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
corruption,"  J  It  is  not  an  incidental  connexion, 
it  is  an  indissoluble  one,  fixed  in  the  constitution 
of  things.  "  Lust,  when  it  is  conceived,  bringeth 
forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth 
forth  death."  §  If  we  live  in  the  indulgence  of 
carnal  appetites,  if  we  comply  habitually  with  the 
dictates  of  corrupt  nature ;  the  word  of  God  has 
assured  us  of  what  will  follow :  "  The  end  of  these 
things  is  death."  ||  "  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with 
vain  words ;  for  because  of  these  things  cometh 
the  wrath  of  God  on  the  children  of  disobedience."^ 
"  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked :  whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  also  shall  he  reap."**    For 


•  Rom.  viii.  13.         +  Rom.  vi.  23.         J  Gal,  v 
S  James  i.  15.  |j  Rom.  vi.  21.         ^  Eph. 
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reason  we  ean  never  be  debtors  to  the  flesh  to 
live  after  the  flesh ;  the  very  reason  assigned  in 
the  clause  immediately  following  the  text.  We 
can  never  be  mider  obligations  to  obey  such  a 
master,  who  rewards  his  services  with  death  ; 
death,  spiritual  and  eternal.  The  fruits  of  sin, 
when  brought  to  maturity,  are  corruption:  his 
most  finished  production  is  death ;  and  the  ma- 
terials on  which  he  works  the  fabric  of  that 
manufacture,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak, 
consist  in  the  elements  of  damnation.  To  such 
a  master  we  can  owe  nothing  but  a  decided  re^ 
jection  of  his  offers,  a  perpetual  abhorrence,  and 
an  awfiil  fear  of  ever  being  deceived  by  his.  stra- 
tagems, or  entangled  in  his  snares. 
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REGENERATION. 

Jauxs  L  18. — Of  his  own  tpill  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truthy 
that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  Jirstfruits  of  his  creatures. 

In  this  chapter  the  apostle  endeavours  to  fortify 
the  minds  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  under 
the  various  trials  and  persecutions  to  which  their 
religion  exposed  them,  by  assuring  them  of  the 
happy  fruits,  in  their  spiritual  improvement,  they 
might  expect  to  reap  from  them  here,  and  the 
more  abimdant  reward  which  awaited  them  here- 
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alter.  "  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye 
fall  into  divers  temptations,  knowing  this,  that  the 
trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience."* 

Lest  any  might  be  induced  to  relax  in  their 
vigilance,  under  an  idea  that  tlie  circumstances  of 
their  trial  were  too  arduous,  and  that  if  they  slirunk 
in  the  combat  they  might  excuse  themselves  from 
the  consideration  of  its  being  disproportioned  to 
their  strength,  and  that  they  were,  therefore,  in 
feet,  tempted  of  God,  he  takes  pains  to  repel  this 
insinuation,  and  to  shew,  that  the  success  of  any 
temptation  whatever  is  solely  to  be  imputed  to 
the  unbridled  corruption  of  the  human  heart.  It  is, 
he  tells  us,  "  when  a  man  is  drawn  away  by  his  own 
heart's  lust,  and  enticed,"  that  he  is  "  tempted ;"  + 
this  sinful  corruption  has  its  origin  in  his  own  heart 
only  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  smallest  degree  to  be  imputed 
to  God,  as  though  he  impelled  to  it  by  a  direct 
agency,  or  so  ordered  tilings,  in  the  course  of  his 
providence,  as  to  render  it  unavoidable.  The  sum 
of  his  doctrine  on  this  head  appears  to  be  this, 
that  all  evil  is  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  our  hearts,  on  which  temptation 
operates;  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  moral  and  spi- 
ritual good  is  from  God,  and  "cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights,  mth  whom  there  is  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  of  turning."  J  The  commu- 
nications of  grace  are  emphatically  denominated, 
"  good  and  perfect  gifts,"  by  way  of  asserting  their 
immeasurable  superiority  to  the  blessings  which 
•  Jamea  I  2,  3.  f  James  i.  14.  J  James  i.  17. 
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relate  to  the  present  life;  and  of  these  gifts 
St  James  affirms,  that  every  one  of  them  "  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  domi  from  the  Father 
of  lights."  Their  origin  is  truly  celestial :  they 
are  not  capable  of  being  communicated,  like  the 
good  tilings  of  this  life,  by  one  human  being  to 
another ;  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  divine  dona- 
tions, which  can  only  proceed  from  above.  As  a 
farther  illustration  of  the  proposition  he  had  been 
laying  down,  he  introduces  the  words  of  the  text: 
"  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  erf 
truth,  tliat  we  should  be  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of 
his  creatures."  These  words  instruct  us  in  the 
cause,  the  instrument,  and  the  eud,  of  the  reuovar 
tion  of  christians. 

I.  The  cause  is  "  the  will "  of  God ; — Go4 
operating  by  a  free  and  spontaneous  agency.  His 
grace  imparted  in  regeneration  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  grace  the  most  free  and  unmixed,  the 
fruit  of  his  sovereign  will,  in  opposition  to  any 
necessity  of  nature  to  which  it  may  be  ascribed : 
for,  though  the  nature  of  his  agency  cannot  but 
be  consonant  to  his  character,  thougli  the  fruit  of 
his  Spirit  cannot  but  be  most  pure  and  holy,  yet 
he  was  under  no  necessity  to  interpose  at  all. 
That  the  effect  of  his  special  operation  on  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful  should  he  sanctifying,  is  ua- 
avoidable ;  but  his  operating  at  all  by  his  Spirit, 
in  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  creature,  is  to  be 
ascribed  solely  to  "  his  own  good  pleasure."* 
•  Phil.  ii.  18. 
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It  is  of  his  own  will,  as  opposed,  not  only  to  a 
necessity  of  nature  in  him,  but  to  any  claim  of 
merit  in  the  subject  of  this  his  gracious  agency. 
No  previous  worthiness  of  ours,  no  attractiie  ex- 
cellence in  us,  engaged  his  attention,  or  induced 
him  to  exert  his  power  in  our  reno\'ation :  for 
whence  could  this  arise  in  a  creatiu-e  so  fallen  and 
corrupt  as  to  need  so  thorough  a  renovation  ?  Or 
how,  since  "  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh 
from  above,"  can  it  be  supposed  to  subsist  previous 
to,  or  apart  from,  his  donation  ?  In  the  context 
the  apostle  has  been  strongly  insisting  on  it,  that 
the  beginning  of"  all  moral  evil  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
man ;  the  beginning  of  all  good  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  and  it  is  in  supporting  this  assertion  he 
introduces  the  words  of  the  text,  "  Of  his  own  will 
begat  be  us." 

No  signs  of  virtuous  and  laudable  conduct  had 
ensued  to  procure  the  communication  of  divine 
grace,  agreeable  to  what  anotlier  apostle  observes, 
in  his  epistle  to  Titus :  "  not  by  works  of  right- 
eousness which  we  have  done,  but  according  to 
his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regene- 
ration, and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

The  production  and  maintenance  of  religion  is 
styled  by  the  same  writer,  "  the  good  pleasure  of 
hi*  wilL"+ 

H.  The  instrument  of  this  renovation  is  "  the 
word  of  trutli."  In  infusing  the  principle  of  divine 
life  into  the  soul,  God  is  wont  to  employ  the  gospel 
•  Titus  iii.  5.  f  2  Thess.  i.  II. 
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as  the  instrument,  styled,  with  the  utmost'  pro- 
priety, "  the  word  of  truth  :"  not  only  on  account 
of  the  infallible  truth  and  certainty  of  all  its  decla^ 
rations,  but  on  accoimt  of  its  high  dignity  and 
excellence,  as  a  revelation  from  Gpd,  it  is  "the 
truth ;"  to  which  whatever  is  contrary  is  unposture, 
and  whatever  is  compared  to  it  insignificant* 
'  It  falls  not  within  the  limits  of  this  discourse  to 
illustrate,  at  large,  the  manner  in  which  the  word 
of  God  produces  a  saving  change :  two^  circum- 
stances  may  suffice  to  establish  the  £ict.  The 
first  «.  that  «here  the  light  of  the  gospel  is  ««- 
known  no  such  beneficial  alteration  in  the  cha- 
racter is  perceived,  no  features  of  a  renewed  and 
sanctified  mind  are  to  be  traced.  The  second  is, 
that  among  those  who  live  under  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  the  reality  of  such  a  change  is  less  or  more 
to  be  perceived,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  gospel  is  seriously  attended  to,  and 
cordially  received.  Every  person  who  is  deeply 
influenced  by  religious  considerations,  and  enabled 
to  live  a  holy  and .  spiritual  life,  will  acknowledge 
his  deep  obligations  to  the  gospel ;  and  that  it  is 
to  its  distinguishing  discoveries  he  is,  under  God, 
indebted  for  the  renovation  he  has  experienced. 
"  Being  bom  again,"  saith  St.  Peter,  '^  not  of  cor- 
ruptible seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  woid  of 
God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."f 

III.    We  are   directed  to   the   consideration   of 
the  end  proposed  by  this  regenerating  influence, 

•  Gal.iii.  1.  f  1  Pet  i.  28. 
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■'  that  we   might  be  a  kind  of  first-fniit  of  the 
creatures." 

In  the  Jewish  law,  wliich  was,  in  all  its  essential 
parts,  a  perpetual  shadow  of  the  gospel,  the  first- 
fruits  of  tlie  earth  were  commanded  to  be  dedi- 
cated in  the  temple,  and  presented  by  the  priest 
as  an  offering  to  God :  "  The  first  of  the  Iruits 
of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  thy  God."*  In  the  performance  of  this 
part  of  rchgious  duty,  an  affecting  form  of  words 
was  prescribed,  expressive  of  the  humility  and 
gratitude  of  the  offerer.f  When  a  vineyard  was 
planted,  the  IsraeUtes  were  forbidden  to  partake 
of  the  fruits  for  the  first  three  years  ;  during  which 
it  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  uncircumcised  and 
impure  :  "  And  when  ye  shall  come  into  the  land, 
luid  shall  have  planted  all  manner  of  trees  for  food, 
then  ye  shall  count  the  fruit  thereof  as  uncircum- 
cised :  three  years  shall  it  be  as  uncircmncised  unto 
you :  it  shall  not  be  eaten  of.     But  in  the  fourth 


•  Esod.  XKKiv.  2fi. 

+  •*  Thou  shalt  take  of  tlie  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the  earth, 
which  thou  shalt  bring  of  thy  land  that  the  Lord  tliy  God  giveth 
thee,  and  shalt  put  it  in  a  basket,  and  shalt  go  unto  the  place 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there. 

"  And  thou  shalt  speak  and  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  A 
Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father,  and  he  went  down  into 
Egypt,  and  sojourned  there  with  a  few,  and  became  there  a 
mlion,  great,  mighty,  and  populous. 

"  And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought  the  firstihiils  of  the  land, 
which  thou,  O  Lord,  bast  given  me.  And  tliou  shall  set  it  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  worship  before  the  Lord  thy  God." 
Deut.  xi.\\.  2,  5    HI. 
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year  all  the  fiiiit  thereof  shall  be  holy  to  praise  the 
Lord  withal."* 

In  allusion  to  this,  the  apostle  observes,  the 
design  of  Christianity  is,  that  bemg  received  into 
the  heart  as  a  renovating  principle,  we  may  be- 
t;ome,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  what  the  firuits  pre- 
sented in  the  temple  were  in  a  literal ;  '^  a  certain 
firstfruits  of  his  creatures :"  in  which  representar 
tion,  he  meant,  probably,  to  include  the  following 
ideas: — ^that  we  should  be  dedicated  to  God  as 
holy  persons,  separated  from  every  unclean  use; 
that  we  should  be  distinguished  as  the  most 
exceUent  part  of  his  creatures ;  as  the  firstfruits 
were  ever  considered  as  the  best  of  the  kind ;  and 
that  our  dedication  to  God  should  be  a  pledge  and 
[earnest]  of  the  universal  sanctification  of  the 
creatures. 

1.  This  representation  denotes  our  solenm  de* 
dication  to  God,  as  holy  persons, — ^as  persons  set 
apart  for  his  use  and  service.  Christians  are  not 
their  own,  and  the  method  by  which  God  claims 
and  appropriates  them  to  himself  is  that  of  rege* 
nerating  grace. 

The  principle  of  regeneration  is  a  principle 
which  prompts  men  to  devote  themselves  to  God. 
They  in  whom  it  is  planted  *'  present  themselves 
a  living  sacrifice  ;"f  as  "  a  reasonable  service,"  they 
present  all  their  faculties  and  powers  to  him ;  their 
understanding,  to  be  guided  and  enlightened  by 
his  truth  ;  their  will,  to  be  swayed  by  his  authority, 

*  Lev.  xix.  23,  24.  f  Rom.  xii.  1. 
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and  to  be  obedient  to  his  dictates  ;  their  hearts  and 
affections,  to  be  filled  with  his  presence,  and  re- 
plenished with  his  love ;  the  members  of  their 
body,  to  be  instniments  of  his  glory,  sacred  to  his 
use  ;  their  time,  to  be  employed  in  the  way  which 
he  directs,  and  in  pm-suit  of  the  objects  which  he 
prescribes,  and  no  longer  according  to  the  dictates 
of  inclination  and  caprice.  They  feel,  and  cheer- 
fully acknowledge,  the  obligations  they  are  under 
to  r^;ard  him  as  their  God,— their  owner  and  their 
Lord,  through  the  Redeemer.  They  deprecate  the 
thought  of  considering  themselves  under  any  other 
light,  than  as  those  who  are  "  bought  with  a 
price  ;"*  that,  as  God  was  highly  honoured  by 
presentuig  the  firstfhiits  in  the  temple,  since  it  was 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  absolute  right  over 
all  things  inhering  in  him,  and  that  whatever  was 
possessed  was  held  at  his  pleasure,  so  he  is  much 
more  honoured  by  our  devoting  ourselves,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  offerer  is  superior  to  the  gifl,  in 
proportion  as  a  reasonable  creature  is  superior  to 
unconscious  matter.  "  They  gave  themselves," 
says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Macedonians,  "  first 
to  the  Lord  ;"t  they  gave  themselves  immediately 
to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great  High  Priest  and 
Mediator,  to  be  by  him  presented  with  acceptance 
to  the  Father,  just  as  the  basket  of  firstfruits  was 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  priests,  to  be  laid  upon 
that  "altar  which  sanctifies  the  gift." J  It  would 
have  been  great  presumption  for  an  Israelite  to 
•  1  Cor.  ri.  20.  f  2  Cor.  viii.  5.  J  MaU.  xxm.  19. 
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present  his  fruits  without  the  intervention  of  the 
priest,  as  they  were  to  be  received  immediately 
from  his  hands ;  so,  in  our  approaches,  we  ar$  to 
come  first  to  the  Mediator,  and,  in  his  name,  to 
devote  ourselves  to  God :  "  No  man  cometh  to 
the  Father  but  by  him/'*  ik, 

Though  we  are  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  ac- 
ceptance  of  so  great  a  King,  yet,  when  we  present 
ourselves,  we  offer  the  noblest  present  in  our 
power,  we  offer  that  which  has  an  intrinsic  excel- 
lence,  far  beyond  the  most  costly  material  gifts; 
we  offer  what  has  a  suitability  in  it  to  the  character 
of  God ;  that  which  is  immaterial,  to  the  '*  Father 
of  lights,"f  and  that  which  is  spiritual,  to  the 
*'  Father  of  spirits."J  If  he  will  deign  to  receive 
any  tribute  or  acknowledgement  at  the  hands  of 
a  &llen  creatiu'e,  as  he  has  demonstrated  his  rea- 
diness to  do  through  a  Mediator ;  what  can  be 
deemed  equally  fit  for  this  piupose  with  the  solemn 
consecration  of  our  inmost  powers  to  him,  in  love, 
adoration,  and  obedience?  A  soul  resigning  itself 
to  him,  panting  after  him,  and  ambitious  of  pleas- 
ing him  in  all  things,  is  a  far  more  excellent  gift 
than  the  numerous  peace-offerings  which  Solomon, 
surrounded  by  a  whole  nation,  presented  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.  Under  the  gospel  he 
makes  little  account  of  other  offering :  the  fruit 
which  he  demands  is  the  fruit  of  our  lips.  By  the 
Lord  Jesus,  therefore,  *'  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of 

*  John  xiv.  6.  f  James  i.  17.  J  Heb.  xii.  9. 
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our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his  name."*  When  the 
fruits  were  dedicated,  the  grant  was  irrevocable. 
The  right  to  them  passed  fully  and  for  ever  from 
the  offerer,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  resume  them  again.  Thus,  when  we  have 
dedicated  ourselves  to  (jed,  the  act  is  irrevocable ; 
we  must  never  pretend  the  least  right  in  ourselves 
any  more ;  we  are  to  consider  ourselves  entirely 
the  Lord's. 

2.  This  "  being  a  certain  firstfruits  of  his  crea- 
tures," denotes  the  superior  honour  and  dignity 
which  it  is  the  gracious  design  of  God  to  put  upon 
christians.  The  first-fruits  presented  to  God  were 
not  only  required  to  be  of  the  best,  but  they 
derrred  a  preeminence  above  all  others,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  dedicated  to 
God  ;  they  were  employed  to  a  nobler  use.  Grace 
dignifies  and  exalts,  in  a  similar  manner,  its  pos- 
sessor :  *'  The  righteous  is  more  excellent  than 
his  neighbour  ;"f  however  obscure  in  station,  and 
however  beclouded  and  depressed  by  the  meanness 
of  his  external  condition,  he  is  one  of  the  excellent 
of  the  earth.  His  employment  is  that  of  "  a  king 
and  a  priest  unto  God."  J  In  reflecting  some  rays 
of  his  image,  in  advancing  the  honour,  and  sustain- 
ing the  cause  of  the  blessed  God,  he  is  infinitely 
more  honourably  occupied  than  the  votaries  of  the 
world,  or  the  servants  of  sin.  His  calling  is  "  high 
and  heavenly."  §    He  is  associated  with  Jesus  and 
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the  holy  angels  in  sacred  ministries,  his  pursuits 
are  of  a  permanent  and  eternal  nature. 

If  we  consider  the  principles,  also,  which  actuate 
good  men  and  form  the  basis  of  their  character,  we 
shall  perceive  a  greatness  and  elevation  to  which 
the  world  is  an  entire  stranger.  Is  there  notliing 
more  noble  in  taking  a  wide  prospect,  and  in  look- 
ing at  "  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal,"* 
than  in  being  absorbed  in  transitory  concerns  ?  Is 
not  that  a  higher  species  of  wisdom  which  calcu- 
lates upon  the  interests  and  advantages  which  lie 
concealed  from  eyes  of  flesh  in  the  depths  of  etei> 
nity,  than  that  which  contents  itself  with  securing 
perishing  riches  ? 

Is  it  not  incomparably  more  noble  and  more 
worthy  of  an  immortal  creature  to  be  "  providing 
for  himself  bags  that  wax  not  old,"  *'  a  treasure  in'^ 
the  heavens  that  fadeth  not,"f  than  in  searching 
for  "  filthy  lucre  ?"  J  Is  there  not  more  true  dig- 
nity in  the  patience  that  waits  with  composure  to 
be  happy,  than  in  the  childish  eagerness  which 
catches  at  every  momentary  gratification  ?  Is  ^ 
not  more  magnanimous  to  conquer  than  submit  to 
the  world  ?  to  tread  the  world  under  our  feet  than 
to  be  enslaved  by  it  ?  to  be  able  to  exercise  that 
self-command  over  our  sensual  affections  which 
secures  the  pleasures  of  innocence  and  the  appro- 
bation of  conscience,  than  to  be  the  victim  of  un- 
bridled passions  ?  to  rule  our  own  spirit,  than  tor- 
be  the  sport  of  its  tyrannical  disorder  ?  to  rise 
■  2  Cor.  iv.  18.         f  Luke  xii.  33.         J  1  Tim.  iii.;3. 
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above  a  sense  of  injury  so  as  to  forgive  our  ene- 
mies, rather  than  to  be  tormented  with  malice  and 
revenge  ?  He  must  be  insensible  to  reason,  who 
is  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  these  interrogatories ; 
and  to  answer  tliem  in  the  affirmative  is  to  attest 
the  superior  dignity  of  the  christian  character,  to 
acknowledge  that  christians  are  "  a  sort  of  first- 
fruits  of  the  creatures." 

They  are  so  at  present,  with  all  the  imperfections 
which  attach  to  their  state  and  their  character ; 
but  they  will  be  incomparably  more  so,  when  they 
Khali  be  assembled  around  the  throne,  and  it  shall 
be  declared  of  them ;— "  These  are  they  which 
follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth :  these 
were  redeemed  from  among  men,  being  the  first- 
fruits  unto  God  and  the  Lamb."* 

3.  The  representation  of  christians  as  a  certain 
firstfhiits  of  the  creatures,  implies  the  accession  of 
the  future  harvest :  they  are  a  pledge  only  of  what 
is  to  follow :  their  dedication  to  God  as  the  first- 
fruits  is  a  preparation  for  the  universal  prevalence 
of  religion, — the  universal  sanctification  of  the 
creatures. 

Improvement. 

L  Let  us  adore  God  for  having  planted  in  the 
breast  a  principle  of  true  religion. 

II.     Let   us    be    ambitious    of  exemplifying 
excellence  and  dignity  of  our  christian  calling. 


the  M 
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III.  As  aii  important  means  of  thiSj  let  us  study 
the  gospel,  and  endeavour  to  gain  a  deeper  and 
more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  word  of 
truth.* 


XII. 

ON  SPIRITUAL  DEATH. 


£pH.  ii.  1. — And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  de^  in  htJH 

passes  and  sins. 

The  power  of  God  was  most  illustriously  dis- 
played in  raising  Christ  from  the  dead ;  but  there 
is  another  operation  of  divine  power  which  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  this,  of  which  every  indivi^ 
dual  believer  is  the  subject  It  is  the  prayer  o£ 
the  apostle,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  the  Ephesians  might  have  an  iut- 
creasing  experience  of  the  effects  of  that  power 
which  is  exerted  towards  "them  that  beheve; 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power:** 
and  what  particular  effect  of  divine  [power]  he 
had  in  immediate  contemplation,  he  informs  us  in 
the  first  part  of  the  ensuing  chapter:  "And  you 
hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins."  He  had  not  merely  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead,  but  he  had  wrought  a  similar  deliveranc0 
for  the  Ephesians,  by  imparting  spiritual  life  to 
those  who  had  been  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

•  Preached  7th  of  March,  1811,   at  the  Wednesday    evening 
lecture. 
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In  treating  of  these  words,  I  shall  first  Inquire 
to  what  extent  this  representation  of  a  death  in 
trespasses  and  sins  is  to  be  applied,  and  to  what 
description  of  persons  it  belongs.  Secondly,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  its  import : — and,  thu-dly,  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  wretched  state  of  those  who  may 
justly  be  affirmed  to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. . 

May  the  Lord  the  Spirit  apply  the  awful  truths 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  unfold,  with  power  to 
the  conscience! 

I.  Are  those  expressions,  "  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,"  to  be  understood  as  applicable  only, 
or  chiefly,  to  heathens  ?  or  to  such  in  christian 
countries  as  have  run  very  remarkable  lengths  in 
wickedness?  or  are  they  applicable  to  the  state  of 
the  unconverted  iniiversally  ?  The  heathen,  say 
some,  were  exceedingly  corrupt  and  wicked,  to- 
tally enslaved  to  idols,  "  without  hope  and  with- 
out God  in  the  world."  It  was  in  consideration  of 
this  their  remarkable  alienation  from  God,  and 
extreme  corruption  of  manners,  the  apostle  was 
led  to  employ  such  phrases ;  which  are  by  no 
means  to  be  appUed  to  men  educated  in  the  light 
of  Christianity,  although  they  may  not  yet  be  in 
a  state  of  salvation.  Whether  the  representation 
^plies  to  heathens  only,  or  to  tliose  in  a  christian 
country,  who  for  their  enormous  sins  may  be  justly 
compared  to  heathens ;  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
applied  to  unconverted  sinners  universally,  will 
perhaps  sufficiently  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. 


L 
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1.  The  apostle  expressly  includeis  himself  among 
those  whose  former  state  he  had  been  considering.* 
To  the  same  purpose  the  apostle  includes  himself 
in  the  following  description.  ''  For  we  ourselves 
were  sometimes  foolish^  disobedient,  deceived, 
serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice 
and  envy,  hatefiil,  and  hating  one  another."  f 

2.  The  same  expression  is  applied  generally  to 
those  who  never  were  heathens.  ''  And  another  of 
his  disciples  said.  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and 
bury  my  father.  But  Jesus  said.  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead,"  J  the  meaning  of  which  is  obr 
vious.  Let  those  who  are  spiritually  dead,  who 
are  therefore  totally  unqualified  to  serve  me  in 
the  gospel,  perform  such  offices  as  those,  to  which 
they  are  fully  equal;  but  for  thee,  thou  art  fitted 
for  a  higher  and  nobler  employment — go  thou  and 
preach  the  gospel. 

*'  3.  It  is  the  declared  intention  of  Jesus  Christ, 
by  his  appearance  in  our  world,  to  give  fife  to  the 
world  by  exhibiting  himself  as  the  bread  of  life. 
*'  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life."  §  Here 
we  have  the  affirmation  of  him  that  cannot  lie; 
that  those,  whosoever  they  be  that  are  destitute 
of  saving  faith,  are  also  destitute  of  spiritual  life. 
*'  They  have  no  life  m  them  ;"  ||  which  can  surely 
be  imderstood  in  no  other  sense  than  what  is  equi- 
valent to  the  passage  before  us. 


•  Eph.  ii.  3,  4.        f  Tit  iii.  3.  J  Matt  viii.  22. 

§  John  X.  10  ;  vi.  32,  33.  ||  John  vi.  53. 
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4.  True  christiaDs,  without  any  exception,  are 
described  as  persons  who  have  "  passed  from  death 
unto  life."*  "  He  that  heareth  ray  words,  and  be- 
lieveth  on  liini  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life, 
and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  hath 
passed  from  death  unto  hfe."f  "  Hereby  we  know 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  lile,  because  we 
love  the  brethren ;  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
abideth  in  death."  J 

Here  the  moral  state  of  the  world  is  supposed 
to  be  separated  by  an  invisible  boundary  into  two 
r^ons,  a  region  of  life  and  a  region  of  death ; 
and  it  is  impHed,  that  none  come  into  the  former, 
that  is,  that  of  life,  but  by  passing  into  it  from  the 
latter.  They  were  not  natives  of  this  blessed 
region,  but  migrated  or  travelled  to  it  from  an 
opposite  one.  And  who  are  those  remaining  in  a 
state  of  death  ?  "  He  who  loveth  not  his  brother," 
that  is,  who  loveth  not  christians  as  christians, 
which  is  certainly  the  character  of  all  the  unre- 
newed and  imregenerate.  We  are  justified,  then,  in 
applying  this  description — "  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,"  to  every  person  who  has  not  been  renewed 
by  the  grace  of  God. 

It  is  time  to  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to 
explain  the  import  of  this  representation,  or  to 
unfold  some  of  the  leading  particulars  included  in 
a  state  of  spiritual  death. 

1.  It  implies  a  privation,  or  withdrawment,  of  a 
principle,   which  properly   belongs,  and   once   did 

•  John  V.  24.  t  Ibid.  J  1  John  iii.  14. 
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belong,  to  the  subject  of  which  it  is  afBnned.  It 
would  be  quite  improper  to  speak  of  any  thing  as 
dead  which  was  never  endued  with  a  living  prin- 
ciple.  We  never  speak  of  the  inanimate  parts  of 
creation,  such  as  earth  and  stones,  as  dead,  because 
they  are  as  they  ever  were ;  no  living  powers  are 
extinguished  in  them.  But  from  whatever  once 
had  life,  when  that  life  is  withdrawn  which  it 
formerly  possessed,  we  affirm  that  it  is  dead^ 
Thus  we  speak  of  plants,  of  animals  and  men, 
when  bereft  of  the  vital  principle,  as  dead.  The 
death  that  overspreads  the  souls  of  the  imregene-' 
rate  consists  in  privations,  in  the  withdrawment 
of  what  originally  belonged  to  the  soul  of  man, 
that  gracious  commimication  from  God  which  is 
life. :  As  the  life  of  the  body  is  derived  from  it^ 
union  with  the  immortal  spirit,  and  continues  no 
longer  than  while  that  union  subsists,  so  the  life  of 
the  soul  is  derived  from  its  imion  with  God.  Sin 
dissolved  that  imion.  In  consequence  of  sin  the 
blessed  [God]  withdrew  from  the  soul,  and  the 
effect  of  that  is,  that  though  it  is  not  deprived  of 
its  natural  powers,  as  the  body,  even  after  death, 
still  continues  to  subsist  as  matter;  its  life  and 
happiness  are  gone. 

The  withdrawment  of  God  is,  with  respect  to 
the  soul,  what  the  withdrawment  of  the  soul  is,  in 
relation  to  the  body.  In  each  case  the  necessary 
effect  is  death ;  and  as  that  which  occasioned  that 
withdrawment  is  sin,  it  is  very  properly  denomi- 
nated a  ^'  death  in  trespasses  and  sins."    Now  this 
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view  of  the  subject  ought  surely  to  fill  us  with 
the  deepest  concern.  Had  man  never  possessed 
a  principle  of  divine  life,  there  would  have  been 
less  to  lament  in  his  condition.  We  are  less 
affected  at  the  consideration  of  what  we  never 
had,  than  by  the  loss  of  advantages  which  we  once 
possessed.  We  look  at  a  stone,  or  a  piece  of 
earth,  without  the  least  emotion,  because,  though 
it  be  destitute  of  Ufe,  we  are  conscious  it  was 
never  possessed.  But,  when  we  look  upon  a 
corpse,  it  excites  an  aivful  feehng.  Here,  we  are 
ready  to  reflect  [and]  say,  dwelt  an  immortal 
spirit ;  those  eyes  were  once  kindled,  those  limbs 
were  once  animated  by  an  ethereal  fire,  and  a  soul 
was  once  diffused  throughout  this  frame.  It  is 
now  fled,  and  has  left  nothing  but  the  ruins  of 
a  man.  Did  we  view  tilings  in  a  right  hght,  we 
should  he  far  more  affected  still  in  contemplating 
a  dead  soul.  Here,  we  should  remember,  God 
once  dwelt.  The  soul  of  man  was  once  the  abode 
of  hght  and  life.  "  How  is  the  gold  changed, 
and  the  fine  gold  become  dim!"  It  is  now  over- 
spread with  camaUty  and  darkness.  It  is  now 
a  lost,  fallen  spirit. 

2.  To  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  intimates 
the  total,  the-  universal  prevalence  of  corruption. 

Life  admits  of  innumerable  degrees  and  kinds. 
There  is  one  sort  of  vegetative  hfe,  as  in  plants, 
another  subsists  in  animals,  and  in  man  a  rational, 
which  is  still  a  superior  principle  of  life.  Where 
life  is  of  the  same  sort  it  is  susceptible  of  different 
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degrees.  It  is  much  more  perfect  in  the  larger 
sorts  of  animals  than  in  reptiles.  The  vital  prin- 
ciple in  diflFerent  men  exists  with  various  degrees 
of  vigour^  so  that  some  are  far  more  animated, 
alert,  and  vigorous  than  others.  But  there  are 
no  degrees  in  death.  All  things,  of  which  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  they  are  dead,  are  equally 
dead.  There  are  no  degrees  in  privation ;  thus 
it  is  with  all  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins.  They  are  all  equally  dead.  They  may  pos- 
sess very  estimable  and  amiable  qualities,  such  as 
naturally  engage  the  love  of  their  fellow-creatures ; 
but,  being  equally  destitute  of  a  principle  of  spiri- 
tual life,  they  are  all  in  one  and  the  same  state  of 
death  ;  they  are  governed  by  the  same  carnal 
principle  ;  they  are  in  the  flesh,  and  therefore 
cannot  please  God.*  They  are  alike  subjects  of 
the  prince  of  darkness ;  they  serve  the  same 
master,  and  belong  to  the  same  kingdom. .  Every 
unsanctified  person  is  totally  "  alienated  from  the 
life  of  Gad," — ^is  totally  devoid  of  love  to  Him, 
and  a  perception  of  his  true  glory  and  excellence. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  he  is  imder  the 
influence  of  that  "  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity 
against  God  ? "  f  There  are  some  sinners  who  are 
of  so  winning  and  gentle  a  disposition,  that  we  are 
ready  to  flatter  oiu^elves  it  is  easy  to  conduct 
them  to  God,  and  to  form  them  to  the  love  and 
practice  of  true  religion;  but,  when  the  experi- 
ment is  tried,  we  soon  find  ourselves  undeceived. 

•  Rom.  viii.  8.  f  Rom.  viii.  7. 
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Unless  the  Spirit  of  God  pleases  to  operate,  we 
find  it  as  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  seek 
the  Lord   by  prayer,  to  mortify  their  corruptions, 

I  and  set  their  affections  on  heavenly  things,  as 
persons   of    the    most    forbidding    and    iinamiable 

I  tempers.  We  discover  a  rooted  and  imincible 
antipathy   to    whatever    is    spiritual.      There    are 

I         others  who,  by  the  influences  of 

ON    CONVERSION,  AS    ILLUSTRATED    BY  THAT 
OF  ST.  PAUL. 


xin. 


GAt.  i.  15,  16. — Bui  when  it  pleaned  God,  icho  separated 
me  from  my  mother'i  uomb,  and  called  me  hg  his  grace,  to 
reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the 
healliea ;  immediately  I  conferred  not  with  Jlesh  and  blood. 

Of  all  the  events  which  can  befall  us  in  this 
transitory  state,  there  is  none  which  deserves 
equally  to  be  devoutly  reflected  upon  with  our 
conversion  to  God.  This  is  an  event  by  far  the 
most  important  and  the  most  beneficial.  In  look- 
ing back  upon  it,  the  strongest  motives  arise  to 
humility,  to  gratitude,  and  to  "  a  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well  doing."  We  find  the  holy  apostle 
frequently  adverting  to  it ;  always  in  terms  that 
bespeak  the  lively  impression  the  review  of  it  made 
on  his  mind.  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  there  were 
many  curcumstances  not  paralleled  in  the  general 
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experience  of  christians ;  but  ia  its  esBei]^tial>  fta- 
tures,  in  the  views  with  which  it  was  accompfuned^ 
and  the  effects  it  produced,  it  was  exactly  tha  s$mm 
as  every  one  must  experience  before  -he  can.  eatO' 
into  the  kingdom  of  God, 

As  things  of  an  internal  and  spuitual  nature  inre 
best  understood  by  examples^  so  we.  shaU  be  at 
a  loss,  in  the  whole  records  of  the  churchy  to  findb 
a  more  striking  and  instructive  example  of  the 
efficacy  of  divine  grace  in  conversion^  than  that  of 
St.  Paul^  to  which  he  directs  the  attention  of  the 
Galatians,  in  the  passage  under  present  consida^; 
atiQn.  In  this  instructive  passage  he  gives  us  a 
view  of  his  conversion,  in  its  causes,  its  means,  and 
its  effects.  . .  ^'* 

I,.  Its  causes.  *'  He  separated  me  from  my 
mothei^s  womb."  Thus  he  styles  [himself]  '^.aepa^^' 
rated  to  the  Gospel  of  God.*''  It  is. possible  lie' 
may  alludie  to  the  revelation  to  Jeremiah  im'.:hiB- 
appointment  to  the  .  p-ophetic  office :  ^  '^  Before  •! 
formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee ;  and  before- 
thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified 
thee,  and  ordained  thee  to  be  a  prophet  to.  the 
nations."  f  .# 

While  he,  Paul,  was  running  a.  career  of  perse* 
cuting  .fiiry,  the  Saviour  entertained  design^  of 
mercy  towards  him,  agreeable  to  what  he  declared 
to  A^^^^^  • — ''  he  is  a  chosen  vessel,  to  me  to 
confess  ts^  nan^^  before  nations,  and  kings*  and. 
the.;Plpqple  of  IsraeL"J  ..     >r:    ^. 
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We  cannot  suppose  the  purposes  of  God  to  be 
(rf  recent  date,  or  to  have  taken  rise  from  any 
Umited  point  of  time.  What  he  designs,  he  de- 
ligns  from  eternity.  Whatever  he  accomplishes 
U  agreeable  to  liis  eternal  purposes  and  word : 
"  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy 
calhng,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  accorduig 
to  his  own  purposes  and  grace,  which  was  given 
us  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the  world  began."* 
Did  he  separate  the  apostle  from  his  mother's 
womb  ?  was  he  a  chosen  vessel  ?  and  must  we  not 
affirm  [the  same]  of  every  one  who  is  made  par- 
taker of  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  Are 
not  all  genuine  christians  addressed  as  "elect  of 
God,"  or  chosen  of  God,  "  through  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  the  sprinkhng  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ?"f  Why  should  not 
the  re^  christian  give  scope  to  those  emotions 
of  gratitude  which  such  reflections  will  inspire .' 
Why  should  he  not  adore  that  mercy  which  pre- 
served him  in  his  unregenerate  state,  spared  him 
while  in  his  sins,  and  waited  to  be  gi-acions  ? 

The  next  cause,  the  more  immediate  one,  to 
which  the  apostle  ascribes  his  conversion,  was  his 
call  by  di\ine  grace. 

"  Whom  he  predestinated,  them  he  also  called."^ 
There  is  a  general  call  in  the  gospel,  addressed  to 
all  men  indiscriminately.  Gracious  invitations  are 
given,  without  exception,  far  as  the  sound  of  the 
gos|)el  extends;  but  this,  of  itself,  is  not  effectual. 
•  2  Tim.  i.  0.  I  1  Pel.  i,  2.  *  Rom.  viii.  30. 
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There  is^  in  every  instance  of  real  convecsioti^ 
another  and  inwaid  call^  by  which  the  Spirit  app^es 
the  general  truth  of  the  gospel  to  the  heart. ,       ^  . 

By  tliis  interior  call^  Christ  apprehends,  lajs 
hold  on  the  soul^  stops  it  in  its  impenitent  pro- 
gress, and  causes  it  to  ''  hear  his  voice." 

The  methods  of  the  divine  operations  in  this 
inward  and  effectual  calling  are  very  various* 
Sometimes  alarming  and  awakening  providences 
are  made  use  of  for  this  purpose.  The  solemnities 
of  death  and  judgement  are  forcibly  presented  to 
the  attention :  judgement  appears  nearly  to  cotxt* 
mence,  and  the  awful  scenes  of  eternity  appear 
near ;  the  careless  creature  is  awakened  to  perceive 
his  guilt  and  danger,  and  is  compelled  to  cry,  out, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" — as  when  the 
earthquake,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison-doors^ 
accompanied  with  unspeakable  terrors,  impressed 
the  obdurate  mind  of  the  jailor,  and  made,  liim 
fall  down  at  the  feet  of  his  prisoners,  trembling 
and  amazed.  Of  the  three  thousand,  at  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  we  read,  that  "they  were  pricked 
in  their  heart."  Others,  like  the  eunuch^  and 
Lydia,  are  wrought  upon  in  a  more  gentle  maxy- 
ner — drawn  with  the  "  cords  of  love,  and  the  ties 
of  man." 

That  there  is  such  a  change  produced  by  th^ 
Spirit  of  God,  will  not  be  questioned  by  a  diligent 
and  attentive  peruser  of  the  Scriptures:  he  will 
observe,  the  Spirit  is  always  affirmed  to  be  the 
author  of  a  saving  change ;    find  the  regenerate 
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are  particularly  affirmed  to  be  "  born  of  God,"* 
•'  bom  of  the  Spirit."f  In  applying  tbe  term 
called,  to  such  persons  in  a  peculiar  sense,  we  have 
the  clearest  authority  of  the  Scriptures  :  "  To  them 
which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God."J 
"  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according 
to  his  purpose.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he 
also  did  predestinate.  Moreover,  whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called,"§  &c.  This 
calling  is  by  grace :  "  Who  hath  called  us  with 
an  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but 
according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace."t| 

II.  The  means  by  which  conversion  is  effected: 
*'  Revealing  his  Son  in  nie."  The  principal  method 
which  the  Spirit  adopts  in  subduing  the  heart  of 
a  sinner,  is,  a  spiritual  discovery  of  Christ. 

There  is  an  attractive  force  in  the  Saviour,  when 
beheld  by  faith,  which  commands.  Christ  crucified 
possesses  a  dramng  power:  "When  the  Son  of 
man  is  lifted  up,  he  will  draw  all  men  unto  him."l[ 
No  radical  and  saving  change  is  effected,  without 
the  exhibition  of  this  object ;  nor  are  the  terrors 
of  the  law  alone  ever  sufficient  for  that  purpose : 
they  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  heinousness  of  sin, 
aJld  the  extreme  danger  to  which  the  sinner  is 
exposed,  but  have  no  tendency  to  produce  a  com- 
plete renovation.     "  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge 

•  t  John  iv.  7-  t  -fol*"  "i-  ■''■  t  1  Cor.  i.  24. 

'  '^  BoTfl.  viii.  28—30.         ||  2  Tim.  i.  !>.        f  Jolin  jd 
K  2 
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bf  sin:"*  the  law  will  discovei*  oitf  dis^bs^/'but 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  is  the  discovery '  idf  the 
remedy.  The  law  denounces  its  awftl  satitdtiMii 
the  discovery  of  Christ  points  Out  the  method  "^ 
deliverance  and  escape.  The  law  at  mont  is  hat 
a  pedagogue,  or  *'  schoolmaster  to  brix^  ms  to 
Christ."  All  saving  influence  and  solid  consobikioii 
springs  from  him,  and  from  him  alone.  '^'Thfe 
law  kills,"  as  the  ministration  of  condemnation ;  it 
is  "Christ  who  makes  ahve."  j  * 

The  revelation  of  Christ  is  found  in  theStrip- 
tm-es ;  but  in  conversion  the  Spirit  removes  *^  ih4 
teil  on  the  heart,"  ^spels  prejudice;  and  •affords 
that  inward  and  divine  light  by  Which  alone  Ghrisk 
is -discerned  to  saving  purposes.  St.  Paui^speaks 
of  Chriift  being  revealed  in  him,  in  diatinctionv  frodfti 
that  eternal  record  of  him  which  is  contain^  in 
the  word,  i   r,)^l 

'As  thete  is  an  External  call  aiKi  aa  internal; 
thte  former  universal,  but  often  in^ffeotufiI<;i!tUd 
latter  pergonal,  but  always  efficient;  so  there? li^ 
an  oiitward  revelation  of  Christ  and  an  internal^ 
of  which  the  understanding  and  the  heart  are  the 
seat.  Hence  it  is,  with  the  utmost  proprietyy  sttid 
to  be  a  revelation  "  rs  us."  The  minds  of  men^ 
mitil  they  are  renewed,  resemble  an  apartmfeat^ 
shut  up  and  enclosed  with  something  which  is  noi 
trahspa^nt ;  the  light  shines  around  with  much 
splendoiir,  but  the  apartment  remains  dark^  in 
consequence    of  its    entramJe    being    obstraeted^ 

♦  Rom.  liL  20. 
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Unbelief,  inattention,  love  of  the  world  and  of 
sin,  and  hardness  of  heart,  form  Hie  obstructions  in 
question.  Let  these  be  removed,  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  word  penetrate  and  diffuse  a  hght 
and  conviction  tlirough  the  soul  :  "  The  light 
shined  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not."*  Thus  it  was  with  St,  Paul  before 
his  conversion  :  his  prejudices  against  the  gospel 
were  inveterate ;  his  animosity  violent  and  active ; 
but  no  sooner  was  Christ  revealed  in  him,  than 
all  was  changed.  The  Spirit  of  God  reveals  the 
following  things  in  Christ : — 

1.  His  gi-eatness  and  dignity.  Men  in  their 
unrenewed  state  have  very  low  and  contemptible 
thoughts  of  Christ.  Whatever  complimentary 
epithets  they  may  bestow  upon  him,  they  have 
in  ^^ir  hearts  no  [elevated]  conception  of  him, 
but  just  the  contrary :  he  is  to  them  "  a  root  out 
of.  a  dry  ground."  St.  Paul  had  the  most  mean 
thoughts  of  Christ  previous  to  his  conversion ; 
but  after  that  these  mistaken  viev^s  were  entii'ely 
dorrected.  The  majesty  and  power  of  Christ 
W6re  e:xhibited  to  him  with  such  effect,  that  he 
fell  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  "  What  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  .'"+  He  was  irom  that  moment  ftilly 
convinced  that  Jesus  Christ  had  "  all  power  in 
beaven  and  in  earth,"  that  he  was  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  that  he  was  in  ail  respectis  that 
great  and  glorious  person  which  the  Scripture.s  re- 
present him  to  be.     His  views  were  extended  and 
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Enlarged;  an  interest  in  him  appeared  mpHBoiidf 
valuable^  his  approbation  supremely  de8irableii^  Thfe 
knowledge  of  him  appeared  to  be  ther  most  exxeV- 
lent  knowledge.  .^  •^ii 

2.  The  Spirit  reveals  his  transcendent  beauty 
and  glory.  The  Scriptures  speak  much  of  th^ 
transcendent  excellency  of  Christ,  the  perception 
of  which  has  laid  a  foundation  for  that  ardent 
attachment  which  the  faithful  have  borne  to  him 
in  every  age.  There  is  a  surpassing  beauty  in  ihib 
Saviour,  which  needs  but  to  be  perceived  in*  wder 
to  eclipse  every  [other]  object,  and  make  it  appear 
insipid  and  contemptible  in  the  comparison.  This 
beauty  is  visible  in  every  part  of  the  Saviour's 
character.  In  whatever  light  he  is  viewed,' he  is 
'*  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men."  *'  Grace  is  poured 
into  his  lips."  **  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh, 
and  aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory  palaces, 
wherein  they  have  made  thee  glad."*  "  Because 
of  the  savour  of  thy  good  ointments ;  thy  name^is 
as  ointment  poured  forth  ;  therefore  do  the  Tirgiiis 
love  thee." 

It  is  of  him  that  Isaiah  speaks,  when  he  foreteUs 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  should  be  held  in 
a  future  age :  ^^  In  that  day  shall  the  branch  of 
the  Lord  be  beautiful  and  glorious,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  earth  shall  be  excellent  and  comely  to  them 
that  are  escaped  of  Israel,  "f  r- 

3.  The  Spirit  reveals  the  suitableness,  fulness, 
and  sufficiency  of  the  Saviour,  to  soj^ly  all  our 

•  Ps.  xlv.  8.  f  Isa.  iv.  2. 
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wants  and  relieve  all  our  miseries.  The  fitness  of 
his  ofGces  [as  Redeemer  and  Mediator]  to  our  situa- 
tion, and  his  complete  competence  to  discharge  these 
offices  ;  the  richness  and  perfection  of  that  provision 
which  there  is  in  Christ  is  a  principal  part  of  what 
the  Spirit  reveals  in  conversion.  In  consequence, 
the  sold  is  imboldened  to  ventiu-e  upon  hiin,  and, 
extinguishing  all  otiier  hope  and  confidence,  to  rely 
upon  him  alone.  This  is  that  reception  of  Christ 
which,  whosoever  gives,  is  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  becoming  the  child  of  God. 

III.  We  proceed  to  remark  the  effect  of  St.  Paid's 
conversion.  Immediately,  "  I  conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood."  lie  was  not  "  disobedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision."  He  set  himself,  without 
hesitation  or  demur,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  heavenly  vocation. 

1.  His  compliance  with  the  will  of  Christ  was 
instant,  ivimediale,  not  like  the  eldest  son  in  the 
parable,  whom  the  father  commanded  to  work  in 
his  vineyard.* 

2.  It  was  universal  and  impartial.  He  did  not 
make  choice  and  selection  of  the  more  easy  duties 
and  less  costly  sacrifices,  but  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice thoroughly  and  conscientiously.  He  spent 
his  life  in  a  series  of  most  laborious,  painful,  and 
aelf-denying  service,  not  living  to  himself.  He 
spent  his  life  in  publishing  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
viour who  had  been  revealed  in  him. 

MM^v  His  compliance  was  constant  and  persevering. 
•  Matt.  xxi.  28,  29. 
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Acts  xxvi.  9— 18.— /  om^  thoughi  vfUk^  .ififf/Klfy  tlffif  /)<9fF^ 
/o  efo  mai2^  ^^tny^  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  NaziiretK 
Which  thing  1  also  did  in  Jerusalem  :    and  many  of  (he  satvAs 

*  4id  I  shut  vp  in  prison,  having  recHved  aiahorH^  fiind^tMi 
chief  priests;  and  iche»,  they;  iper^  pfnt  to  .deqih,  I  SPV^^VW 
voice  against ,  them.  And.  I  punished  them  oft  in  every  svna- 
gogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme;  and  being  exceed- 
ingly inad  against '  them,  I  persecuted  them  even   tnth*  itrm^ 

■ 

cities.     Whereupon,  as  I  umtio  Dtanttseus^  ioith  authority  'amd 

,  ^ ;  cfouni^ian .  from  the  cfUef,  pri^^t  ■  Cf:  midyday^  Q  ^ing,  I  sq^p  to 

.    the  way  a  light  from  heaven^  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 

*"  shining  round    about  me    anil  ihem')tfMt    'journeyed  wUk  me. 

And  when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  ear^I  fk4tird' a^4oitk 

.  spfiaking^  vniQ  mei  and  ^^«^ .  m ,  Mf    Hebreui  \  4oiigpei  .  JSjaui^ 

•,^ ^  Satff,\  tp,hy,.persecutest  thou  .me  ?     It  •  is  fiardf^  thee  to  kf<^ 

against  the  pricks.     And  I  said.  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ?     And  .he 

said,  ir  am  Jesus  whom  thou  p&rsecfuieit.     JW/  >Vise;  avk  ^tM 

upon  thy  feet :   for  I  have  appewred  vntc^ .  thee  fin"  thie  potpetbi 

-..^fio  make^.lhee  n  minister   and   a  witness,  both  of  ^he^  t^ngi 

which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  f»  ^e  which  I  will 

appear  unto  thee  ;     delivering  thee  from  the  people,  'ana  from 

the  Gentiles,  unto  wkoim  noi^  I  send  thee,  to  epetif  .thepf  ^y^, 

h)Hnd.tO{,  tumt  them  frtm  darJtness  to  Ughtt.o^d.from^he^.fow^  of 

S,atan   unto    God,  that    they   may  receive  forgiveness  pf  sinj^ 

and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that 

•■   Isihme.  ■  ■'■■'  •      ^' 

tThe  coaveirsion  of>  St  Paul. 'i$  one  «>f  t})te  imost 
rextitaordinary .  facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  S(iira|)r 
tares;  tand/. whether  we  consider  it  as  affording ra 
demonstration  of  )  the  truth  of  christiankj,  orv^ts 
ilhistratiilj^  >  ^e  ^  Ipower .  of  divine  \  graces  <  it  is/  de- 
serving! of  itiostdef^tmeditatioiii  .      t  li   ;. 
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So  sudden  a  transfonnation  of  character  as  this 
narrative  presents,  must  surely  be  acknowledged 
to  deserve  a  thorougli  investigation  by  all  who 
conceive  the  principles  of  human  conduct  a  proper 
object  of  attention  and  inquiry.  It  is  surely  na- 
tural to  look  into  the  cause  of  such  a  change,  as 
well  as  to  consider  the  effects  which  it  produced, 
and  the  issue  to  which  it  tended. 

Every  christian  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
sufferings  and  labours  of  this  chief  of  tlie  apostles, 
and  has  contracted  so  sacred  a  friendship  with  the 
name  of  Paul,  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
so  great  a  revolution  in  his  character,  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting. 

Let  us,  then,  in  dependence  on  divine  assistance, 
take  a  review  of  the  most  striking  particulars  of 
this  transaction,  and  endeavour  to  raise  such  re- 
flections as  the  subject  may  naturally  suggest. 
'"  1.  Let  us  consider  his  previous  character  and 
conduct,  and  the  actual  state  of  his  mind  imme- 
diately before  the  change  took  place. 

J.  Of  the  incidents  of  his  early  life,  we  are  not 
furnished  with  very  full  and  distinct  information. 
We  learn  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a 
city  famous  for  its  schools  of  philosophy,  as  well  as 
for  having  given  birth  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers.  His  extraction,  both  on  the  side  of 
his  folher  and  mother,  was  purely  Jewish ;  but^ 
owing  to  some  benefit  conferred  on  his  ancestors, 
he  was  entitled  by  his  birth  to  the  privileges  of  a 
Roman   citizen.     His  education  was  teamed';  fur 
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he  was  bom  at  Tarsus^  and  spent  his  (frst  years 
there.  He  came  at  an  early  period  to  Jerusabns, 
and  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel^  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim^  and  a  celebrated  doctor 
of  the  law.  This  was  that  Gamaliel  who»  fay  his 
temperate  and  judicious  advice,  restrained  tiie  vic^ 
lence  of  the  Jewish  council,  who  were  detenmned 
to  put  Peter  and  John  to  death.  His  young  dis- 
ciple, Saul,  seems  to  have  imbibed  nothing  of  his 
moderation,  but  to  have  been  uniformly  instigated 
by  a  most  implacable  fury  against  the  christiaa 
cause.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  of  the 
^*  strictest  sect  of  the  Pharisees,"'  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  complying  with  every,  punctilio  of  the 
Mosaic  law>  but  adopted  a  multitude  of  traditions 
and  ceremonies,  of  human  invention,  which  they 
placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  deemed  equalljr 
certain. 

'  In  common  with  the  greater  part  of  his  country- 
men>  he  held  the  perpetual  and  eternal  obligatioti 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  depended  on  his  l^al 
perfoimances  entirely  for  salvation.  Thdu^  the 
sacrifices  ordained  under  the  law  pointed. to  the 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  overlooked  tfais 
reference;  and,  full  of  a  confidence  in  his  own 
rectitude,  abhorred  and  disdained  the  idea  of  being 
indebted  for  salvation  to  a  crucified  Messiah.  The 
poverty  and  meanness  of  Christ  was  an  ofience  to 
his  proud  and  haughty  spirit ;  and  the  cn)ss,  which 
he  endured  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  was  a  stum- 
bhng-block.     He  believed,  no  doubt,  in  a  Messiah  ; 
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but  the  person  he  expected  iinder  that  character 
was  a  great  and  victorious  prince,  invested  with 
secular  pomp  and  glory ;  who  was  to  break  asun- 
der the  Roman  yoke,  and  raise  the  Jews  to  the 
pinnacle  of  human  greatness:  and  therefore,  when 
he  observed  that  Jesus  was  so  far  from  accom- 
plishing these  hopes  that  he  died  the  death  of  the 
meanest  malefactor,  he  regarded  him  as  a  mean 
and  detestable  impostor.  When  he  heard  the 
apostles  testify  his  resurrection,  assure  him  that  he 
was  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  that 
salvation  and  the  remission  of  sins  were  to  be 
sought  solely  through  his  blood,  his  prejudices 
rose  to  the  utmost  violence ;  and  he  resented  a 
doctrine  which  he  considered  tis  offering  an  insult 
to  the  whole  Jeivish  nation.  As  he  was  taught  to 
look  upon  the  Jews  as  the  distinguished  favourites 
of  the  Most  High,  while  he  considered  the  Gren- 
tiles  as  reprobate  and  accursed ;  he  abhorred  the 
thought  of  that  new  doctrine  which  tlireatened 
to  break  down  the  "  wall  of  partition,"  ajid  to 
admit  Gentiles  and  Jews  to  participate  in  tlie 
same  privileges.  He  knew  that  the  apostles  were 
wont  to  denounce  the  judgements  of  God  on  the 
Jewish  nation,  for  their  rejection  of  Christ;  and 
though  they  would  naturally  maintain  a  prudent 
reserve  on  the  subject  of  their  approaching  cala- 
mities as  a  nation,  they  must  have  been  well 
aware,  from  several  of  our  Lord's  parables,  and 
particularly  from  his  last  prophecy,  that  the  time 
was  approaching  when  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
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would  be  destroyed,  its  services  abolished,  the  hoIjJ 
city  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  Jewish  people  be 
carried  captive  into  all  nations.  It  was  some  mti* 
mation  of  this  kind,  in  the  discourses  of  Stephen* 
which  gave  birth  to  the  accusation — "  AVe  have 
heard  him  speak  blasphemous  words  agamst  Moses^ 
and  against  God."  They  set  up  false  witnesses^ 
which  said,  "  This  man  ceaseth  not  to  speak  bias* 
phemous  words  against  this  holy  place  and  the 
law :  for  we  have  heard  him  say,  that  this  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  sliall  change 
the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  us."  Undet 
these  impressions,  Saul  looked  upon  the  christian 
sect  as  directly  opposed  to  the  dignity  and  pert 
petuity  of  the  temple,  the  Moeaic  law,  and  all  tlw 
ceremonies  and  privileges  by  which  the  descen"  , 
dants  of  Abraham  were  distmguished  from  ] 
flationa. 

All  the  prejudices  of  education,  all  the  pride  of  1 
a  Jew,  aJid   the    self-righteousness  of  a    Pharise*;  i 
qons^red  with   the  violence   of  youth,  and  eajf 
ambition  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  his  superioia;  I 
and  liurried   him  to  the   utmost  excesses  in  of>t-  i 
posing   the   cause  of  Christ.      He  seems  to  haTe 
devoted  his  life  to  one  object,— the  utter  extirpiH 
tion,  if  possible,  of  the    christian   name.      When 
Stephen   was    stoned,    he   was    consenting  to,    oir  ' 
rather  felt  a  jJeasure  in,  his  death ;  and  so  zealous 
did  he  appear  on  this  occasion,  that  the  witnessab  I 
laid    down    their    clothes   at   his   feet   while   they  ] 
engaged   in    this   work    of   blood.      The    death    of  \ 
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Stephen  was  the  signal  of  a  genera)  persecution, 
in  which  Saul  appears  to  have  taken  a  very  active 
part :  "  As  for  Saul,  he  made  great  havoc  of  the 
church,"'  saith  St.  Luke,  "  entering  into  every  house, 
and  haling  men  and  women,  committed  them  to 
prison."*  Having  received  a  commission  from  the 
high  priest,  he  went  on  tlie  same  errand  to  Da- 
mascus ;  that  if  he  found  there  any  "  of  the  same 
way"  he  might  bring  them  bound  to  Jerusalem. 
During  his  journey  he  was  revolving  witli  delight 
the  confiision  and  misery  he  should  produce  among 
the  defenceless  followers  of  Christ ;  and  when  he 
drew  near  enough  to  Damascus  to  take  a  view  of 
the  city,  he  no  doubt  exulted  at  the  idea  of  being 
so  near  his  prey.  He  feasted  in  the  prospect  of 
scattering  the  sheep  of  Christ,  of  dissolving  their 
assemblies,  and  inflicting  upon  them  the  severest 
sufferings  his  malice  could  devise :  "  he  breathed 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter."  f  Little  did-  he 
think  of  the  change  he  was  about  to  undergo  *,—' 
tttie  did  he  [anticipate]  that  astonishing  scene  of 
tbiiigs  which  was  about  to  be  laid  open  to  his  view. 
He  had  hitherto  confined  his  persecutions  to  Jem- 
aalem  and  its  immediate  environs :  he  had  now 
procured  a  more  enlarged  commission,  which  ex- 
tended to  a  remote  city.  Damascus  was  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  distant  from  .Jerusalem.  [It 
was  m  Syria ;  and  was  at  that  time  under  the 
dmninton  of  Aretas,  king  of  AraWa  PetrBea,  a 
piioce  trttnitary  to  the  Roman  empirfe:  under  hhn 
'  '    ''''''^  Aets'viii.  3.  t  AlJtiii'.'l.'"--"^' 
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was  a  governor  who]  permitted  the  interference 
of  the  Sanhedrim  with  the  synagogues,  [and 
greatly  favoured  those  that  persecuted  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ.*] 

We  cannot  conceive  a  state  of  mind  more  un- 
favourable to  Christianity,  or  less  likely  to  issue  in 
a  cordial  subjection  to  Christ,  than  that  of  which 
Saul  was  possessed  at  that  moment.  During  a 
long  journey,  no  misgivings  of  mind,  no  emotions 
of  pity  towards  the  innocent  objects  of  his  resent- 
ment, nor  the  smallest  hesitation  respecting  the 
propriety  and  rectitude  of  his  proceedings,  appear 
to  have  been  felt. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  suddenly  stopped 
in  his  career,  and  effectually  diverted  from  his  pur- 
poses.    The  means  by  which  this  was  accomplished, 
the  inspired   historian   distinctly  relates.    He  ' 
a  "  chosen  vessel,"-!-  and  he  was  "  separated,  frtfrtf"  1 
his  mother's  womb."  J     The  moment  was  arrivedl  1 
in   which    the    gracious   designs    of  God  were    ta  , 
imfold  themselves.     But  with  what  awful  majestj^ 
is  God  pleased  to  attemper  the  dispensations  of  hii'  I 
^Tice  towards  guilty  men  !     When  ho  is  pleased  to  f 
shew  mercy,  it  is  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself}*! 
in  a  manner  most   adapted  to  stain  the  pride  off 

'1 

•  See  2  Cor,  xi.  S3  ;  and  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ^i^|  I 
The  Romans,  says  GrotiuB,  allowed  the  Jews  the  privilege  oFjB 
"  ^iprebending  and  beating,"  not  only  with  regard  to  the  J^iM  I 
of  Palestine,  but  idea  out  of  Palestine,  wherever  then  wtffrcl 
synagogueB  tlint  lu^knowlcdged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sapjiediini 
in  matters  of  religion.— Ed. 

t  Acts  ix.  15.  +   Gal,  i.  IS. 
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mail,  and  to  cause  "  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in 

his  presence."     If  the  God,  with  whom  we  have 

to  do,  appears  great  and   awful  in  the  revelation 

of  his  mercy,  what  will  he  be  in  the  execution  of 

his  justice  in  tlie  finally  impenitent  ?     Hitherto  we 

have  witnessed   the   dominance  of  pride,  bigotry, 

and  passion,  suffered  to  operate  without  control ; 

we  are   now    to    contemplate  the  intei-position  of 

divine  grace  in  abasing  that  pride,  dJspelhng  that 

prejudice,    allaying   the    tumult    of    that    passion. 

j       "We    shall   see,    in   the    instance    before    us,    what 

methods   the    Lord  Jesus    adopted,  more   fully  to 

I       apprehend    the    fugitive  and   tlie  rebel ;    to  soften 

bis  heart,  and  make  him  become  a  willing  captive 

at  his  feet:  "  And  as  he  journeyed,  he  came  near 

'        Damascus :  and  suddenly  there  shoue  round  about 

I        him  a  light  from  heaven  ;  and  he  fell  to  the  earth, 

I        and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  liini,  Saul,  Saul,  why 

persccutest  thou  me  I     And  he  said.  Who  art  thou. 

Lord  2     And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  per- 

secutest :  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  Jigainst  the 

pricks."* 

In  his  speech  before  Agrippa,  St.  Paul  relates 
the  circumstance  of  the  light  shining  round  him, 
in  tlw  following  manner;  "At  mid-day,  O  king, 
I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven,  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about  me, 
and  them  that  journeyed  with  me."  This  light  was 
not   indebted  to  a  surrounduig  obscurity  for  any 

kof  its  lustre :  on  the  contrary,  it  shone  forth 
•  Acts  ix.  3—5. 
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at  mid-day  with  a  splendour  that  eclipsed  the  beams 
of  a  meridian  sun.  It  was  the  light  of  [divine]  glory 
which  Saul  beheld  on  this  occasion;  that  light 
unapproachable,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  continually 
dwells.  It  was  of  the  same  natiure  as  that  which 
St.  John  describes  in  his  vision,  when  he  says, 
*^  His  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shining  in  his 
strength."  It  was  that  light  in  which  he  wilt 
appear  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world,  '^  and 
every  eye  shall  see  him." 

Much  as  the  prophets  and  apostles  have  said  <^ 
the  glory  of  Christ,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  it:  the  full  revelation 
of  it  is  reserved  for  a  future  state,  when,  if  we  are 
true  christians,  **  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is."* 

How  short  is  the  transition  between  this  and 
the  unseen  world !  How  soon,  when  God  pleases, 
can  he  transport  his  creatures  into  higher  scenes 
of  existence  !  It  is  but  for  him  to  draw  aside  the 
veil,  and  objects  are  presented  to  the  view,  com- 
pared to  which,  whatever  is  most  admired  on 
earth  is  mean  and  contemptible.  Every  moment 
we  stand  upon  the  confines  of  an  eternal  state, 
and,  without  dissolving  the  connexion  betwixt 
soul  and  body,  God  can  open  a  passage  into  the 
**  heaven  of  heavens."  Why  should  we  doubt  of 
good  men's  being  admitted  into  the  more  immediate 
presence  of  Christ  at  death,  when  we  consider  what 
Saul  was  permitted  to  see  and  hear  before  he  was 

*  1  John  iii.  2. 
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finalfy  removed  from  this  world  ?  St.  Stephen  beheld 
the  heavens  open,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  ;  and  Saul,  in  the  transaction 
before  us,  was  permitted  to  see  that  Just  One,  and 
to  hear  the  words  of  his  mouth.  Along  with  the 
light  a  voice  was  heard,  saying,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persccutest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said.  Who  art  thou, 
iLord  ?  And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus  wliom  thou  per- 
secutes!." 

This  solemn  question  is  replete  with  instruction. 
He  does  not  condescend  to  reason  with  Said ;  he 
eotorB  into  no  vindication  of  his  cause :  with  the 
dignity  suited  to  his  character,  he  expostulates  and 

It  deserves  our  attention,  that  he  identifies 
himself  with  his  disciples ;  he  makes  their  cause 
entirely  his  own,  and  considers  what  is  done  against 
them  as  against  himself:  "  Why  persecutest  thou 
me !"  Christ  and  helievers,  notwithstanding  the 
imhiense  disparity  of  their  circumstances,  are  one. 
Hfe  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of  their  sufferings ; 
and,  whatever  insults  or  reproaches  are  offered 
to  them  for  his  name's  sake,  he  feels  and  resents 
as  done  to  himself  Let  those  who  are  tempted 
to  insult  and  despise  the  followers  of  Christ,  on 
aoeount  of  their  conscientious  adherence  to  him, 
remember  that  their  scoffs  ajid  insults  reach  higher 
t^MK  they  may  apprehend  ;  they  will  be  considered 

I         Ml  falhng  on  their  Sovereign  and  their  Judge. 

I  Persona!  injuries  it  is  impossible  now  to  offer  to 

the  Saviour;  but  the  state  of  our  hearts  towards 
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him  will  be  judged  by  our  treatment  of  his  fol- 
lowers :  and  he  has  warned  us,  that  it  were  better 
a  "  millstone  were  hanged  round  our  neck,  and 
we  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  than  that  we 
should  injure  one  of  these  httle  ones  who  believe 
on  him."* 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  **  Who  art  thou.  Lord?" 
he  replies,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest." 
You  will  observe,  he  does  not  style  himself  here, 
the  Christ,  or  the  Son  of  God — '*  I  am  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  "f  Jesus  was  the  proper  name  of  our 
Lord,  a  common  appellation  among  the  Jews  ;  and 
the  addition  of  Nazareth  had  usually  been  made 
as  expressive  of  contempt.  In  contempt.  He  was 
usually  styled  '*  the  Nazarene."  Oiu:  Lord  was 
determined  to  confound  Paul  by  the  meanest  of 
his  appellations;  and  resolved  to  efface  the  igno- 
miny attached  to  this  appellation,  and  to  cause 
himself  to  be  adored  by  Saul  under  the  very  names 
by  which  he  had  been  most  vihfied  and  contemned. 
"  It  is  hard,"  he  adds,  "  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  pricks."  He  compares  Paul  to  the  bullock 
imaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  who^  in  order  to  free 
himself,  womids  himself  by  kicking  against  the 
goads.  Thus  fruitless  is  all  opposition  to  the  cause 
of  Christ.  It  will  be  injmious,  it  will  be  destruc- 
tive to  oiurselves,  if  not  desisted  from ;  but  can 
never  eventually  injure  the  cause  against  which 
it  is  directed.  The  heathen  may  rage,  and  yet 
"  thie  Lord  hath  set  his  King  upon  his  holy  hill 

•  Matt,  xviii.  6.  f  Acts  xxii.  8. 
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of  Zion,"*  and  there  he  will  for  ever  continue 
ta  sit. 

To  all  who  oppose  him,  he  will  prove  a  burden- 
some stone,  "  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock 
of  offence."f  '*  Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  it  shall 
be  broken ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will 
grind  him  to  powder."J 

To  those  who  judge  by  the  eyes  of  flesh,  perse- 
cuting the  servants  of  Christ  may  possibly  appear  a 
very  easy  task  ;  but  to  those  that  remember  who  is 
engaged  to  be  their  Protector,  it  will  appear  in  a 
very  different  hght — it  will  appear  the  most  danger- 
ous employment  in  which  they  can  be  engaged. 

The  time  will  come,  my  brethren,  when  we 
flhall  perceive  we  might  as  safely  have  insulted  the 
prince  upon  his  throne,  as  persecuted  Christ  in  the 
person  of  the  meanest  of  his  members. 

"  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks." 
How  many  Pontius  Pilates  and  Herods,  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  has  this  crime  doomed  to  destruction! 
We  may  trace  the  effects  of  it  in  the  astonishing 
scenes  that  are  now  passing  in  the  world.  We 
may  behold  it  in  the  subversion  of  thrones,  and 
the  misery  and  desolation  of  kingdoms.  For, 
though  the  immediate  instrument  employed  in 
inflicting  these  calamities  is  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  an  individual,  they  must  in  general  be  traced 
to  higher  sources — tlie  unrepented  crime  of  per- 
secution. Who,  that  reads  the  prophecies,  but 
sees  that  it  is  the  weight  of  christian  blood — the 

•  Psal.  ^.a.  t  laaiab  viii.  II-  {  Luke  xx.  18. 
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blood  of  the  mart3rrs  of  Jesas^  that  now  presses 
and  weighs  down  the  nations  on  the  Continent, 
and  makes  them  reel  and  stagger  like  a  dnmken 
man :  *^  They  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and 
of  prophets ;  and  the  Lord  has  given  them  blood 
to  drink;  for  they  are  worthy."* 

Let  us  guard  against  whatever  approaches  to 
this  crime.  If  you  will  not  walk  in  the  way«  of 
religion  yourself — ^if  you  will  not  take  the  yoke 
of  Christ  upon  you»  at  least  be  careful  to  abstaia 
from  vilifying  and  reproaching  his  servants.  Re* 
spect  the  piety  you  are  not  disposed  to  imifcate, 

^*  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  V*  He  makes 
no  stipulation ;  his  surrender  of  himself  is  absolute ; 
the  words  he  utters  are  expressive  of  absofaite  sob* 
suBsion.  Such  a  surrender  of  oursel^ies  into  the 
hands  of  Christ,  such  a  submission  from  tts  [also] 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

He  is  directed  what  to  do;  and  He  compttcB 
punctually  with  the  direction.  ''  He  ivas  not  difr- 
^obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.''^  For.  a  fiirtlier 
account  of  our  Saviour's  addiess,  see  Acts  xxvi« 
16—18. 

He  was  bhnded  by  the  light.     (Acts  xziL  11.) 
'    He  ga^e  himself  up  to  solitude  and  prayer. 

He  would  doubtless  reflect  on  the  following 
•things : — 

1.  On  what  he  had  seen. 

2.  On  what  he  had  done. 
■3.  On  what  lay  before  him. 

*  Rev.  xvi.  6.  t  Acts  xxvi.  UK 
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RsT.  T.  6. — And  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and 
of  the  four  beaitg,  and  in  the  midtt  of  the  elders,  itood  a  Lam6 
a*  it  hod  been  slain. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  John  is  presented  with 
a  magnificent  vision  :  a  door  is  opened  in  heaven, 
through  which  he  passes,  and  beholds  the  throne 
of  God,  and  the  Almiglity  sitting  upon  it.  The 
several  orders  of  creatures  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance there,  celebrate  a  solemn  act  of  worsliip 
to  him  "  which  was,  and  wliich  is,  and  which  is 
to  come,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to 
receive  glory  and  honour  and  power :  for  thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they 
are  and  were  created."* 

As  the  holy  apostle  was  now  on  the  point  of 
being  mstructed  in  those  mysteries  of  providence, 
whose  accomphshment  was  to  reach  from  the  time 
of  this  vision  to  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
involving  the  remotest  destinies  of  the  church  and 
of  the  world,  so  the  manner  in  which  it  is  im- 
parted is  such  as  must  give  us  the  highest  idea  of 
its  importance.  .  It  formed  the  contents  of  a  roll 
of  a  book,  in  the  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  "  written  within  and  on  the  backside,  and 
•  Rev.  iv.  8, 10,  U. 
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sealed  with  seven  seals."*  The  whole  universe  is 
challenged  to  fiimish  one  who  is  capable  of  loosing 
these  seals  and  exploring  its  contents.  ''And  I  saw 
a  strong  angel  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice.  Who 
is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  sepals 
thereof?  And  no  man  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth, 
neither  under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open  the 
book,  neither  to  look  thereon."f 

The  apostle,  whose  mind  was  inflamed  with  soli- 
citude to  be  made  acquainted  with  these  mysteries, 
wept  much  at  finding  there  was  none  worthy  to 
loose  the  seals  and  to  open  the  book.  And  one  of 
the  elders  said  unto  him,  '*  Weep  not:  behold,  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Root  of  David, 
hath  prevailed  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the 
seven  seals  thereof." 

Under  this  emblem,  Jesus  Christ  is  represented ; 
alluding  to  the  prophetic  benediction  of  the  patri- 
arch Jacob — ''  Judah  is  a  hon's  whelp :  from  the 
prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up  :  he  stooped  down, 
he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ;  who 
shall  rouse  him  up  ?  The  sceptre,"  he  adds,  "  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  be- 
tween his  feet,  imtil  Shiloh  come."J  Judah  was 
the  regal  tribe,  and  famous  for  its  warlike  exploits. ; 
distinguished  by  a  succession  of  illustrious  princes 
and  conquerors,  the  descendants  of  David,  who 
were  at  most  but  the  forerunners  and  representa- 
tives of  an  incomparably  greater  personage,  the 
Son  of  God;   who,  after  he  had  vanquished  thfe 

♦  Rev.  V.  1.         f  Rev.  v.  2,  3.         J  Gen.  xlix.  9,  10. 
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powers  of  darkness,  was  to  be  invested  vnth  an 
everlasting  dominion,  that  all  nations,  tongues, 
and  people  should  serve  him. 

While  John  was  expecting  to  see  some  majestic 
appearance,  he  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  Lamb,  with  the 
marks  of  recent  slaughter,  presented  himself  before 
the  throne,  and  he  came  and  took  the  book  out  of 
the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  it :  upon  which, 
the  several  orders  of  creatures  "  fell  down  before 
the  Lamb,  having  eveiy  one  of  them  harps,  and 
golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers 
of  the  saints.  And  they  sung  a  new  song,  sayijig. 
Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open 
the  seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  ;  and 
hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests  ;  and 
we  shall  reign  on  the  earth."* 

Emblems  of  weakness,  of  innocence,  and  of  suf- 
fering, made  part  in  a  scene  where  [we  might] 
suppose  nothing  to  enter  but  unmingled  grandeur. 
Nor  are  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our 
natm-e  merely  indistinctly  introduced ;  they  are 
the  principal  objects  presented  to  the  view :  they 
are  made  the  basis  of  that  wonderful  act  of  ado- 
ration, in  which  every  creature  in  the  universe 
unites.  The  portion  of  scripture  which  I  have 
selected  for  our  present  improvement,  thus  in- 
troduced, suggests  the  two  following  important 
obser\'ations.  ^ 
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'  L  That  the  distinguishing  merit  of  Christ  arises 
from  his  having  I'edeemed  us  to  God  by  ism 
blood. 

IL  That  this  part  of  his  character  engages  the 
attention  and  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  worlds  ; 

I.  That  which  distinguishes  the  character  of 
Christ  from  all  other  beings^  is  his  condescetisioit 
for  the  salvation  of  men. 

L  The  Scriptmres  uniformly  teach  us  to  look 
upon  the  death  of  Christ  in  a  light  totally  diittindt 
from  that  of  any  other  person.  Considered  ia 
itself^  it  is  not  at  all  extraordinary;  for  in  eVety 
age  we  find  examples  of  thos^  who  have  sealed 
the  divine  truth  with  their  blbod.  We  learn  front 
the  New  Testament  that  such  was  the  end  of 
Stephen^  of  James,  of  Paul,  and  of  Peter.  It  is 
one  of  those  triab  which  Jesus  warned  his  disci* 
pies  to  expect;  insomuch,  that  to  be  prepared  at 
his  call  to  surrender  their  lives  was  m  inseparable 
condition  of  becoming  his  followers.  But  to  non^ 
of  their  sufierings  were  such  purposes  assigned^ 
such  effects  ascribed,  as  are  uniformly  ascribed  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour. 

"Precious,*'  indeed,  *'  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  m 
the  de^U^h  of  his  saints ; "  but  it  is  neVer  represented 
as  having  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  renlis-^ 
sion  of  sins.  They  are  never  represented  as  set 
forth  for  a  propitiation.  Where  is  the  death  of 
Peter,  or  of  Paul,  spoken  of  in  such  language  as 
this  ? — **  He  who  knew  no  sin  was  made  sin  for 
us;   that  we  might  become  the   righteousness  of 
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God  thtough  him  :"• — "  He  laid  on  him  the  ini- 
qtlity  of  us  ail :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him,  and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed  :"'t' 
"  He  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  rose  again 
for  our  justification  :"J — not  to  mention  innume- 
rable other  passages,  equally  clear  and  decisive  1 
What  language,  that  beara  the  least  resemblance 
to  this,  is  applied  to  any  other  subject  ?  The 
great  apostle  speaks  of  Christ's  dying  behaviour 
as  a  part  of  his  character  which  was  altogether 
inimitable :  "  Was  Paul  cnicified  for  you  ?  or 
were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?"§ 

2.  Accordingly,  the  inspired  writers  never 
mention  the  death  of  Christ  without  emotions  of 
devout  rapture.  The  prayer  of  Paul  for  his 
christian  converts  was,  that  they  might  "  know 
the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge."!] 
It  ia  the  grand  argument  which  tliey  employ,  to 
enforce  the  obligation  of  christians  to  love  each 
other,  "  oven  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and 
given  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  of 
a  sweet-smelling  savour."^  "  Herein  is  love," 
John  exclaims,  "  not  that  we  loved  him,  but  that 
he  loved  us,  and  ga%'e  himself  for  us."*'  This 
love  was  the  motive  which,  with  a  sweet  but 
irresistible  violence,  impelled  them  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  his  service.  "  The  love 
of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge. 
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that  if  Christ  died  for  all,  then  ,were  aHl  Mad< 
and  he  died,  that  they  who  hve  should  not  henc^ 
forth  hve  to  themselves,  but  to  him  who  died 
for  them."*  As  the  morality  of  the  gospel  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  world,  by  being 
founded  in  love;  so  the  devout  contemplation 
of  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  grand  principle  which 
kindles  and  inflames  it. 

3.  When  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world  was  pleased 
to  accomplish  his  secret  purpose  of  reconciling 
the  sinful  race  of  man  to  himself,  by  the  pardon 
of  their  sins  and  the  renewal  of  their  natiures,  he 
saw  fit  to  appoint  his  Son  to  be  their  surety,  to 
assume  their  nature,  and  to  die  in  their  stead.: 
''Great  is  the  mystery  of  godhness;  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh."f  Instead  of  endeavouring  tp 
explore  all  the  secret  reasons  of  this  wonderful 
economy,  it  rather  becomes  us  thankfully  to 
accept,  and  devoutly  to  adore  it.  It  is  suffix 
cient  for  us  to  perceive,  that  no  method  within 
our  comprehension  could  have  equally  provided 
for  the  display,  at  once,  of  his  justice  and  of 
his  mercy;  his  spotless  purity,  and  his  infinite 
compassion.  In  making  his  Son  the  sacrifice, 
justice  appears  in  its  utmost  splendour ;  while,  in 
freely  "  giving  him  up  for  us  all,"  mercy  appears 
in  its  most  attractive  form. 

The  highest  lessons  of  purity  and  holiness  are 
learned  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ;   and  if  we  are 

♦  2  Cor.  V.  14,  15.  f  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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desirous  of  discovering  an  effectual  antidote  to 
the  love  of  sin,  it  must  be  the  serious  and  steady 
contemplation,  by  faith,  of  Christ  crucified. 

4.  Salvation  through  the  blood  of  tlie  Re- 
deemer, though  it  forms  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Christian  system,  was  not  peculiar  to  it. 
It  entered  into  every  dispensation  of  religion 
comintmicated  by  God.  A  multitude  of  types 
and  6gures  were  employed,  to  shadow  forth  tlie 
great  expiatory  sacrifice,  previous  to  his  mani- 
festation in  the  flesh.  He  was  the  Paschal  Lamb 
whose  "  blood  sprinkled  on  the  posts  and  lintels 
of  the  doors,'"*  secured  the  families  of  Israel 
from  the  destroying  angel,  in  the  night  when 
Grod  slew  the  first-bom  of  Egypt :  "  Christ,  our 
Passover,  was  sacrificed  for  us."f  He  was  pre- 
figured by  all  those  burnt-offerings  which  were 
daily  offered  in  the  temple,  and  especially  on  the 
day  of  annual  atonement,  when  the  blood  of  the 
victim  was  carried  by  the  high  priest  into  the 
holy  of  holies.  The  goat  that  was  slain  on  that 
occasion,  and  whose  blood  was  presented  before 
the  mercy-seat,  prefigured  the  vicarious  death  of 
Christ,  and  his  entrance  into  heaven ;  the  other, 
called  the  scape-goat,  which,  after  having  tlie 
sins  <rf  the  congregationj  •  •  • 

•        ••*««* 

II.  This  part  of  our  Saviour's  character  engages 
the  attention  and  adoration  of  the  heavenly  world. 

Exod.  xii.  7.  13.  t  I  Cor.  v.  7. 

X  Lct.  xvi.  2,  20—34.     Heb.  ix.  7—15. 
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1.  They  adore  this  matchless  display  of  love 
in  hia  condescending  to  become  man,  to  endure 
reproaches  and  suflerings,  and  at  length  to  eir 
pire  on  the  cross,  to  rescue  the  guilty  from  ruin. 
These  benevolent  spirits  are  not  unaccustomed 
to  perform  kind  offices  for  men  :  they  oftea 
appeared,  under  the  ancient  economy,  in  visible 
form,  to  warn,  to  instruct,  and  to  comfort ;  so 
they  are  still  "  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  sal^^^ 
tion."*  But  nothing  which  they  ever  performed 
bore  any  resemblance  to  the  incarnation  and 
sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

On  no  other  occasion  did  love  ever  stoop  so 
iow,  endure  so  much,  or  operate  in  so  free  and 
flpontaneous  a  manner.  He  who  assumed  nothing 
in  making  himself  equal  with  God,  "  took  upon 
him  the  fonn  of  a  servant,  and  became  obedient 
to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. "f  In  his 
mysterious  descent,  he  passed  by  superior  orders 
of  bemg,  to  invest  hunself  with  human  flesh. 
He  who  was  tiie  "  Wonderful,  the  Counsellor,  tim 
mi^ty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,"  cond»- 
Bceuded  to  become  the  "  Son  given,"  and  the 
"  child  bom."  And  never  was  hmniUation  so  deep» 
never  was  there  reproach  and  infamy  so  extreme, 
as  that  which  he  endured.  Loaded  uith  the  most 
shameful  appellations,  and  persecuted  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  li&,  in  its  last  scenes  he  was 
arraigned  before  Pontius  Pilate,  smitten  on  the 
.;!').         •  Heb.  i  H.  f  Phil-  iJ-  7,  8. 
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&ee,  derided,  clothed  with  mock  robes,  buffeted, 
scourged,  spit  upon.  Never  were  there  such  in- 
dignities heaped  on  any  head,  as  on  that  which 
waa  destined  to  wear  many  crowqs.  And,  for 
his  sufferings! — who  can  contemplate  that  hour 
of  darkness  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  when 
his  sold  was  overwhelmed  with  amazement  and 
horror;  or  behold  his  lingering  torments  on  the 
cross,  without  being  appalled  ?  It  is  a  trial  to 
human  fortitude,  to  be  obliged  merely  to  think 
of  what  he  actually  endured.  And  for  whom  ? 
Ftxt  the  sinners  of  Jerusalem !  for  many  of  that 
infatuated  multitude  who  were  impatient  for  his 
crucifijdon :  for  some,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
who  were  employed  in  nailing  him  to  the  cross! 
for  a  Saul,  who  was  "  breathing  out  threatening* 
and  slaughter  "  against  his  followers :  for  millions 
of  proud  and  daring  offenders,  whom  this  unpa- 
ralleled love  was  to  soften  and  disarm ! 

2.  They  contemplate  and  adore,  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  a  new  display  of  the  divine  perfections. 
Tile  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God  are  every 
way  manifest,  llis  goodness  may  be  traced  in 
innumerable  portions  of  his  works.  He  had 
displayed  his  justice  in  the  punishment  of  fallen 
angels,  who  were  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness 
agmnst  the  judgement  of  the  great  day.  But 
there  reramned  a  new  view  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter. God  was  pleased  to  present  himself  in  a 
new  light  to  the  adoration  of  his  creatures.  He 
was   pleased   to    shew,    in    the    same    transaction. 
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the  most  determined  hatred  to  ma,  with  lihe- 
utmost  compassion  to  the  sinner;  the  most  in^ 
flexible  adherence  to  rectitude^  with  the  utmost, 
riches  of  grace  to  the  undeserving; — ^^a  just 
God,  yet  a  Saviour."  He  resolved  to  exhibit,  in 
the  person  of  his  Son,  a  new  spectacle  to  the 
universe :  a  person  the  most  majestic,  and  the 
most  humble;  the  most  powerfiil,  and  the  most 
compassionate ;  an  authority,  which  should  sub* 
due  to  itself  *'  all  principality ;" — a  Saviour,  who 
should  "feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd;" — ^'^the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  and  ''the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

3.  They  rejoiced  at  the  immense  accession   of 
happiness,    which    they    perceived    to   flow  from 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 
;    (1.)  How  safe  is  the  worship  of  Christ! 

(2.)  How  necessary  to  inquire  how  we  stand 
afiected  toward  the  Savioiu"! 

(3.)  How  much  the  supreme  love  of  Christ,  and 
A  humble  affiance  in  his  merits,  tends  to  prepare 
for  the  happiness  of  heaven ! 


XVL 

THE  GLORY  OF  CHRISTS  KINGDOM. 
Psalm  cxlv.  11. —  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom. 

The  absolute  dominion  of  God,  as  the  universal 
Proprietor  and  Lord,  is  an  object  which  deserves 
.most  devoutly  to  be  celebrated.     It  is,  in  fact,  the 
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firequent  theme  of  the  praises  dictated  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  in  the  sacred  oracles.  But 
there  is  another  of  the  dominions  of  God,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  his  saints,— an  empire  of 
knowledge  and  of  love,  whose  administration  is 
entrusted  to  his  Son, — which  is  celebrated  in  still 
suhlimer  strains,  and  forms  the  principal  theme  of 
the  New  Testament.  •  Tliis  is  emphatically  deno- 
minated the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  that  kingdom 
which  the  God  of  heaven  should  set  up,  given  to 
"  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,"  which  is  to  be  of 
everlasting  duration,  and  never  to  be  succeeded  by 
another.  Whether  the  Psalm  before  us  is  intended 
to  describe  this  species  of  rule  and  authority,  in 
distinction  from  the  other,  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
determine ;  hut,  as  these  divine  compositions  aie 
unquestionably  frequently  employed  in  portraying 
tlie  kingdom  of  Christ  or  the  Messiah,  it  is  hoped 
it  vdW  not  be  deemed  improper  to  consider  the 
words  in  that  light. 

Let  us  direct  our  thoughts,  then,  for  a  short 
season,  to  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
With  this  [view],  it  may  be  proper  to  reflect  on 
the  followng  particulars  : — 

I.  The  glory  of  it  is  manifest  in  its  origin  and 
the  method  by  which  it  was  acquired.  It  had  its 
origin  in  ineffable  mercy,  under  the  direction  of 
perfect  wisdom  and  rectitude.  It  occupied  the 
thoughts,  and  was  the  object  of  the  counsels,  of  the 
Eternal,  before  the  heavens  were  stretched  out,  or 
the  foundation  of  the  earth  was  laid.     It  formed 
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the  centre  of  the  divine  designs^  and  the  tdtmaite 
point  to  which  every  other  purpose  of  God  yir$a 
directed.  As  it  was  designed  to  be  the  spiritual 
reign  of  God  over  the  mind^  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  a  [unanimous,  harmonious]  kingdom,  in 
which  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects  are  always 
understood  to  be  of  the  same  nature/ it  was  neces* 
saiy,  in  order  to  its  establishment,  that  God  should 
become  incamajte ;  it  was  necessary,  not  only  for 
the  redemption  of  his  church,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  their  being  governed  as  they  were 
intended  to  be  governed.  Ere  the  government 
could  be  placed  ^'  on  his  shoulder,"*  it  was  necear 
sary  for  the  Messiah  to  be  '^  a  child  bom  and  a 
son  given." 

Again,  since  in  this  kingdom  the  '^  tabernacle  of 
God"  was  to  be  ''  with  men,"  and  he  was  to  "  dwdU 
amongst  them,"f  and  such  a  condescension  of  mercy 
would  have  been  utterly  unbecoming  ^  the  blessed 
and  only  Potentate,"  J  without  a  signal  repamtion  to 
the  divine  honour  tarnished  by  rebellion,  it  was 
requisite  a  sacrifice  for  sin  should  be  made,  worthy 
of  the  occasion,  which  could  nowhere  be  procured 
but  by  "  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ,  once 
for  all."§  The  inefficiency  of  the  typical  sacrifices 
under  the  law  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  one  of 
intrinsic  validity  and  infinite  value.  Thus  the  foun^ 
dation  of  this  empire  was  laid  in  the  incaroatiaii 
and  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  the  solidity 

♦  Isaiah  ix.  6.  f  Rev.  xxi.  8. 

X  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  $  Heb.  x.  10. 
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aod  extent  of  its  foundations,  great  as  they  are,  are 
bat  proportioned  to  the  majesty  and  duration  of 
the  edifice. 

"  Every  battle  of  the  warrior,"  says  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  "  is  with  confused  noise,  and  with  gannents 
rolled  in  blood ;  but  this  shall  be  with  burning  and 
fuel  of  fire."*  The  kingdom  of  which  we  speak 
is  acquired  by  conquest,  but  of  a  nature  totally 
different  fi-om  military  conquest.  The  weapons 
employed  in  achieving  it  are  purely  spiritual — the 
burning  of  conviction,  the  light  of  truth,  the  fire  of 
love.  The  simple  testimony  of  Christ,  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  the  gospel  by  the  "  foolishness  of  preaching," 
have  produced  the  most  wonderful  changes  in  the 
world,  far  beyond  those  which  have  been  effected 
by  Wolence  or  the  sword.  Before  these  simple  but 
efficacious  instruments,  the  powers  of  darkness  have 
been  overcome ;  "  Satan  has  fallen  like  lightning 
from  heaven  ;"f  temples  have  been  overturned,  orar 
cles  have  been  struck  dumb,  the  arm  of  persecuting 
power  has  been  withered;  and  men  have,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  passed  through  chains,  and  racks, 
and  fires,  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Heavenly  tnith, 
love,  and  wisdom  have  grappled  with  all  the  powers 
of  falsehood  and  sophistry,  combined  with  all  the 
blandishments  and  terrors  of  the  world,  and  have 
gained  decisive  victory.  From  the  smallest  begin- 
nings, and  by  the  most  contemptible  instruments 
to  human  appearance,  the  gospel,  by  "  commend- 
ing itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
*  Isaiah  ix.  &.  f  Luke  x.  18. 
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of  God,"*  hath  triumphed  over  all  opposition, 
and  is  still  going  forth  "  conquering,  and  to 
conquer,  "f 

It  is  thus  the  Spirit  of  God  addresses  the  Mes- 
siah, in  portraying  his  success  in  the  establishing 
of  his  empire ;  "  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh, 
O  Most  Mighty,  with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty : 
And  in  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously,  because  of 
truth  and  meekness  and  righteousness ;  and  thj 
right  hand  sliall  teach  thee  terrible  things.  Thine 
arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies ; 
whereby  the  people  fall  under  thee."J  Truth, 
meekness,  and  righteousness  are  the  weapons  of 
his  warfare,  and  the  rod  of  his  strength.  They 
"  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power  ;"  they  are 
a  conquered,  yet  a  willing  people ;  they  submit  to 
his  power,  but  cheerfully  and  gladly  embrace  his 
sceptre  :  their  will  itself  is  so  changed,  their  hearts 
so  touched,  that  they  become  "  like  the  chariots  of 
Ammi-nadib."§ 

Other  potentates  extend  their  empire  by  force, 
and  by  imposing  their  yoke  on  reluctant  necks; 
Jesus  Christ  by  love,  and  by  exhibiting  a  matchless 
example  of  condescension  and  [mercy.] 

2.  The  glory  of  this  kingdom  is  conspicuous  in 
the  principles  by  which  it  is  administered.  Of  this 
Prince  it  is  truly  said,  "  Righteousness  shall  be  the 
girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his 
reins.     He  shall    not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his 

f  Rev.  vi.  2. 
§   Cant.  vi.  12. 
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eyes,  nor  reprove  after  the  hearing  of  his  ears ;  but 
with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and 
reprove  \vitli  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth."* 
The  scejitre  of  his  dominion  is  grace :  grace  dis- 
played in  the  gospel,  grace  communicated  by  the 
Spirit,  is  the  grand  instrument  of  maintaining  his 
empire.  He  reveals  his  glory  and  Imparts  Kk 
benefits,  and  thereby  attaches  his  subjects  by  ties 
at  once  the  most  forcible  and  the  most  engaging. 

A  lovely  assemblage  of  qiialities  characterises  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  his  divine  administration ;  an 
incomparable  majesty,  united  to  a  most  endearing 
condescension— a  spirit  of  benignity,  joined  to  im- 
partial justice,  distinguishes  his  conduct.  Though 
the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are  admitted  to  it  on 
no  other  condition  than  a  cordial  approbation  of 
the  character  of  the  Prince,  they  are  not  left  lawless 
or  uncontrolled :  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will 
is  imparted  ;  the  most  perfect  measure  of  holiness. 
and  rules  of  conduct,  are  enjoined  on  the  con- 
science and  impressed  on  the  heart.  This  admini- 
stration exhibits,  throughout,  a  beautiful  model  of 
the  moral  government  of  God.  attempered  to  the 
state  of  creatures  who  have  fallen  from  their  original 
rectitude,  but  are  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy. 
A  system  of  paternal  justice  is  carried  into  exe- 
cution throughout  this  empire ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  disobedient  are  punished  that  they  may 
not  be  condemned  with  the  world.  The  gradations 
I  favours  are  regulated  by  the  Sovereign  with  the 

•   tsnidh  xi.  3—.'.. 
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most  impartial  justice  ;   and  future  rewards  distri- 
buted [with  exquisite  propriety  and  rectitude.] 

Human  administrations  extend  only  to  outward 
actions,  and  are  conducted  entirely  by  externa] 
and  visible  instruments.  Were  we  not  united  to 
a  fleshly  fabric,  they  would  be  incapable  of  reach- 
ing us ;  so  that  they  extend  more  properly  to  the 
bodies  than  to  the  souls  of  men.  The  dominion 
of  Christ  is  caiefly  spiritual  and  internal ;  the  soul 
is  the  subject  of  his  authority,  where  he  dwells  by 
feith.  It  extends  to  the  remotest  sentiments  of  the 
mind,  "casting  down  high  imaginations,  and  bring- 
ing into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ.''*  It  is  not  the  object  of  our  outward 
senses ;  it  is  within  us,  consisting  not  in  "  meats 
and  drinks,  but  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  "f 

The  benefits  which  human  governments  impart  ; 
are  principally  of  a  negative  kind,  consisting  in 
the  removal  of  those  checks  and  restraints  which 
the  unreasonable  passions  of  men  urge  them  to 
impose  on  each  other's  enjoyments.  The  utmost 
that  the  wisest  earthly  government  can,  for  the 
most  part,  effect,  is  to  overawe  the  mischievous,  to 


II.  It  is  glorious  with  respect  to  tlie  manner  in 
which  it  is  administered  :  "  The  God  of  Israel  saJdj 
The  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me,  He  that  ruleth 
over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God, 

'  2  Cor.  X.  5.  t  Kt""-  ^'"'-  !"■ 
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And  he  shall  be  as  the  light  when  the  sun  ariseth, 
even  as  a  morning  without  clouds ;  as  the  tender 
grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  the  clear 
shining  after  rain."* 

The  most  essential  quaUty  in  a  \'irtuous  ad- 
ministration, is  justice.  This  property  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  government  of  Christ  over  his 
people.  He  confers  no  benefit  upon  them  but 
what  is  compatible  with  the  strictest  rectitude, 
haring  previously  made  a  sufficient  atonement  for 
their  transgressions.  And  in  every  part  of  his 
administration,  "  righteousness  is  tho  girdle  of  his 
loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins."t 
With  perfect  equity  he  apportions  the  degrees  of 
his  favour  to  the  respective  measures  of  their 
attachment  and  obedience.  He  will  render  to 
such  of  his  subjects  rewards,  not  properly  on 
account  of  their  works,  but  "  according  to  their 
works."J  He  employs  the  pure  and  holy  law  of 
God,  as  the  invariable  rule  of  their  conduct,  and 
shews  how  to  make  such  a  use  of  its  terrors  and 
sanctions,  as  is  subservient  to  his  gracious  designs  ; 
restraining  by  fear  those  who  are  not  susceptible 
of  more  liberal  and  generous  motives.  As  it  first 
convinced  them  of  sin,  so  it  is,  in  his  hands,  the 
instrument  of  such  convictions  as  the  measure  of 
their  olFence  may  require ;  and,  by  alarming  and 
awakening  the  conscience,  it  excites  to  repentance, 
vigilance,  and  prayer :  *'  As  many  as  I  love,  1  re- 
buke," is  his  language ;  "  be  zealous  therefore,  and 

•  2  Sam.  xxm.  3,  4.       ■\  Isaiah  xi.  5.       J  Matt.  xvi.  27. 
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repent,"*  "  for  I  have  not  found  thy  works  i)erfect 
before  God."f 

His  dominion  is  at  the  same  time  most  gentle, 
gracious,  and  benign.  Grace,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
sceptre  of  his  empire ;  and  that  gi'ace  is  impMted 
by  the  Spirit.  His  reign  is  indeed  "  the  reign 
of  grace."I  He  reveals  his  glory,  he  manifests 
ineffable  majesty  and  bfauty,  whereby  lie  capti* 
vates  tlie  hearts  of  liis  subjects,  and  "  draws  theni 
with  the  cords  of  a  man,  and  the  bands  of  Iove."f 
With  the  most  tender  compassion  he  "  delivers  tbft 
needy  when  he  crteth,  the  poor,  and  him  that  hath 
no  helper.  He  spares  the  poor  and  the  needy* 
and  saves  the  souls  of  the  needy  :"||  "  When  the 
poor  and  the  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none, 
and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will 
hear  them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsaka 
them.  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places,  and 
fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys :  I  will  make 
the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land 
springs  of  water."^ 

In  earthly  kingdoms  the  subjects  are  governed 
merely  by  general  kws,  whicli  are,  of  necessity, 
very  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
cases  that  occur.  The  combinations  of  human 
action  are  too  numerous  and  diversified  to  be 
adequately  included  in  any  general  regulation  or 
enactment;  whence  has  arisen  the  maxim,  "  Sum* 
vinm  Jus,  gumma  i»jima,"—t\mt  a  strict  adherence  tO' 
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the  letter  of  the  law  would  often  be  the  greatest 
injustice.  But  this  divine  dominion  subsists  under 
no  such  imperfections  ;  for  the  Prince  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  He  also 
pervades  every  part  of  his  empire  by  liis  presence, 
and  can,  consequently,  make  a  specific  and  per- 
sonal application  to  each  individual ;  can  impart 
his  smiles  and  his  favours,  the  expression  of  his 
kindness  or  of  his  displeasure,  to  each  individual 
soul,  as  distinctly  as  though  it  were  the  only  sub- 
ject of  his  empire. 

In  human  government  the  law  extends  to  out- 
^vard  actions  only,  but  the  good  and  the  evil  which 
are  produced  by  it  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
sensible  objects— to  such  objects  as  bear  a  relation 
to  our  corporeal  state. 
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Lev.  xiii'-  45. — /fnd  the  leper  in  tehom  the  plague  ii,  his  clothes 
ikaU  be  rent,  and  his  head  bare,  and  he  shall  put  a  eottering 
»pon  his  upper  tip,  and  shall  erf/.  Unclean,  unclean.' 

By  superficial  thinkers,  it  has  been  objected  to 
several  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  its  injunc- 
tions are  frivolous  and  minute,  and  of  a  nature 
that  ill   comports   with   the   majesty  and   wisdom 

*  PrcarhuJ  at  Leicester,  December,  1810. 
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of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  exact  specification  of 
the  dift'eient  sorts  of  sacrifice,  the  enumeration 
of  the  different  sorts  of  creatures,  clean  and 
unclean,  and  tiie  various  species  of  ceremonial 
defilement,  have  been  adduced  as  examples  of 
this  kind.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  we  know  too  little  of  the 
superstitions  among  pagan  nations,  and  conse* 
quently  of  the  peculiar  temptations  to  which  the 
ancient  Israelites  were  exposed,  to  enable  us  t» 
form  an  accurate  judgement  respecting  the  ex-<; 
pediency  or  necessity  of  those  provisions.  Many 
legal  enactments,  ^vliich  appear  unseasonable  and 
unnecessary  to  a  distant  observer  and  a  remota 
age,  on  close  investigation  of  the  actual  circunti 
stances  in  which  they  were,  are  discovered  to  b« 
replete  with  propriety,  and  to  be  founded  on 
the  highest  reason.  But  the  most  satisfactory 
answer  to  this,  and  to  most  other  objections 
raised  against  tlie  law  of  Moses,  is  derived  from, 
a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  that 
institute,  which  was  throughout  figurative  and, 
typical.  In  the  infancy  of  revealed  religion,  and 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  but  little  accus^: 
tomed  to  refined  reflection,  it  became  necessary" 
to  communicate  moral  and  religious  instruction 
l)y  actions  and  observances,  and  to  address  their 
reason  through  tlie  medium  of  their  senses.  The 
people  of  Israel,  at  the  time  they  came  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  having  been  long  surrounded 
by   idolatry,    and    in   a    state    of    depression   and 
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slavery,     were    a    people,    we    have    tlie    utmost 
reason    to    believe,     of    very    gross     conceptions, 
deeply     sunk     in     carnality     and     ignorance ;     a 
nation     peculiarly     disqualified     to     receive     any 
lasting    impression    from    didactic    discourses,    or 
from  any  sublime    system    of  instruction.       Their 
minds   were    in    an    infantine    state ;    and    divine 
wisdom     was    imparted     to     them, — not    in    that 
form    which    was   best   in   itself,   but    in    that    in 
ivfaich  they  were  best  able  to  bear  it :  and  being 
very  much  the  creatures  of  sense,  religious  prin- 
ciples  were    communicated    through    the    medium 
of  sensible    images.      Thus    they    were    reminded 
of  the  eternal  difference  betwixt  right  and  wrong, 
betwixt    actions    innocent    and    criminal,   by    the 
j        distinctions  of  animals  and  meats  into    clean  and 
I        unclean.       Their    attention    was    called    to   a   re- 
I        flection    on    their   guilt,    on    their   just   desert    of 
I        destruction,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  real  expia- 
tion  of  sin    hereafter   to   be  made  in    the  person 
of    the    Saviour,    by   the   institution    of  sacrifices, 
without  the    shedding   of  whose  blood  there    was 
I        no  remission.     To  convince  them  of  the  inherent 
I        defilement    attached    to    sin,    and   of    the    neces- 
sity  of  being  purified   from    it   by    a   method   of 
God's     devising,     it     was    enjoined     that    several 
incidents,    such    as    touching    a    dead    body,    the 
disease    of  leprosy,  and    some    others,  should    be 
considered    as   polluting    the    person    whom    they 
j        befell ;    in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  pro-  m 

nounced  unclean,  and   separated   from   the   camp  H 
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and  the  tabernacle.  In  allusion  to  the  ceremonial 
uncleanness  contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body, 
St.  Paul,  that  infallible  interpreter  of  the  import 
of  the  Mosiac  law,  styles  evil  dispositions  "dead 
works." — "  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats, 
and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean, 
sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh :  how 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  with- 
out spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?"* 

To    every    instance    of    ceremonial    defilement, 
there  are  two  circumstances  attached. 

1.  The    forfeiture    of    certain    privileges,    espe- 
cially that  of  approaching  God  in  his  sanctuary. 

2.  A  representation  of  the  defiling  nature  of  sin. 
But    of    all    the    various    sorts    of    ceremonial 

uncleanness,  there  is  none  which  appears  to 
have  had  so  much  a  typical  import  as  the  case 
of  leprosy,  which,  accordingly,  occupies  more 
room  in  the  enactments  of  the  Levitical  law 
than  all  the  others  put  together ;  and  is  treated 
of  with  a  niceness  of  distinction,  and  a  particu- 
larity of  detail,  peculiar  to  itself  Not  less  than 
two  very  long  chapters  of  this  hook  f  are  devoted 
to  the  ascertaining  of  the  signs  of  this  disease,  and 
prescribing  the  methods  of  legal  purification ;  so 
that  no  one,  who  believes  there  is  any  thing 
whatever  of  a  typical  nature  m  the  laws  of 
Moses,   can   doubt  of  the   regulations    respecting 

■  Hob.  ix.  13,  H.  i  Lev.  xiii.  xiv. 
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leprosy  being  emphatically  so.  It  is  my  lull  coti- 
^■iction  of  this  which  has  induced  me  to  make  it 
the  ground  of  this  discourse.  If  we  set  ourselves 
to  inquire  for  what  reason  the  leprosy  was  selected 
in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  as  the  most  eminent  repre- 
sentation of  moral  defilement,  we  shall  perceive 
there  was  something  very  singular  in  this  affair. 
Besides  its  being  fitted  for  this  purpose  as  it  was 
a  very  dreadful  and  loathsome  disease,  there  is 
the  utmost  reason  to  believe  it  was  supernatural. 
Those  who  have  travelled  into  eastern  coimtries 
make  mention,  indeed,  of  a  distemper  under  the 
name  of  leprosy  ;  but  there  is  much  room  to  doubt 
of  its  being  the  same  which  is  treated  of  in  the 
books  of  Moses.  If  you  read  the  rules  prescribed 
there  for  ascertaining  its  existence,  you  will  find 
certain  circumstances  to  which  there  is  nothing 
parallel  in  any  disease  now  existing  in  the  world : 
for  it  attached  itself  not  only  to  the  bodies  of 
men  but  to  garments  and  to  houses ;  it  affected 
the  very  stones  of  building;s,  fretting  and  con- 
suming them.*  A  considerable  part  of  the  laws 
on  this  subject  respect  its  subsistence  in  houses, 
which  in  certain  cases  were  ordered  to  be  com- 
pletely demolished,  and  the  materials  cast  into  an 
unclean  place  without  the  city.  It  seems  to  have 
been    inflicted    by  the   immediate    hand    of  God : 

*  Read  careflilly  Ler,  xiv.  34—45.  Michuelis,  and  others, 
hare  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  leprosy  of  the  Old  Testament 
is,  in  no  c&ev,  mipematural ;  but  their  reaaoniiigs  ore,  in  my 
judgement,  far  from  satisfactory. — En. 
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"  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  I  give  to  you  for  a  possession/'  the  Lord  is 
introduced  as  saying,  "  and  I  put  the  plague  of 
leprosy  in  a  house  of  the  land  of  your  possession  ; 
and  he  that  owneth  the  house  shall  come  and 
tell  the  priest,  saying.  It  seemeth  to  me  there  is 
as  it  were  a  plague  in  the  house.'"*  In  various 
periods  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  we  find  it 
inflicted  as  an  immediate  judgement  of  God  ;  as  in 
the  case  of  Moses,  Miriam,  Gehazi,  and  Uzziah. 
Alter  it  was  cured,  it  was  suffered  sometimes  to 
spread  again.  By  this  awful  visitation,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  house  were  forcibly  reminded  and 
admonished  of  their  sins:  and  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  ceremony  more  adapted  to  strike  a 
stupid  and  insensible  people  with  awe? 

The  tyjiical  import  of  this  kind  of  ceremonid 
defilement  leads  us  to  consider  sin  in  the  following 
lights : — ■ 

I.  As  an  alarming,  dreadfiil  disease,  for  such  the 
-leprosy  unquestionably  was.  There  are  spiritual 
diseases,  as  well  as  bodily,  and  the  former  much 
more  to  be  dreaded.  These  diseases  may  all  be 
resolved  into  sin.  As  the  human  frame  consists 
not  merely  in  a  number  of  parts  put  together  in 
the  same  place,  but  of  parts  vitally  united,  all 
with  their  separate  functions  and  due  subserviency  ' 
to  each  other,  which  gives  us  tlie  idea  of  a  system  ; 
so  the  mind  consists  of  faculties  and  powers  de- 
signed to  act  under  due  subordination  to  each 
•  Lev.  x'n-.  34,  35. 
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Other.  Sin  disturbs  this  harmony,  confounds  this 
order,  and  consequently  is  truly  and  properly  in 
the  mind  what  disease  is  in  the  body.  In  the 
Holy  Scriptures  it  is  compared  to  the  most  afflict- 
ing disorders ; — to  blindness,  deafness,  lethargy  ; 
and  the  removal  of  it  is  expressed  by  healing. 
"  Lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I 
should  heal  them."*  Sin  is  a  fretting  leprosy ;  it 
spreads  itself  throughout  all  the  principles  and 
powers;  and  [wherever  it  spreads  imparts  its  own 
malignity.] 

II,  It  defiles  as  well  as  disorders. — Like  the 
leprosy  it  is  a  most  loathsome  disease;  it  is  JUthi- 
nets  of  flesh  and  of  spirit.  "  Cleanse  thou  me  from 
secret  fauhs."-!-  "  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine 
iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin."J 

III,  It  cuts  off  those  in  whom  it  prevails  from 
communion  with  God,  both  penally  and  naturally  ; 
that  is,  by  the  force  of  judicial  sentence,  and  by  its 
nattu-al  influence. 

IV,  To  those  who  have  just  apprehensions  of 
it,  it  will  be  productive  of  that  sorrowful  sense  of 
guilt  and  unworthiness,  so  forcibly  expressed  in 
the  words  of  the  text. 


+  Psalm  xix.  12. 


XVIII. 

0\  SPIRITUAL  LEPROSY. 
Lit.  ito.  45. — Amd  lie  leper  »  vhom  the  plague  it,  hit  elothe$ 
jAaA  ie  rent,  and  iU  head  barr,  and  he  thaU  put  a  miwHm; 
i^M  kit  upper  Up,  and  tball  cry,  Uneleaa,  yneieam.* 

Is  this  discourse,  we  propose  to  make  an  im- 
prorement  of  the  two  fonner.f  which  treated  of  the 
spintual  import  of  the  Mosaical  law  concerning 
lepers.  Having  shewn  that  the  ceremonial  defile- 
ment, incurred  by  leprosy,  was  designed  as  a  stand- 
ing representation  of  the  polluting  nature  of  nn, 
and  the  legal  method  of  purification, — a  type  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  power  and  pollution  of  sin 
are  removed  under  the  gospel, — I  shall  proceed  to 
attempt  applying  the  whole  doctrine  to  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  my  hearers. 

I.  Let  the  doctrine  be  improved  into  an  occa- 
sion of  inquiring  whether  ire  are  healed,  or  are 
yet  under  the  leprosy  of  sin.  When  we  hear  of 
the  ravages  of  so  dreadful  a  disorder,  supposmg  we 
give  any  sort  of  credit  to  the  report,  it  is  natural 
to  inquire  into  our  own  situation,  and  to  consider 
how  far  we  are  in  danger  of  being  overtaken  •mik 
it.  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  disorder, 
accompanied  especially  with  s>-mptonis  of  danger, 
prudent  men  are  wont  to  manifest  great  solii" 
to  avoid  the  places  and  occasions  of  infec*^" 
the  case  before  us  there  U  'Toundi      "" 

•  PreBched  at  UiceftM.  Dew 
t  The  notes  of  only  «e  of  * 
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inquiry  peculiar  to  itself.  The  leprosy  of  sin  is 
not  like  some  other  disorders  which  affect  some 
individuals  alone,  while  others  escape  ;  it  is  a  uni- 
versal malady, — no  child  of  Adam  escapes  it;  it 
attaches  to  the  whole  human  race ;  and  the  only 
persons  who  are  not  now  involved  m  that  cala- 
mity, are  such  as  are  cured,  saved,  redeemed  from 
among  men ;— terms  which  in  their  most  obvious 
import  imply  the  former  prevalence  of  disease. 
The  bitter  fruits  of  human  apostasy  extend  to 
each  individual  of  the  human  race,  as  may  be 
sufficiently  inferred  from  the  very  appellation  of 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, — "  he  sliall  be 
for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,"* — as  well 
as  from  the  most  express  declarations  of  scripture 
respecting  the  universal  prevalence  of  guilt  and 
corruption,  in  all  instances  where  it  has  not  been 
counteracted  and  controlled  by  divine  grace : 
"Among  whom  also  we  all  had  our  conversation 
m  times  past  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind;  and 
.-were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others,  "t 

Since  this  is  the  case,  if  you  are  not  now  in  , 
tiaie  of  sin,  yet,  as  you  were  so  formerly,  y^ 
Iiave  undergone  a  great  change,  and  mtu  c^. 
sequently  have  some  recollection  of  the  c^^ 
.  fittending  it ;    and  though  you  ^b  t«- 
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your  memory  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
an  event  so  replete  with  important  consequences. 
In  the  com^e  of  our  discussion  on  this  subject,  we 
have  observed,  that  the  cure  of  sin  must  be  pre- 
ceded   by  a    sense    of    the   malady,    by    a  humi- 
liating conviction  of  defilement,  urging  us  to  cry 
with  the  leper,  "  Unclean,  unclean.''    Did  any  ever 
witness  in  you  this  appearance  of  concern  for  sin, 
this  apprehension  of  your  misery  as  a  guilty  crea- 
ture before  God?     Were  you  ever  heard,  we  will 
not  say  to  cry  out  in  a  pubUc  assembly,  as  did  the 
three  thousand  that  were  converted  by  Peter,  but  | 
in    the   most  private  intercourse  with    a  christian  ( 
friend,  and  inquire  what  you  must  do  to  be  saved  1  I 
Are  you  conscious   to  yourselves   of  having  ever  I 
felt    serious  and   lasting  solicitude  on  that    head?  ^ 
Did  it  ever  rest  with  a  weight  upon  your  mind  at 
all  proportioned  to   what  you  liave  I'elt  on  other 
occasions  of  distress  ?     Was  it  ever  allowed  to  put  , 
a  check  to  your  worldly  amusements,  to  your  gay  J 
diversions,  or  to  the  pursuit  of  any  scheme  what-  ] 
ever,   from   which  you   could    promise    yourselves 
profit  or  pleasure  ? 

We  will  take  occasion,  in  treating  on  the  subject  ' 
before  us,  to  observe  tliat  the  only  method  of  de- 
liverance from  the  malady  of  sin  is  a  devout  and 
humble  application  to  the  Lord  Jesus ;  for  he,  and  J 
he  only,  "shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins ;' 
and  now,  not  less  than  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  it  j 
is  his  prerogative  to  say,  "  I  will ;  be  thou  clean."f 
•  Matt.  1.  21.  f  Matt.  viii.  3. 
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Supposing  you  thus  to  have  applied,  and  to  have 
succeeded  in  your  suit,  you  must  have  some  re- 
membrance of  those  solemn  transactions  betwixt 
Christ  and  your  soul.  You  can  recall  the  season 
when  you  committed  yourselves  into  the  hands  of 
the  Redeemer ;  when,  like  the  leper  in  the  gospel, 
you  fell  at  his  feet,  crying,  "  If  thou  wilt,  tlioii 
canst  make  me  clean."  Your  struggles  after  the 
Saviour,  your  attempts  to  beheve,  accompanied 
with  prayer  that  he  would  help  your  unbehef,  and 
the  rest  you  have  found  in  him  after  being  tossed 
by  the  storm,  cannot  all  have  jiasscd  like  the  fleet- 
ing images  of  a  dream,  without  leaving  some  traces 
in  your  mind  not  easily  effaced.  If  you  are  con- 
scious that  nothing  of  this  nature  has  taken  place, 
if  you  recollect  no  such  transactions,  you  may  be 
assured  they  never  took  place. 

Waving,  however,  these  points  of  inquiry,  and 
admitting  it  to  be  possible  that  all  this  may  have 
disappeared  from  your  mind,  still,  since  sin  is  a 
universal  malady  from  which  none  are  naturally 
exempted,  if  you  are  now  healed,  you  must  he 
conscious  of  your  being  very  different  from  what 
you  formerly  were.  Admitting  you  can  give  no 
account  of  the  circumstances  or  time  of  your 
cure,  yet  you  can  at  least  say  with  him  in  the 
gospel,  "  One  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was 
bhnd,  now  I  see."  Your  taste,  inchnation,  and 
pursuits,  must  have  undergone  a  great  alteration ; 
and,  whereas  you  were  formerly  ahenated  from 
God,  and  took  no  deliglit  in  him,  he  is  now  your 
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avowed  and  deliberate  end,  your  chosen  portion. 
Whereas  you  were  formerly  utterly  disinclined 
to  prayer,  it  is  now  your  constant  practice,  and 
considered  as  a  high  privilege.  "  Led  captive" 
formerly  "  by  Satan  at  his  will,"  borne  away  by 
the  tide  of  sensual  inclination  or  corrupt  example, 
you  now  feel  yourselves  endowed  with  spiritual 
power,  so  as  to  overcome  temptation ;  and,  having 
the  seed  of  grace  remaining,  you  keep  yourselved 
that  so  "  the  wicked  one  toucheth  you  not."  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  appeared  to  you  formerly 
"  like  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  without  any 
beauty  or  comeliness  in  him  for  which  you  should 
desire  him,"  is  now  in  your  eyes  "  the  branch  of 
the  Lord,  beautiful  and  glorious;  the  fruit  of  the 
earth,  comely  and  pleasant."  The  knowledge  of 
him,  instead  of  being  tasteless  and  insipid,  you  now 
find  to  be  of  [such]  high  and  superlative  excellence, 
that  you  account  all  things  but  loss  in  the  cora*- 
parison ;  nay,  you  esteem  them  "  but  dimg  that 
you  may  mn  Christ."  You  feel,  it  may  be,  some 
remains  of  your  ancient  distemper ;  but  you  feel 
at  the  same  time  that  its  power  is  broken,  that 
the  prescriptions  of  your  physician  have  wrought 
kindly,  and  that  you  are  not  far  from  a  complete 
cure. 

But  if  you  are  conscious  of  being  strangers  to 
all  this,  you  may  rest  assured  your  disorder  re- 
mains in  its  full  force.  Nor  let  any  flatter  them- 
selves that  things  are  well  with  them  because  their 
external  conduct  is  decent  and  regular,  and  they 
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are  exempt  from  the  grosser  acts  of  immorality, 
while  they  remain  alienated  from  God,  forgetful  of 
his  presence,  unawed  by  his  authority,  insensihle 
to  his  goodness,  strangers  to  his  converse.  In  this 
alienation  lies  the  very  core  and  essence  of  sin ; 
this  is  the  "  evil  heai't  of  unbelief  departing  from 
the  li™g  God ;"  this  is  the  radical  distemper,  of 
which  the  diversified  forms  of  iniquity  in  men's 
lives  are  but  the  sjTiiptoms  and  effects.  This 
aversion  to  God,  this  inaptitude  to  be  influenced 
by  considerations  and  motives  derived  from  his 
blessed  nature  and  holy  will,  is  the  seminal  prin- 
ciple of  alJ  wickedness;  it  is  the  [universal,]  the 
pervading  malady,  which  attaches  to  apostate 
spirits,  as  well  as  to  apostate  men,  and  the  only 
one  of  which  disembodied  spirits  are  capable ;  and 
which  [leagues]  the  disobedient  and  rebellious  in 
all  parts  of  the  universe  in  one  grand  confederacy 
against  God  and  goodness.  Till  this  is  subdued, 
nothing  is  in  reality  done  towards  the  recovery 
of  lost  souls.  "  Man  looketh  on  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, but  God  looketh  on  the  heart  ;"*  and,  in 
consequence  of  tliis,  tliat  which  is  highly  esteemed 
among  men  is,  not  unfrequently,  an  abomination 
in  his  sight.  "  There  is,"  the  Scriptures  tell  us, 
"  a  generation  who  are  pure  in  their  own  eyes, 
but  are  not  washed  from  their  filthiness  ;"f  and 
they  who  value  themselves  on  the  correct  exterior 
of  their  conduct,  while  their  heart  is  not  turned 
to.God,  are  precisely  that  generation. 
'  '■'     ♦  1  Sam.  xvi.  7.  t  I^ov.  xs\,  12. 
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II.  The  second  improvement  to  which  the  sub- 
ject naturally  leads,  is  a  reflection  on  the  misery  of 
those  who  are  yet  under  the  power  and  defilement 
of  sin.  Happy  should  we  esteem  ourselves,  could 
we  impi^ess  ujion  the  consciences  of  such,  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  their  misery.  "  Then  said "  tlie 
prophet  "  Haggai,  If  one  that  is  unclean  by  a  dead 
body  touch  any  of  these,  shall  it  be  unclean  !  And 
the  priests  answered  and  said,  It  shall  be  unclean. 
Then  answered  Haggai,  and  said.  So  is  this  people, 
and  so  is  this  nation  before  rae,  saith  tlie  Lord ; 
and  so  is  every  work  of  their  hands ;  aiid  that  , 
which  they  offer  there  is  unclean."*  ^M 

To  be  under  the  power  and  pollution  of  sin,  is^ 
to  be  odious  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  what  in- 
expressible degradation  is  comprehended  in  this 
idea !  For  the  eye  of  God's  holiness  to  be  averted 
from  us,  to  have  no  share  in  his  complacency,  to 
be  in  a  situation  in  which  his  essential  attributes 
are  engaged  for  our  destruction,  is  a  conception, 
which,  if  you  come  to  realize  it,  is  replete  with 
horror.  To  have  "the  wrath  of  God  abiding  on 
you"  is  a  calamity  which,  one  would  suppose, 
must  drink  up  your  spirit,  and  completely  destroy 
whatever  satisfaction  you  might  naturally  derive 
from  other  objects.  Till  this  plague  is  removed, 
cheerfulness  is  folly,  and  laughter  is  madni 
However  prosperous  your  outward  condition, 
ever  successful  your  worldly  pursuits,  howe' 
ample  your  fortune,  or  elevated  your  rank, 
■  Hogb-aJ  ii.  13,  14. 
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are  no  just  occasion  of  joy  to  you,  any  more  than 
the  garland  which  decorates  the  xictim  prepared 
for  slaughter.  "  Rejoice  not,  O  Israel,  for  joy,  as 
other  people  :  for  thou  hast  gone  a  whoring  from 
thy  God."*  There  are  many  circumstances  cal- 
culated to  afford  a  degree  of  joy  ;  the  blessings  so 
plenteously  showered  down  on  the  path  of  life,  are 
adapted  in  themselves  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  and 
to  diffuse  a  ray  of  cheerfulness  over  the  soul ;  but 
to  him  that  is  under  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty, 
if  they  afford  high  gratification,  it  must  be  in  con- 
sequence of  his  forgetfulness  of  his  true  situation. 
We  should  pity  the  insensibility  of  the  man  who 
could  delight  himself  with  the  dainties  of  a  feast, 
wliile  a  sword  was  suspended  over  his  head  by  a 
single  hair;t  the  danger  of  whose  situation  is, 
however,  not  to  be  compared  with  being  every 
moment  exposed  to  "  the  wrath  of  God."  While 
jrou  continue  in  your  sins,  you  have  not  the  shadow 
of  security  against  ovenvhelming  and  hopeless  de- 
struction :  at  any  moment,  in  the  midst  of  your 
amusements,  your  business,  your  repose,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  in  company  or  in  solitude,  you 
are  liable  to  the  arrest  of  justice ;  to  be  cast  out 
into  that  eternal  prison,  from  whence  you  can 
never  escape  "  till  you  have  paid  the  uttermost 
iarthing."     The  Beuig  that  fills  with  his  presence 

•  Hob.  ui.  1. 

t  See  Horace,  lib.  iii.  carin.  1. 

"  Diatrictus  cnsis  cui  super  itDpia 
Cervice  pendet,  non  SiculiB  (bpes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  Baporem." — En. 
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the  immensity  of  apace — the  Being  "  in  whom  you 
hve,  and  move,  and  have  your  being,"  who  can 
crush  you  in  a  moment,  and  who  has  engaged  to 
recompense  his  enemies,  and  "reward  them  that 
hate  him,"  is  incensed  at  you,  and  laughs  at  yoKr 
insensibility,  because  he  knows  that  your  hour  is 
coming. 

III.  The  subject  before  us  suggests  the  strongest  I 
motives  for  an  immediate  application  to  the  ma*  J 
thods  of  cure.  Were  sin  a  tolerable  distemper,  it  T 
might  be  endured  ;  were  it  entirely  or  in  everjt  I 
sense  incurable,  it  must  be  submitted  to.  But  j 
as  things  are  actually  situated,  there  is  no  nit^  \ 
cessity  for  you  to  pine  away  in  your  iniquitiesif  J 
for,  though  you  cannot  recover  yourselves  by  J 
any  native  unaided  power  of  yours,  though  itt  ] 
this  light  your  [hopelessness]  be  deep,  and  youi  I 
wound  incurable,  yet  there  is  a  method  of  recovery  ] 
revealed  in  tlie  gospel,  which  millions  have  tried 
with  success.  "  There  is  balm  in  Gilead,  there  Ss 
a  Physician  there."*  By  the  discoveries  it  makes 
of  the  placability  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  tJiB  ■ 
actual  constitution  of  a  Redeemer,  the  gospel  i^-J 
essentially  a  restorative  dispensation.  "  It  is  thftl 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  J 
believeth."'f 

We  have  observed,  in  the  course    of  our   di»»J 
cussion  of  the  subject,  that  the  evils  attached  td  j 
sin  are  twofold :  guilt,  which  is  a  legal  obstruction  I 
to   an  approach  to  God,  and    renders    the    sinner 
•  Jcr.  viii.  22.  t  Rom.i.  le. 
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liable  to  eternal  death ;  and  pollution,  which  dis- 
qualifies him  for  happiness. 

To  the  former,  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer, 
"  sprinkled  upon  the  conscience,"  is  a  sovereign 
antidote :  "  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all 
sin."*  The  great  design  of  his  coming  into  this 
world,  was  to  render  that  reparation  to  divine 
justice  for  the  injury  it  had  sustained  by  the  trans- 
gressions of  men,  which  it  had  been  otherwise 
impossible  to  make ;  and  tlius,  in  consistency  with 
the  divine  law,  to  admit  repenting  sinners  to  mercy. 
*'  Having  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he 
hath  consecrated  for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say,  his  flesh ;  and  having  an  High  Priest  over 
the  house  of  God  ;  let  us  draw  near."f 

With  respect  to  the  power  and  pollution  of  sin, 
its  efficacy  in  retaining  the  soul  in  bondage  ;  this 
also  admits  of  relief  in  the  gospel.  There  is  a 
Spirit,  we  have  often  occasion  to  remind  you, 
which  can  liberate  the  soul,  and  diffuse  freedom, 
light,  and  purity  through  all  its  powers.  "  The 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  bath  made  us  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."J  "  Where  the 
Spirit  of  tlie  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."§  If  you 
are  willing  to  be  made  clean,  if  you  sincerely  im- 
plore the  savour  of  divine  grace,  it  will  not  long 
be  witliheld  from  you.  "  He  will  give  his  Holy 
Spirit  imto  them  that  ask  him."||      "  If  you  will 

"  I  Jo!m  i.  7.  t  Heb.  X.  19—22.  t  Rom.  viii.  2. 

^  2  Cor.  Ui.  17.  II  Luke  xi.  13. 
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turn  at  his  reproof,  he  will  pour  out  his  Spirit 
unto  you,  and  make  known  his  words  unto  you."* 
"  He  is  willing  to  heal  your  backslidings,  to  re- 
ceive you  graciously,  and  love  you  freely."+ 

If  you  are  so  much  in  love  with  your  distemper, 
indeed,  as  to  determine,  at  all  events,  not  to  part 
with  it,  your  case  is  hopeless  ;  and  nothing  remains 
but  for  you  to  die  in  your  sins,  under  the  additional 
guilt  you  incur  by  refusing  the  remedy  which 
Infinite  Wisdom  has  prepared.  At  present,  God 
is  expostulating  with  you,  in  the  language  of  an 
ancient  prophet,  "  O  Jerusalem,  wash  thine  heart 
from  nickedness,  that  thou  mayest  be  saved.  How 
long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge  within  thee  ?"J 
"  Woe  unto  thee,  O  Jerusalem !  wilt  thou  not  be 
made  clean  ?  when  shall  it  once  be  ?"§ 

You  have  met  with  many  occurrences  calculated 
to  bring  your  sin  to  your  remembrance  :  in  various 
respects,  God  has  walked  contrary  to  you,  and 
has  probably  often  visited  you  with  severe  chas* 
tisements.  Your  bodies  have  been  reduced  by 
sickness,  your  families  visited  with  death ;  and 
under  some  of  these  strokes  you  were  for  a  whilfl) 
stunned,  and  formed  some  feeble  resolution  <X] 
forsaking  your  sins,  and  devoting  yourselves  to  a 
religious  life.  But  what  arc  the  fruits  ?  No  sooner 
was  tlie  first  smart  of  your  affliction  [abated,]  than 
you  returned  to  your  course,  and  became  as  in- 
attentive to   the    concerns    of  your  soul  as  everii 
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God  only  knows,  whether  he  will  grant  you  any 
more  warnings ;  whether  he  will  wait  upon  you 
any  longer ;  whether  he  will  ever  again  usit  you 
in  mercy ;  or  whether  he  will  pronounce  on  you 
that  a^vful  sentence  recorded  in  Ezeldel : — "  Be- 
cause I  have  purged  thee,  and  thou  wast  not 
purged,  thou  shalt  not  be  purged  from  thy  filthi- 
ness  any  more,  till  I  have  caused  my  fury  to  rest 
upon  thee.  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it :  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  and  I  will  do  it ;  I  will  not  go  back, 
neither  will  I  spare,  neither  will  I  repent :  accord- 
ing to  thy  ways,  and  according  to  thy  doings,  slial! 
they  judge  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God."* 
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Lt'ice  xi".  28, — For  tehieh  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower, 
tilteth  not  doarn  Jirst,  and  cotuUelh  tlit  coat,  whether  he  liave 
tufficient  to  finish  it  ? 

Among  the  many  excellencies  which  distuiguish 
the  character  of  our  Lord,  as  the  author  and 
founder  of  a  new  religion,  we  perceive,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  conduct,  a  most  transparent 
simplicity  and  candour.  He  disdained,  on  any 
occasion,  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  or 
inexperience  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  con- 
versed ;  never  stooping  to  the  low  arts  of  popu- 
larity, nor  attempting  to  swell  the  number  of 
•  Ezek.  xxiv.  13,  11. 
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his  followers  by  a  concealment  of  the  truth.   "He 
avwled  himself  of  no  sudden  surprise,  no  momen- 
tary enthusiasm   arising  from  the  miracles   which 
he  wrought,  or  the  benefits  wliich  he  conferred. 
The    attachment     which    he    soughtj   and    which 
he  valued,  was  tlie   result  of  mature  conviction, 
founded  on   the  evidence  of  his  claims,  and  com- 
bined with  a  distinct  foresight  of  the  consequences, 
near   and   remote,  which  would   follow   from   be- 
coming  his    disciples.     Conscious    of  the    sohdity 
of  the  foundation  on  which    his  title  to  universal 
and   devoted   obedience    rested,  lie  challenged  the 
strictest    scrutiny.      Knowing    that    his    promises 
would  more  than  compensate  all  the  sacrifices  he 
might  require,  and  all  the  sufferings  to  which  his 
disciples  might  be  exposed,  he  was  not  solicitous 
to  throw  a  veil  over  either ;  but  rather  chose  to  set 
them  in  the  strongest  light,  that  none  might  be 
induced  to  enlist  under  his   banners,  but  such  as 
were  "  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful."     He  felt 
no  desire  to  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ignorant 
and  superficial  admirers,  ready  to  make  him  a  king  I 
to-day,  and  to  cry,  "  Crucify  him,  crucify  him,"  to-  I 
morrow ;  but  by  a  band  "  whose  hearts  God  had 
touched,"  prepared  through  good  and   eril  report  I 
to  follow  him  to  prison  and  to  death.     Such,  with  ■ 
tile  exception  of  one,   were   his  twelve  apos 
such  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  who  were  J 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  after  his  ascension ;    and  ■ 
such  the  character  of  those  whom  he  will  acknow-  . 
ledge  as  his  at  a  future  day. 
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♦'"'  X,et  me  request  your  serious  attention,  while,  in 
dependence  on  divine  assistance,  we  attempt  the 
improvement  of  this  passage,  by  shewing, 

I.  What  is  the  cost  attending  the  Christi^i  pro- 
fession. 

II.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  count  the  cost :  and, 

III.  The  reasons  which  ought  to  determine  our 
adlierence  to  Christ,  whatever  that  cost  may  be. 

I.  We  are  to  consider  the  cost  of  the  christian 
profession.  Tfie  cost  attending  [this  profession] 
relates,  either  to  what  it  requires  us  to  renounce ; 
or  what  we  are  to  expect ;  or  the  term  and  dura- 
tion of  the  engagement, 

1 .  In  order  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  there 
is  much  that  we  must  instantly  renounce.  It  is 
a  profession  of  holiness  :  it,  therefore,  demands  the 
immediate  renunciation  of  criminal  and  forbidden 
pleasures.  The  moment  we  become  Christ's  dis- 
ciples, we  commence  a  warfare  twith  the  flesh, 
engaging  for  its  crucifixion,  with  all  its  sinful  lusts 
and  appetites.  "  They  that  are  Christ's  have 
crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts."* 
To  the  severities  of  monastic  discipline,  in  which 
the  body  is  torn  by  scoui^es,  and  emaciated  by 
abstaining  from  the  nourishment  required  to  sus- 
tain it  in  health  and  vigoiu-,  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  a  stranger.  "  For  every  creature  of  God  is 
good,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiiing/'f  But 
a  soft,  voluptuous,  and  sensual  life,  is  repugnant, 
not  only  to  the  example  of  Christ,  but  to  the 
•  Gal.  V.  24.  t  1  TLm.iv.  4. 
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whole  genius  and  spirit  oC  his  institutes.  By  his 
gospel,  and  by  his  Son,  God  has  "  called  us,  not 
to  vndeanness,  but  to  holiness  ;"•  so  that  he  that 
despiseth  the  precepts  of  purity,  despiseth  not 
man,  but  God :  "  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even 
our  sanctification,  that  every  man  should  know  how 
to  possess  his  vessel  in  sanctification  and  honour ; 
not  in  the  lust  of  concupiscence,  as  the  Gentiles 
which  know  not  God."t  However  painful  the 
sacrifice  of  forbidden  gratifications  may  be,  how- 
ever deep  and  inveterate  the  habit  of  indulgence ; 
though  it  may  seem  as  necessary  to  us,  and  as 
much  a  part  of  ourselves,  as  the  right  hand,  or  the 
right  eye ;  relinquished  it  must  be,  or  we  cannot  ' 
be  Christ's  disciples.  A  Ufe  of  sinful  pleasure  is 
not  the  life  of  a  man,  much  less  is  it  the  life  of  a 
christian :  "  He  that  Uveth  in  pleasure "  (it  is  the 
language  of  inspiration)  "  is  dead  while  he  liveth." J 
Let  me  urge  every  one  present  to  count  the  cost 
in  this  particular,  and  if  he  is  not  firmly  deter- 
mined, in  the  strength  of  divine  grace,  "  to  abstain 
from  those  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the 
soul,"  let  ^him  not  pollute  tlie  name  of  the  holy  , 
and  immaculate  Lamb  of  God  by  associating  it  ' 
witli  his  own.  Such  an  association  is  his  abhor- 
rence, which  he  will  testify  in  a  future  day ;  and 
he  will  vindicate  his  insulted  purity  by  a  final  re-  ' 
nunciation  and  disclaimer,  saying,  "  Depart  from  ] 
me,  ye  that  work  iniquity  :  I  never  knew  you."§ 

+  I  Thess.  iv.  3— S. 
§  Matt.  vii.  23. 
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2.  The  christian  profession  is  spiritual,  and  tliere- 
fore  requires  the  renunciation  of  the  world.  The 
words  of  our  Lord  in  this  particular  are  decisive. 
"  So,  hkcwise,  whosoever  he  be  of  you  tliat  for- 
saketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  cannot  be  my  dis- 
ciple."" In  tlie  interpretation  of  these  words,  we 
must  undoubtedly  distinguish  between  the  spirit  and 
the  letter.  In  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the 
christian  profession,  a  literal  compliance  with  this 
requirement  would  lead  to  pernicious  consequences  ; 
to  a  relinquishment  of  the  duties  proper  to  our 
station,  and  a  disorganization  of  society:  but  still 
they  have  an  important  meaning.  They  present 
the  relation  of  a  disciple  to  the  present  world  in  a 
very  solemn  and  instructive  light.  They  intimate, 
at  their  lowest  estimate,  that  the  relation  he  bears  to 
the  present  state  and  world,  is  tliat  of  "  a  stranger 
and  pilgrim ;"  that  the  relation  in  which  it  stands 
to  him,  is  that  of  an  entire  and  absolute  subordi- 
nation to  tiie  glory  of  Christ  and  the  interests  of 
eternity.  At  the  first  opening  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation, the  sacrifice  of  all  secular  advantages, 
the  disruption  of  the  tender  ties  which  connect 
parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  the  dearest  friends,  was  not  mifre- 
quently  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  adlierence 
to  Christ.  The  necessity  of  literally  forsaking  all 
was  a  usual  appendage  of  the  Christian  profession. 
There  was  therefore  a  great  propriety  in  placing 
the  engagements  of  a  disciple  in  this  strong  and 

•  Luke  xiv.  33. 
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forcible  light,  which,  however,  prescribe  nothing 
more  than  what  is  irrevocably  binduig  on  us  under 
similar  circumstances.  To  regard  every  worldly 
interest,  at  all  times,  vrith  an  attaclmient  subordi- 
nate to  the  love  of  Christ ;  to  treasure  up  our 
chief  happiness  in  liim,  and  to  be  willing  to  "  for- 
sake all,"  whenever  the  following  him  renders  it' 
necessary  ;  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  becomings' 
his  disciples.  .i 

On  this  ground,  my  christian  brethren,  let  eachv 
of  us  try  our  religious  pretensions.  If  you  vri^i 
to  carry  into  the  christian  profession  the  weight 
of  worldly  incumbrance,  a  heart  corroded  by  it*j 
passions  and  agitated  with  its  cares ;  if  you  arft  ■ 
desirous  of  uniting  the  ser\'ice  of  God  and  of* 
Mammon,  and  think  of  presenting  to  Christ  a  few  ■ 
small  relics  of  your  time,  occupied  in  the  coldi 
formahties  of  a  dead  and  heartless  rehgion,  yoo-* 
cannot  be  liis  disciples.  Tlie  world  must  be  distr' 
placed  fi-om  the  throne,  or  Christ  will  uot,  cannot,, 
enter ;  since  he  will  never  condescend  to  occupy  r 
a  subordinate  place.  Alas !  what  multitudes  are 
tliere,  (there  is  reason  to  fear,)  who  are  fatally,, 
deceived  in  this  particular;  and  who,  while  they,/ 
form  a  high  estimate  of  tlieir  character  as  chris- 
tians, have  not  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  aud  aro 
therefore  "  none  of  his!"*  .  r 

3.  In  order  to  be  a  disciple,  it  is  necessary,  iai 
the  concerns  of  conscience,  to  renounce  every  au- 
thority but  that  of  Christ     The  connexion  of  a 
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christian  with  the  Saviour  is  not  merely  that  of 
a  disciple  with  his  teacher ;  it  is  the  relation  of  a. 
subject  to  his  prince.  "  One  is  your  Master,  even 
CliriKt."*  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  they 
follow  me."f  In  the  whole  course  of  our  Hves,  if 
we  are  indeed  his  disciples,  we  shall  evince  our 
allegiance  by  a  conscientious  observance  of  his 
laws,  by  an  impUcit  submission  to  his  will,  to- 
gether with  a  sincere  desire  of  ascertaining  more 
and  more  of  his  mind  and  purpose.  "  We  shall 
call  no  man  master  upon  earth,"  nor  dare  to  trifle 
with  the  least  of  his  injunctions ;  and  while  we 
plead  the  merits  of  his  death  and  the  perfection 
of  his  righteousness  as  the  alone  ground  of  hope, 
we  shall  reverence  him  as  a  Sovereign,  who  is 
entitled  to  that  spiritual,  that  interior,  obedience  of 
the  heart,  which  is  suited  to  the  character  of  him 
who  searches  it.  He  who  trusts  in  him  as  his 
Saviour,  must  obey  him  as  his  Lord ;  nor  shall 
any  be  washed  in  his  blood  who  will  not  submit  to 
his  sceptre. 

The  moment  Paul  was  brought  to  a  saving  ac- 
ffoaintance  with  Christ,  he  ^vrought  in  liim  a  most 
profound  sense  of  his  majesty  ;  a  most  humble  and 
reverential  submission  to  his  wiU.  His  proud,  in- 
tractable heart  melted  like  wax  before  the  sun, 
till,  passive  and  subdued  under  the  hand  of  Christ, 
he  exclaims,  "  Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me 
to  do  ?"  While  you  prefer  submission  to  any  other 
yoke,  while  the  dictates  of  any  other  authority 
•  Matt,  xxiii.  8.  f  John  x.  27. 
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have  more  power  over  you  tban  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  dream  not  of  being  his  disciples.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible. 

4.  The  cost  of  which  we  are  speaking  relates  to 
what  we  are  to  expect.     In  general,  to  commence 
the  profession  of  a   Christian,  is  to  enter  upon  a  j 
formidable  and  protracted  warfare  ;  it  is  to  engage  j 
in  an  arduous  contest,  in  which  many  difficulties  I 
are  to  he  surmounted,  many  enemies  overcome.  J 
The  path  that  was  trod  by  the  great  Leader,  is  that  | 
which  must  be  pursued  by  all  his  followers.     If  he  \ 
found  his   way  strewed   only  with   flowers,    if  Jum  I 
career  was  cheered  with  acclamations  and  greeted  I 
with  smiles,  you  may  not  unreasonably  indulge 
like  expectations.     But  if  Iiis  course,  on  the  coo- 1 
trary,  was  a  course  of  trial  and  effort,  of  affliction  I 
and  discouragement ;  if  a  Ufe  of  poverty  and  sut  I 
fering,  closed  by  a  deatli  of  ignominy  and  agony,  | 
form  the  principal  features  of  his  history,  regulate 
your   ex-pectations  accordingly.      "  It   is  sufficient 
for  the  servant  to  be  as  his  Master,  the  disciple  as 
his    Lord."      "  If  they    call    the    Master    of    thed 
house  Beelzebub,   how  much  more   them   of  his^ 
household."      "  Marvel  not,"  saith  oiu"  Lord,  '*  if 
the  world  hate  you;  it  hated  me  before  it  hated 
you.     If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  j 
love  its  own  :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,] 
but  I  have  chosen  you   out  of  the  world,  there*! 
fore  the  world  hateth  you."*    "  In  the  world  ; 
shall  have  tribulation ;    but   be   of  good   cheer, 
•John  XV.  18.  19. 
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have  overcome  the  world,  that  in  me  ye  might 
have  peace."" 

Though  violent  persecution  is  not  an  event, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  christian 
profession  in  this  country,  within  the  range  of 
probabiUty,  yet  serious  and  painfid  opposition  may 
be  expected.  Vigorous  attempts  vdW  be  made  to 
deprive  you  of  your  crown,  at  one  time  by  an 
assault  on  your  doctrinal,  at  another,  by  efforts 
to  corrupt  your  practical,  principles.  A  strong  cur- 
rent will  set  in  from  the  world  to  obstruct  your 
progress,  swelled  by  the  confluence  of  false  opi- 
nions, corrupt  customs,  ensnaring  examples,  and  all 
the  elements  of  vice,  error,  and  impiety,  \vhich  are 
leagued  in  a  perpetual  confederacy  against  God 
and  his  Christ.  Your  path  will  often  be  beset, 
not  merely  by  the  a^■o\ved  patrons  of  error,  but 
by  such  as  *'  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness ;" 
who,  never  having  experienced  the  renovating 
power  of  divine  truth,  will  be  among  the  first 
and  foremost  to  ridicule  and  oppose  its  genuine 
influence.  While  you  live  hke  the  world,  you 
may,  with  impimity,  think  with  the  church :  but 
let  the  doctrines  you  profess  descend  from  the 
head  to  the  heart,  and  produce  there  the  contri- 
tion, the  humihty,  the  purity,  the  separation  from 
the  world  which  distinguish  the  new  creature,  that 
world  will  be  armed  against  you.  "  They  think 
it  strange  that  ye  run  not  nith  them  to  the  same 
excess  of  riot,  speaking  evil  of  you."+  In  order  to 
•  John  xvi.  33.  t  1  Pet.  iv.  1. 
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istand  your  ground^  it  will  be  requisite  for  you  to 
"  quit  yourselves  like  men,  and  be  strong."  Aware 
that  he  is  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  surrounded 
with  danger,  the  life  of  a  christian  is  a  life  of 
habitual  watchfulness ;  in  solitude,  in  company ; 
at  home,  abroad;  in  repose  and  in  action;  in  a 
state  of  suffering,  or  a  state  of  enjoyment ;  in  the 
shade  of  privacy,  or  in  the  glare  of  pubUcity. 
Aware  of  his  incessant  liability  to  be  ensnared,  he 
feels  it  incmnbent  on  him  to  watch.  The  melan- 
choly history  of  the  falls  of  Noah,  of  David,  and 
of  Peter,  is  adapted  and  designed  to  teach  us 
this  lesson. 

An  opportunity  may  present  itself,  perhaps,  in 
your  future  course,  of  growmg  suddenly  rich,  of 
making,  at  least,  a  considerable  accession  to  your 
property ;  but  it  involves  the  sacrifice  of  principle, 
the  adoption  of  some  crooked  and  sinister  policy, 
some  palpable  violation  of  the  golden  rule ;  or, 
to  put  it  in  the  most  favourable  light,  such  an 
immersion  of  your  mind  in  the  cares  and  business 
of  the  world,  as  will  leave  no  leisure  for  retire- 
ment ;  no  opportunity  for  "  exercising  yourself  unto 
godliness ;"  no  space  for  calm  meditation,  and  the 
serious  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  Are  you  pre- 
pared, in  such  a  conjuncture,  to  reject  the  temp- 
tation ;  or  are  you  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  make 
haste  to  get  rich,  though  it  may  plunge  you  into 
the  utmost  spiritual  danger  ?  **  Count  the  cost ;" 
for  with  such  a  determination  you  cannot  be 
Christ's  disciple. 
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By  the  supposition  with  which  we  set  out,  you 
have  solemnly  renounced  the  indulgence  of  sinful 
pleisxires.  But  recollect  that  Siren  will  return  to 
the  chaise,  she  will  renew  her  solicitations  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times ;  she  will  sparkle 
in  your  eyes,  she  will  address  her  honied  accents 
to  your  ears,  she  will  assume  every  variety  of 
form,  and  will  deck  herself  with  a  nameless  variety 
of  meretricious  embellishments  and  charms,  if  haply 
at  some  one  unguarded  moment  she  may  entangle 
you  in  those  "  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the 
soul."  "  Coimt  the  cost."  Are  you  prepared  to 
shut  your  eyes,  to  close  your  ears,  and  to  persist 
in  a  firm,  everlasting  denial  ? 

You  will  meet  with  injuries,  and  unjust  provo- 
cations: "count  the  cost"  in  this  respect. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  christian  profession  stands 
related  to  the  term  and  duration  of  the  engage- 
ment— "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death."  It  is  coeval 
with  life, 

II.  Why,  we  say,  is  it  expedient  for  those  who 
propose  to  become  christians  to  "  count  the 
cost?" 

1.  It  will  obviate  a  sense  of  ridicule  and  of 
shame.     (See  the  context.) 

2.  It  will  render  the  cost  less  formidable  when 
it  occurs. 

3.  If  it  diminishes  the  number  of  those  who 
make  a  pubhc  and  solemn  profession,  this  will  be 
more  than  retrieved  by  the  superior  character  of 
those  who  make  it.     The  church  will  be  spared 
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much  humiliation ;  Satan   and  the  world  deprived 
of  many  occasions  of  triumph. 

III.  The  reasons  which  should  determine  our 
adherence  to  Christ,  notwithstanding  tlie  cost 
which  attends  it. 

1.  His  absolute  right  to  command  or  claim  our 
attachment. 

2.  The  [jain  attending  the  sacrifices  necessary, 
to  the  christian  profession  greatly  alleviated  from., 
a  variety  of  sources. 

3.  No  comparison  betwixt  the  cost  and  the 
advantages. 


PARALLEL  BETWEEN  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  CA- 
NAANITISH  NATIONS,  AND  TIIAT  OF  BELIEVERS 
WITH  THEIR  SPIRITUAL  ENEMIES.* 

JoBHUA  V.  13  — 16. — And  it  came  to  pass,  iphen  Joshua  teas  by 
'  Jericho,  that  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  there 
stood  a  man  oter  agaimt  him  with  his  laord  drawn  in  hit  hand  : 
and  Joshua  reeat  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  for  at, 
or  for  oar  adversaries  .'  And  he  said.  Naff  :  but  as  captain  of 
the  host  of  the  Lord  am  I  nam  eorae.  And  Joshua  fell  on  his 
face  to  the  earth,  and  did  uorihip,  and  said  unto  him,  fVhal 
saith  my  lord  unto  his  servant  ?  And  the  captain  of  the  Loris 
host  said  vntn  Joshua,  Loose  thy  sliae  from  off  thy  foot ;  for 
the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy.     And  Joshua  did  so. 

Joshua   was  at  this  time   entering  upon  a  most! 
acduous     undertaking ;      that     of     attacking     thq 
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nations  of  Canaan,  at  the  command  of  God,  with 
a  view  to  put  the  Israelites  in  possession  of  that 
land  which  God  had  sworn  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  he  would  bestow  on  their 
posterity.  Joshua  had  just  been  invested  with 
the  office  of  the  leader  of  the  chosen  people  in 
the  room  of  Moses,  who  was  dead ;  he  had 
witnessed  their  frequent  rebellions  against  his 
predecessor,  who  had  claims  to  their  obedience 
peculiar  to  himself;  and  he  had  great  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  the  spirit  of  perverseness  and 
insubordination,  which  occasioned  so  much  un- 
easiness, would  burst  out  against  him  with  addi- 
tional violence.  Added  to  this,  the  enterprise  on 
which  he  was  entering  was,  in  itself,  extremely 
difficult  and  formidable. 

The  miraculous  appearance  presented  to  him 
on  this  occasion  was  probably  intended  to  ob- 
viate his  fears,  and  to  arm  him  with  an  imdaunted 
resolution  in  accompUsliing  the  arduous  duties 
assigned  him.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  most 
judicious  commentators,  that  the  personage  who 
presented  himself  to  Joshua  at  this  time  was  no 
other  than  he  who  aftenvards  became  incarnate, — 
"  the  Son  of  God,"  "  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant," 
and  "the  Captain  of  our  salvation."  From  his 
commanding  Joshua  to  pull  his  shoes  from  off 
his  feet,  assuring  him  the  ground  whereon  he 
stood  was  holy,  he  could  not  fail  to  infer,  that 
he  who  addressed  him  was  a  divine  person ;  these 
being   the    identical    words    addressed    to    Moses 
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when    God    appeared    to    him    in    the    burning 
bush.* 

We  may  learn,  from  various  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
his  pre-existent  state,  presided  over  the  Jewish 
nation,  conducted  it  through  the  wilderness,  and 
communicated  that  spirit  of  inspiration  by  which 
its  succession  of  prophets  was  actuated. 

It  is  to  those  divine  manifestations  of  himself 
in  the  ancient  church,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
St.  Paul  refers,  when,  contrasting  the  pre-existent 
state  of  Christ  with  his  appearance  while  on 
earth,  he  attributes  to  him  the  form  of  Grod, 
*'who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God."f 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  adapted  to 
support  the  mind  of  this  great  man  of  God,  and 
enable  him  to  encounter  every  obstacle  with  for- 
titude, than  such  a  divine  manifestation ;  by 
which  he  was  assured  the  Son  of  God  himself 
undertook  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  his  foes. 

The  certainty  of  God  being  engaged  on  their  side 
is,  in  every  age,  the  chief  support  of  the  christian 
Israel,  in  the  conflict  they  are  called  to  sustain 
with  their  spiritual  enemies. 

The  present  state  of  the  church  of  God  is 
justly  styled  a  militant  state,  which  is  the  chief 
distinction  between  its  present  and  future  con- 
dition.    An    everlasting    victory    is    in    prospect, 

♦  Exod.  iii.  5.  f  Phil.  ii.  6. 
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when  all  enemies  will  be  placed  under  its  feet. 
Ill  the  mean  while,  whoever  belongs  to  tlie  ti^ue 
Israel  of  God  is  engaged  in  the  serious  and  mo- 
mentous contest,  which  bears,  in  many  points, 
a  striking  and  designed  resemblance  to  the  wars 
which  the  tribes  of  Israel,  under  the  conduct  of 
Joshua,  waged  ivith  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

As  I  conceive,  if  we  attempt  to  trace  a  resem- 
blance, it  may  possibly  minister  to  our  instruction 
and  improvement,  I  shall  confine  the  following 
i^ourse  to  that  point. 

I.  The  war  in  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 
engaged  was  of  divine  appobitment.  It  was  a 
holy  war, — not  originating  in  the  enmity  or  am- 
bition of  the  people  who  undertook  it,  but  in  the 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  who  had 
promised,  ages  back,  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  but  resolved,  for 
the  wisest  ends,  that  the  actual  possession  of  it 
should  be  the  fruit  of  conquest. 

The  warfare  in  which  christians  are  engaged,  in 
hke  manner,  is  of  divine  prescription  ;  it  is  one 
to  which  they  are  solemnly  called.  The  enemies 
they  are  called  to  combat  are  God's  enemies ;  and 
it  is  his  will  that  we  shall  yield  ourselves  as  instru- 
ments in  his  hand  for  their  destruction. 

In  resisting  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
we  are  executing  his  commands,  and  are  conse- 
crating our  services  to  the  Most  High.  To  be 
resolute  and  determined  in  this  warfare,  is  to  enter 
into  the  very  essence  of  our  christian  calling ;  and 
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it  is  the  principal  test  of  our  fidelity  and  allegiaace 
to  the  King  of  kings.  Our  Saviour  has  distinctly 
exhibited  them  in  his  word^  has  set  us  in  battle  airay 
against  them,  and  says  to  us.  These  are  my  enemies^ 
and  also  yours,  and  you  must  destroy  them. 

While  we  remain  in  a  state  of  imregeneracy, 
we.  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  existence  of  these 
enemies.  We  have  no  apprehension  of  dang^, 
and  consequently  seem  to  ourselyes  to  be  in  a 
[region]  of  peace  and  safety.  But  no  sooner  are 
the  *'  eyes  of  the  understanding  enlightened/' 
than  a  new  scene  presents  itself,  and  we  pa'ceive 
ourselves  to  be  encompassed  with  foes,  an4  ^^re 
at  once  convinced  that  no  representation  of  the 
christian  calling  is  more  just  than  th^  which 
likens  it  to  ^  warfare. 

IL  The  nations  of  the  Canaanites,  whom  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  expel,  were  ex* 
tremely  numerous  and  formidable.  .  So  they 
appeared  to  the  spies  who  were  sent  by  Moses 
to  search  out  the  land.  *'  The  land,"  say  they, 
*'  floweth  with  milk  and  honey :  nevertheless,  the 
people  be  strong,  and  the  cities  are  walled,  s^nd 
very  great :  and  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak 
there.  We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  this  people, 
for  they  are  stronger  than  we ;  all  the  people  that 
we  saw  in  it  are  men  of  great  stature ;  and  there 
we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  come 
of  the  giants :  and  we  were,  in  our  own  sight,  as 
grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight"* 

♦  Numb.  xiii.  27,  SI— 3S. 
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-•  Moses  himself  frequently  reminds  the  IsraeHtes 
of  the  obligations  they  will  be  under  to  love  and 
serve  God,  when  he  shall  have  "  subdued  under 
them  nations  stronger  and  more  numerous  than 
they." 

Here  we  may  infer,  with  certainty,  that  there 
was  naturally  no  proportion  betwixt  the  strength 
of  the  Israelites  and  that  of  the  people  they  were 
appointed  to  subdue.  The  victory  to  which  they 
aspired  was  not  to  be  achieved  by  their  own 
power ; — they  were  encouraged  by  the  assurance 
tiiat  the  Lord  would  fight  for  them, — which  is 
abundantly  verified  in  the  events  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Joshua.  Thus  the  enemies  which  obstruct 
om*  salvation  are  numerous  and  formidable,  far 
exceeding  our  active  powers  of  resistance ;  so  that 
we  could  entertain  no  hope  of  success,  were  we 
abandoned  to  our  own  unassisted  efforts. 

Who  could  flatter  himself  with  the  expectation 
of  vanquishing  the  assaults  and  escaping  the  snares 
of  his  great  adversary ;  quelhng  the  motions  of 
the  flesh,  and  overcoming  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  if  he  had  no  hope  of  superior  succour? 
Never  were  forces  brought  into  the  field  more  un- 
equally matched,  than  the  power  and  subtlety  of 
Satan,  enforced  by  the  influence  of  the  world  and 
the  treachery  and  corruption  of  our  own  hearts, 
and  the  naked,  unaided  efforts  of  a  feeble  worm. 

When  we  consider  the  perfect  subjection  to 
which  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  are  reduced 
under  these  their  spiritual  enemies,  and  the  havoc 
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and  destruction  they  are  continually  making  of  souls, 
we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  scripture 
language,  when  it  speaks  of  "  the  powers  of  dark* 
ness:"  "  To  turn  them  jfrom  darkness  to  lightj 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  These 
enemies  have  triumphed  over  the  greatest  poten- 
tates, have  held  in  invisible  chains  the  greatest  of 
men,  and  tyrannized,  with  Uttle  or  no  resistance, 
over  those  who  have  been  the  terror  of  the  mighty 
in  the  land  of  the  living. 

III.  God  was  pleased  to  assign  to  the  people  of 
Israel  a  leader,  who,  under  God,  was  to  marshal 
their  forces  and  direct  their  operations.  The  name 
of  this  great  captain  was,  by  divine  authority, 
called  Joshua,  his  original  name  was  Hoshea ;  but 
when  he  was  marked  out  for  the  office  he  after-r 
wards  sustained,  it  was  changed  into  Joshua,  by 
inserting  one  of  the  letters  of  the  tetragram,  or  the 
incommunicable  name,  into  his,  to  denote  his  par- 
taking of  the  Spirit,  and  being  invested  with  a 
portion  of  the  authority  of  God. 

The  word  Joshua  imports  a  Saviom*,  and  it  is 
precisely  the  same  in  the  Hebrew  with  that  which 
was  given  to  our  Saviour,  because  he  was  to  "  save 
his  people  from  their  sins." 

Under  the  conduct  and  command  of  this  great 
captain,  it  was  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  to 
expect  victory,  and  to  him  they  were  commanded 
to  pay  implicit  obedience. 

In  leading  the  church  militant,  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  by  name  and  by  import  the  tnie  Joshua,  is 
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appointed  to  the  supreme  command :  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguishing  characters  under  which  he 
appears,  is  that  of  "  the  Captain  of  our  salvation."* 
He  said  to  Joshua,  "  As  captain  of  the  Lord's  host 
am  I  come,"  and  he  is  set  up  and  proclaimed  as 
the  great  antagonist  of  Satan,  and  of  the  powers 
of  darkness ;  and  it  ia  only  under  his  auspices,  and 
in  consequence  of  being  strengthened  and  sus- 
tained by  him,  that  we  can  indulge  the  hope  of 
victory. 

His  "  grace  is  sufficient  for  us ;  his  strength 
is  made  perfect  in  our  weakness.' f  "  I  can  do 
all  things,"  said  St.  Paul,  "  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me."J  He  is  given  as  a  "  leader  and 
commander  to  the  people,"§  He  appeared  to  John 
in  the  j^pocajyjjse,  under  the  character  of  leader  of 
the  hosts  of  God.  "  And  I  saw  heaven  opened, 
and  beheld  a  white  horse ;  and  he  that  sat  thereon 
was  called  faithful  and  true,  and  in  righteousness 
he  doth  judge  and  make  war :  and  the  armies 
which  were  in  heaven  followed  him  upon  white 
horses,  clothed  in  fine  hnen,  white  and  clean. 
And  out  of  his  mouth  goeth  a  shaqi  sword,  that 
with  it  he  should  smite  the  nations."|| 

From  him  supernatural  succours  are  derived  to 
all  who  are  enlisted  under  his  banner.  "  All  power 
is  given  to  him  in  heaven,"  for  the  express  purpose 
that  he  may  give  eternal  life  to  all  his  followers; 

,  xii,  9.  *  Phn.  iv.  13. 
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and  if  *'  the  sun  stood  still  in  Gibeon,  and  tiie 
moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon/'  the.  whole  couise 
of  nature  is  under  the  control  of  Christ,  and  all 
the  operations  of  Providence  are  rendered  sid>* 
servient  to  the  salvation  and  victory  of  his  church; 
And  christians  are  not  dismayed  at  the  powers 
and  munbers  of  their  adversaries,  [so  long]  as  they 
realize  the  character  of  their  Leader^  who  is  2lble 
to  make  them  "  more  than  conquerors."* 

As  it  is  frequently  remarked  in  the  history  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  that  the  Lord'  fought 
for  Israel,  «o  it  may  be  equally  affirmed  at  present 
with  respect  to  the  church  of  God* 

lY.  The  war  with  the  Canaanites  was  a  heUum 
intemecinum — a  war  which  was  never  to  be  termi- 
nated but  in  the  destruction  of  the  inhabitants. 
Having  exhausted  the  patience  of  God,  by  •'their 
crimes  and  impieties,  he  was  resolved  to  cut  them 
off,  and  was  pleased  to  employ  his  chosen  people 
as  the  instruments  in  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  his  justice.  Hence  they  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  making  any  league  or  truce  with  them,  or 
seeking  their  peace  or  prosperity  in  any-  shape 
whatever.  How  often  are  they  admonished  with 
respect  to  the  duty  of  declining  affinity  with 
them,  and  of  contracting  any  social  ties! 

The  character  of  this  war  was  peculiar  to  itself, 
in  its  not  being  intended  to  recover  violated  rights, 
or  to  procure  indemnity  for  past  injuries,  or  secu- 
rity against  fixture;   but  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 

•  Rom.  viii.  37. 
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God  against  the  incorrigible,  and  to  exhibit  them 
as  examples  of  divine  retribution.  Regard  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  engaged,  was  not  the  only 
or  the  prevailing  principle  of  this  war.  In  all 
these  respects  it  exhibits  a  striking  figure  of  the 
warfare  the  church  of  God  is  called  to  maintain 
irith  its  spiritual  enemies. 

Like  that  waged  with  the  Canaanites,  no  suitable 
measures  are  to  be  relaxed,  no  idea  of  concession 
or  treaty  admitted,  no  thought  indulged  of  future 
amity  and  reconcihation.  Our  eyes  must  not  pity, 
nor  our  hands  spare  ;  no  tenderness  must  be  indulged 
towards  our  spiritual  enemies,  no  thought  admitted 
but  of  pursuing  them  to  destrucrion.  We  are  to 
"  crucify  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts  ;"* 
to  mortify,  or,  in  other  words,  put  to  death,  our 
members  that  arc  in  the  earth,  to  endeavour  that 
"  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed,  that  hence- 
Ibith  we  shall  not  serve  sin."f 

As  the  people  of  Israel  were  forbidden  to  inquire 
in  what  name  the  Canaanites  had  served  their 
gods,  and  were  not  to  take  their  name  into  their 
lips;  so  christians  are  to  have  no  communion  with 
the  "  unfruitfid  works  of  darkness,"  but  to  "  re- 
prove them,"  while  "  fornication,  uncleanness,  and 
covetousness,  which  is  idolatry,  are  not  to  be  so 
much  as  named  amongst  them,  as  becometh  saint8."J 
Every  fibre  of  corruption  is,  if  possible,  to  be  extir- 
pated, every  part  of  the  old  man  to  be  laid  aside, 
"oW  tilings"  universally  renounced,  and  "  all  things 
-)■  Itim.  ■ 
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to  become   new."     Hostilities  are  never  to  cease 
till  the  enemy  perishes  out  of  the  land. 

V.  Though  God  could  easily  have  destroyed 
the  Canaanites  at  once^  thoi^h  he  could  have 
crowned  [his  people]  with  immediate  and  decidve 
victory ;  yet  he  chose  rather  to  do  it,  as  he  informs 
them  by  Moses,  *'  by  little  and  Uttle." 

He  adopted  this  method  to  exercise  more  fiilly 
their  faith  and  patience.  "  I  will  not  drive  them 
out  from  before  thee  in  one  year,  lest  the  land 
become  desolate,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  mul- 
tiply against  thee.  By  little  and  little  will  I  drive 
them  out  from  before  thee,  until  thou  be  increasedt 
and  inherit  the  land."* 

For  wise  and  mysterious  ends,  in  like  manner^ 
he  permits  his  church  to  attain  but  a  gradual 
victory.  It  is  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  a  long 
succession  of  conflicts,  that  conquest  is  achieved; 
the  force  of  the  enemy  is  gradually  weakened,  itnd 
it  is  long  ere  the  church  is  permitted  completely 
to  rest  from  its  toils. 

VI.  To  suffer  our  spiritual  enemies  to  remain 
unsubdued,  is  uniformly  productive  of  effects  ana- 
logous to  those  which  the  Israelites  were  warned 
to  expect  from  sparing  the  Canaanitish  nations. 
"  They  shall  be  as  pricks  in  your  eyes,  and  goads 
in  your  sides,  because  you  will  not  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  you.  Then 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  those  which  ye  let 
remain  of  them  shall  be  as  pricks  in  your  eyes, 

*  Exod.  xxiii.  29,  30. 
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and  tlioras  in  your  sides,  and  shall  vex  you  in 
tlie  land  wherein  ye  dwell.  Moreover,  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  I  shall  do  unto  you  as  I  thought 
to  do  unto  them."*  It  is  one  thing  to  suffer  our 
enemies  to  remain  unmolested,  and  another  to 
commiserate  their  existence. 

There  are  seasons  when  the  christian,  overdone 
with  continual  opposition,  is  ready  to  yield  himself 
to  the  love  of  ease,  and,  relaxing  in  his  opposition 
and  vigilance,  pennits  the  enemy  to  gain  some 
advantages ;  but  if  he  hopes  thereby  to  procure 
lasting  tranquillity,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  There 
is  that  irreconcilable  hatred  between  the  principle 
of  grace  and  the  principle  of  corruption,  between 
the  new  and  the  old  man,  Christ  and  Satan,  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  an  attempt  to  compromise 
their  differences,  or  amicably  to  adjust  their  claims. 

Our  spiritual  enemies  are  never  cai)able  of  being 
softened  by  indulgence,  of  becoming  neutral,  much 
less  of  being  converted  into  friends.  They  will 
be  incessantly  plotting  our  destruction,  and  watch- 
ing for  our  unguarded  moments,  in  order  to  catch 
every  possible  advantage  of  us ;  and  the  only  safe 
way  is  [for  us  also]  to  be  always  on  the  watch, 
always  distrustful  of  them,  and  hostile. 

The  people  of  Israel  might  have  rid  themselves 
much  more  completely  of  their  enemies,  had  they 
availed  themselves  more  dihgently  of  their  first 
advantages.  Afterwards  their  enemies  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  for  their  trial.f 

•  Kumb.  sxsiii.  5.5,  56,  &e.  \  Judges  ii.  2.  3,  21—33. 
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VII.  The  people  were  dismayed  at  the  report 
of  the  spies ;  a  lively  resemblance  to  the  conduct 
of  too  many  who  set  out  towards  the  heavenly 
Canaan^  but  in  the  contest  suffer  themselves  to 
be  dismayed. 


XXI. 

ON  THE  LAW  OF  GOD  IN  THE  HEART. 

Pbalm  xxxvii.  31. — The  law  of  God  is  in  his  heart;  none  of  his 

steps  shall  slide. 

The  temporary  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  has 
in  every  age  afforded  a  trial  to  the  faith  and 
patience  of  the  righteous.  Often  are  they  doomed 
to  behold  the  contemner  of  God  "  flourishing  like 
a  green  bay  tree/'  abounding  in  sensual  pleasures 
and  luxurious  enjoyments,  and  elated  with  pride, 
as  though  the  world  were  made  only  for  them; 
while  such  as  fear  his  name  are  crushed  under 
the  rod  of  power,  and  subjected  to  the  greatest 
privations  and  sufferings.  Such  is  the  scene  of 
providence,  a  scene  which  appears  to  have  given 
birth  to  the  composition  of  this  psalm,  in  which 
the  impatience  and  discontent  which  such  a  spec- 
tacle is  apt  to  occasion  are  corrected,  the  brevity 
of  the  worldly  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  fore- 
told, and  the  final  happiness  and  triumph  of  the 
righteous   asserted.     The    [righteous]    are  assured 
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of  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
whose  lavour  they  at  present  enjoy ;  whose  wis- 
dom is  continually,  though  invisibly,  operating  in 
securing  their  future  good.  "  The  Lord  loveth 
judgement,  and  forsaketh  not  his  saints ;  they  are 
preser\'ed  for  ever :  but  the  seed  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  cut  off.  The  righteous  shall  mherit  the 
land,  and  dwell  therein  for  ever."* 

In  opposition  to  the  transient  prosperity  and 
the  fugitive  pleasures  enjoyed  by  the  wicked,  the 
righteous  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
permanent  principles  and  unfading  prospects.  He 
is  upheld  by  an  invisible,  but  abiding  power,  and 
his  character  and  conduct  partake  of  the  unchange- 
ableness  which  belongs  to  his  interior  principles : 
"  The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart ;  none  of  his 
steps  shall  slide." 

By  "  the  law,"  in  this  passage,  it  is  probable  we 
are  to  understand  the  word  of  God  in  general, 
with  a  particular  reference  to  the  preceptive  part, 
in  the  same  sense  as  it  must  undoubtedly  be  taken 
throughout  the  119th  Psalm.  The  preceptive  part 
forms  so  essential  a  branch  of  every  system  of 
revelation,  tiiat  it  may  with  great  propriety  im- 
part its  [>ecullar  name  to  the  whole ;  agreeably  to 
which  even  the  gospel  is  denominated  "  the  law 
of  {hith."t 

These  words  present  us,  first,  with  a  view  of  the 
Internal  principle  which  actuates  a  good  man — "  the 
law  of  God  is  in  his  heart ;"  next,  with  its  effects 
•  P«alm  ixxvii.  28,  29.  -f  Rom.  iii.  27. 
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on  his  external  character  and  conduct^ — "  none  (^ 
his  steps  shall  slide.'* 

I.  The  inward  principle  which  actuates  him: 
'*  the  law  of  God  is  in  his  heart."     This  implies^ 

1.  An  acquaintance  with  the  law^  considered 
as  the  standard  of  holiness^  as  the  rule  of  action. 
A  precept  may  be  known,  which  is  not  obeyed ; 
but  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  obeyed,  when  it 
is  not  known.  Nor  will  ignorance  of  the  will  of 
God  excuse  the  disobedient ;  since  such  ignorance 
must  be  voluntary,  the  consequence  of  "loving 
darkness  rather  than  light"  The  time  is  long 
past  when  such  a  pretence  might  have  been 
urged  with  some  plausibility.  That  period  is 
elapsed  when  it  was  necessary  for  men  "to  feel 
after  God,"  hke  persons  who  grope  in  search  of 
an  object  in  the  dark.  "  The  day  hath  dawned^ 
the  day-star  hath  arisen,"  the  light  of  revelation 
shines  with  a  brilliant  effulgence,  and  the  path  of 
duty  [is]  made  so  plain,  that  the  "  wayfaring  men, 
though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein."*  When 
ignorance  of  the  will  of  the  Great  Supreme  arises 
from  inattention,  from  carnal  security,  from  a 
passive  indifference  whether  he  be  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased ;  instead  of  mitigating,  it  aggravates  the 
guilt  of  disobedience.  "  They  are  a  people,"  saith 
the  prophet,  "of  no  understanding:  therefore  he 
that  made  them  will  not  have  mercy  on  them, 
he  that  formed  them  will  shew  them  no  fevour."f 
How  different  is  it  with  the  good  man !     "  As  th? 

*  Isaiah  xxxv.  8.  f  Isaiali  xxvii.  11. 
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eyes  of  servants  look  unto  their  masters,  and  the 
eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress  ;  so 
his  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord ;"  that  he  may  attend 
to  his  directions  and  receive  his  orders.  Conscious 
that  he  is  made  for  God,  he  carefully  explores  his 
will,  and  he  "  meditates  on  his  law  day  and  night." 

By  a  careful  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume,  by 
diligently  weighing  and  pondering  the  precepts  of 
revelation,  he  is  constantly  enlarging  his  concep- 
tions of  duty,  and  arriving  nearer  and  nearer  to 
a  fiill  and  perfect  comprehension  of  the  spirit  and 
import  of  its  sacred  injunctions.  His  fear  of  God 
is  not  taught  by  the  commandments  of  men,  stands 
not  in  human  observances  and  will-worship,  but 
in  a  solid  acquaintance  with  the  dictates  of  in- 
spiration. Hence  the  service  he  presents  is  a 
reasonable  one,  tlie  offspring  of  an  enlightened 
faith,  such  as  it  is  becoming  man  to  offer,  and 
God  to  accept. 

By  seriously  applying  the  mind  to  the  e.vhorta- 
tions  and  injunctions  of  the  sacred  page,  a  good 
man  arrives  at  a  "  quick  understanding  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,"  and  his  senses  are  '*  exercised 
to  discern  between  good  and  evil." 

2,  The  man  of  God  is  distinguished  by  an  habi- 
bitual  [reference]  to  his  mind  and  will.  He  is 
not  merely  acquainted  with  it  as  a  branch  of 
speculation,  which  serves  to  extend  his  knowledge, 
and  to  recommend  itself  to  his  understanding, 
while  it  seldom  mingles  %vith  the  ordinary  current 
of  his  thoughts ;  it  is  not  merely  deposited  in  that 
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department  of  his  mind  which  seems  a  cabinet 
for  the  preservation  of  what  is  curious,  rather  than 
the  reception  of  that  which  he  has  daily  occasion 
to  use.  The  precepts  of  God  occupy  much  of 
his  thoughts,  L  ew  much  of  lis  attention. 
The  knowledge  of  them  is  continually  revived,  the 
remembrance  of  them  refreshed,  by  daily  mental 
recollections,  by  reiterated  acts  of  attention,  such 
as  it  becomes  us  to  exert  towards  the  counsels 
and  ordinances  of  the  Great  Eternal.  It  is  thus, 
and  thus  only,  that  knowledge  becomes  practical 
and  influential ;  that  the  light  which  first  pervades 
the  intellect,  descends  into  the  heart,  and  difiuses 
itself  through  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 
-  "  And  these  words,"  said  Moses,  "  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart :  and 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."* 

The  original  word  is  extremely  expressive, — 
^^  thou  shalt  whet  them  on  thy  children,"  [or  whet 
thy  children  upon  them,]  in  allusion  to  the  practice 
of  giving  the  necessary  edge  to  certain  instruments, 
by  continual  friction  with  hard  substances.  Thus 
a  good  man  whets  the  word  of  God  on  his  own 
Ynind  [so  as  to  sharpen  it]  by  successive  acts  of 
serious  attention,  [and  thus  acquire]  an  aptitude 
in  applying  it  to  its  proper  purpose.  In  the  most 
busy   and   tumultuous   scenes  of  life,  it   naturally 

♦  Deut.  vi.  6,  7. 
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occurs  to  his  recollections,  it  instantaneously  pre- 
sents itself  to  his  thoughts ;  while  to  the  wicked 
the  "  judgements  of  the  Lord  are  far  above  out  of 
his  sight,"  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
raises  his  mind  to  such  high  and  holy  meditations, 
and,  after  all,  it  is  a  painful  and  short-lived  effort. 

3.  The  good  man  is  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  God,  accompanied 
with  a  sincere  resolution  of  imphcit  and  unreserved 
obedience.  He  is  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
rales  of  duty,  he  does  not  merely  make  them  the 
object  of  his  serious  and  habitual  attention :  lie 
accedes  to  the  justice  of  their  claims ;  his  conscience 
is  enlightened  to  discern  their  equity  and  their 
obligation  ;  and  he  humbly  but  finnly  resolves  in 
the  strength  of  divine  grace,  to  yield  a  practical 
compliance.  Far  from  arraigning  the  precepts  of 
God  as  too  strict,  too  extended,  or  too  spiritual,  he 
entirely  acquiesces  in  their  justice  and  propriety, 
and  turns  the  edge  of  his  censure  and  reproaches 
on  himself  only.  "  O  that  my  ways  wore  directed 
to  keep  thy  statutes!"  He  is  perfectly  satisfied 
that,  however  he  may  be  "carnal,  sold  under  sin," 
"  the  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and 
just,  and  good."*  He  blames  himself  only,  not  the 
strictness  of  the  precept ;  he  laments  the  weakness 
and  corruption  of  the  flesh,  not  the  purity  of  the 
divine  command.     Although  he  perfectly  despairs 

I  of  jielding  such  an  obedience  to  its  requisitions 
^sball  justify  him  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  main- 
■  *  Rom.  vii.  12. 
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tains  a  steady  and  conscientious  respect  to  all  his 
commandments.  "  Thy  word,"  saith  Davids  *'  is 
a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  imto  my  path." 
"  I  have  sworn,  and  I  wiU  perform  it,  that  I  will 
keep  thy  righteous  judgements.*** 

Holy  resolutions  are  essential  to  a  sincere  obe- 
dience :  they  may  become  abortive  by  being  framed 
in  our  own  strength,  and  without  ''counting  the 
cost ;"  but,  notwithstanding,  they  are  a  necessary 
preparation  to  the  conscientious  performance  of 
duty.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  real  re- 
ligion id  a  reasonable  and  voluntary  service ;  he 
will  never  truly  serve  God  who  is  not  deUberately 
resolved  to  do  so.  Good  resolutions  bear  the  same 
relation  to  [upright  conduct]  as  the  seed  bears  to 
the  fruit 

All  this,  however,  of  itself,  is  mdeed  sufficient  to 
form  a  slave,  not  a  child — to  produce  a  constrained 
and  reluctant  obedience,  not  the  cheerful  homage 
of  a  heart  flowing  with  gratitude  and  love.  The 
understanding  may  be  enlightemed,  conscience 
awakened,  and  the  external  conduct  reputable; 
while  the  service  of  God  is  felt  as  an  insupportable 
load,  with  difficulty  sustained,  though  impossible  to 
be  shaken  off. 

Something  more  is  requisite  to  render  religion 
a  delight,  to  convert  wisdom's  ways  into  *'  ways  of 
pleasantness,"  and  her  paths  into  ''  paths  of  peace.** 

4.  To  put  the  finishing  stroke,  then,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  man,  let  me  add,  once  more,  that 

♦  Psalm  cxix.  105, 106. 
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his  heart  is  inspired  with  a  love  to  the  law  of  God 
after  "  the  inner  man."  Considered  as  a  transcript 
of  the  divine  perfections,  as  an  expression  of  [God's] 
inrmaculate  hoUness,  as  the  instrument  of  his  sanc- 
tification,  it  is  the  object  of  his  devoted  attachment. 
The  dispositions  which  it  enforces  are  wrought  into 
his  heart ;  the  inward  bias  of  his  mind  is  directed 
towards  the  holiness  which  it  prescribes ;  and  so 
intense  is  his  approbation  of  all  its  requisitions, 
that  the  least  alteration  in  it  would  give  him 
pain.  He  longs,  not  to  have  the  standard  of  duty 
reduced  to  his  level,  but  to  have  his  owii  heart 
raised  to  its  elevation.  He  would  not  wish  for  a 
law  which  connived  at  impurity,  which  commanded 
any  thing  short  of  moral  perfection.  [Its]  imma- 
culate holiness,  to  him,  forms  its  principal  attraction. 

It  is  also  entitled  to  our  warmest  attachment,  on 
account  of  its  beneficial  tendency  ;  it  is  adapted,  in 
the  highest  degree,  to  correct  every  moral  irregu- 
larity, and  to  diffuse  order  and  liappiness  through- 
out the  whole  creation.  In  proportion  as  it  is 
obeyed,  it  never  fails  to  insure  the  "  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness." 

Hence  those  passionate  expressions  of  attach- 
ment to  the  holy  precepts  of  God,  which  abound 
in  the  writings  of  David,  and  particularly  in  the 
119th  Psalm.  "O  how  love  I  thy  law!"  "My 
soul  breaketh  for  the  longing  that  it  hath  unto  thy 
judgements  at  all  times."  "  I  will  speak  of  thy 
testimonies  before  kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed : 
and  I  will  delight  myself  in  thy  commandments. 
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which  I  have  loved.  My  hands  also  will  I  lift  up 
unto  thy  commandments,  which  I  have  loved; 
and  I  will  meditate  on  thy  statutes." 

Its  precepts  may  often  do  violence  to  the  incli- 
nations of  flesh  and  blood,  may  often  urge  to 
laborious  duties  and  painful  sacrifices ;  sinftd  plea- 
sures may  be  [desired],  which  unsanctified  natures 
find  as  difficult  to  part  with,  as  to  "  cut  off  a  right 
hand,  or  to  pluck  out  a  right  eye ;"  but  still  the 
manifest  equity  of  its  requisitions,  and  their  evident 
subserviency  to  our  best,  our  eternal  interest,  is 
such  that  they  are  cordially  approved.  A  con- 
geniality of  mind  with  the  tenor  of  the  divine  pre- 
cepts is  experienced ;  whence  arises  a  practical 
compliance,  not  so  much  the  fruit  of  necessity, 
as  the  effect  of  inward  vital  principle.  Herein  is 
fulfilled  the  gracious  declaration  of  the  new  cove- 
nant— *'  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  After  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward 
partSj  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."*  This  is  the 
great  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  souls  of  the  faithful, 
the  seal  of  God  on  the  heart  of  his  servants,  and 
the  distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  his 
children.  Their  love  to  the  law  produces  grief  at 
seeing  it  violated.  **  Horror  hath  taken  hold  upon 
me,  because  of  the  wicked  that  forsake  thy  law."f 

5.  In  a  good  man  this  attachment  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  to  the  rules  of  duty,  is  progressive, 

♦  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  f  Psalm  cxix.  53. 
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and,  with  every  accession  of  religious  experience, 
becomes  more  vigorous  and  confirmed.  Tlie  farther 
he  advances  in  his  christian  course,  the  more  deeply 
he  is  convinced  that  his  prosperity  is  inseparably 
allied  to  obedience,  that  his  spiritual  enjoyments 
rise  or  fall  in  proportion  as  he  walks  more  or  less 
closely  with  his  God.  '*  Oil  that  my  people  had 
hearkened  unto  me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my 
ways !  I  should  soon  have  subdued  their  enemies, 
and  turned  my  hand  against  their  adversaries. 
He  should  have  fed  them  also  with  the  finest 
of  the  wheat :  and  with  honey  out  of  the  rock 
should  I  have  satisfied  thee."* 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel ;  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which 
tcachcth  thee  to  profit,  which  leadeth  tliee  by 
the  way  which  thou  shouldest  go.  O  that  thou 
hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments !  then  had 
thy  peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy  righteousness 
as  the  waves  of  the  sea."f 

II.  Its  effects  on  the  character  and  conduct: 
"  none  of  his  steps  shall  shde."  His  steps  shall 
not  fatally  slide ;  he  shall  maintain  a  uniform  and 
consistent  deportment. 

1.  The  violence  of  temptation  shall  not  over- 
power him. 

2.  The  suddenness  of  it  shall  not  surprise  him. 

3.  The  deceitfulness  of  it  shall  not  seduce  him. 

4.  The  example  of  the  multitude  shall  not  pre- 
vaji. 

•   Psalm  Ixxxi.  13.  II.  16.  f   laa.  xlviii.  17,  18. 


XXII. 

ON  PRAYER  FOR  THE  INCREASE  OF  FAITH. 

Luke  xvii.  5,^And  the  apostles  said  unto  the  Lordj  Increase 

our  faith. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  prayer  addressed 
to  Christ;  which  implies  an  acknowledgement  of 
his  divinity,  since  it  is  a  received  principle  of  scrip- 
ture that  God  only  is  the  proper  object  of  prayer. 

It  is  the  more  deserving  of  our  attention  on 
account  of  its  being  a  prayer  for  a  spiritual  blessings 
and  that  a  blessing  of  prime  importance  ;  nor  could 
it,  with  any  propriety,  be  presented  to  one  who 
was  not  conceived  to  have  immediate  access  to  the 
mind.  However  wavering  or  confiised  the  appre- 
hension the  apostles  entertained  of  Christ^s  per- 
sonal dignity  might  be,  during  the  contmuance  of 
his  ministry  on  earth,  it  seems  evident,  from  this 
instance,  that  there  were  seasons  when  they  felt 
a  hvely  conviction  of  his  divinity,  imder  which 
they  ascribed  to  him  a  sovereign  power  over  the 
heart. 

From  the  reply  which  our  Saviour  makes  to 
this  petition,  it  is  probable  it  more  immediately 
respected  that  faith  of  miracles  with  which  the 
apostles  were,  in  some  measure,  endued,  and  which 
was  greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged  after  the 
^ay  of  Pentecost.  The  weakness  of  that  faith 
they  had,  on  some  occasions,  experienced,  when 
persons  afflicted  with   maladies  were  brought  to 
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them,  and  they  were  not  able  to  effect  their  cure.* 
A  circumstance  of  this  nature,  it  is  possible,  had 
recently  occurred,  which  gave  rise  to  this  request. 

AVhatever  particular  species  of  faith  might  be 
designed  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  now  before 
us,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  consider  faith,  in  the 
present  discourse,  in  its  more  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, in  which  it  denotes  a  persuasion  of  divine 
truth,  founded  on  the  testimony,  and  produced 
by  the  Spirit,  of  God. 

The  faith  of  which  we  shall  speak  is  that  cordial 
assent  to  the  testimony  of  God,  which  distinguishes 
all  regenerate  persons,  and  which  is  defined  by 
St.  Paul,  "  The  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen."f  Faith,  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  applied  solely  to  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  on  the  divine  testimony.  It  denotes  a  re- 
liance on  the  veracity  and  faithfulness  of  God ; 
his  veracity  respecting  the  truth  of  what  he  has 
aflirmed,  his  faithfulness  in  the  accomplishment  of 
what  he  has  promised.  Hence  it  differs  from  sense 
and  reason.  Of  the  objects  of  the  former  wo  gain 
a  knowledge  by  immediate  experience,  by  their 
direct  impressions  on  the  bodily  organs ;  of  those 
which  fell  within  the  province  of  the  latter,  we 
arrive  at  a  conviction,  by  a  process  of  argiunent 
more  or  less  simple.  Faith,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  what  God  has  declared, 
simply  because  he  has  declared  it.  It  implies  a 
revelation  of  his  mind  and  will ;  and  the  principle 
•  Lake  ix.  40.  f  Heb,  xi.  1. 
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on  which  it  founds  the  assurance  of  whatever  it 
embraces  is  this,  that  the  Supreme  Being  can 
neither  deceive  his  creatures,  nor  be  deceived. 
It  converses  with  supernatural  verities,  that  is, 
with  truths  which  are  not  capable  of  being  ascer- 
tained by  sense,  or  demonstrated  by  reason. 

In  our  present  discourse  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  two  observations. 

I.  That  genuine  faith  admits  of  degrees. 

II.  That  an  increase  of  faith  is,  on  every  account, 
highly  desirable. 

I.  Where  faith  is  genuine  and  sincere,  it  is  yet 
susceptible  of  different  degrees.  Considered  with 
respect  to  the  niunber  of  the  truths  embraced,  it 
is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  faith  of  one 
christian  may  be  far  more  extensive  than  that  of 
another.  Though  every  real  christian  embraces 
the  whole  revelation  of  God,  and  has,  consequently, 
an  implicit  confidence  in  all  the  declarations  con- 
tained in  it,  yet  the  knowledge  of  one  may  extend 
to  many  more  particulars  than  that  of  another: 
a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures 
may  bring  before  the  view  some  truths  of  which 
the  other  entertains  no  conception.  The  religious 
belief  of  one  may  be  confined  to  first  principles, 
while  that  of  another  includes  also  the  higher  and 
more  refined  mysteries  of  Christianity.  Considered 
in  this  light,  none  can  doubt  of  the  possibility  of 
an  increase  of  faith  ;  though,  strictly  speaking, 
such  an  enlargement  of  the  view  may  be  more 
properly  denominated  an  increase  of  knowledge. 
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An  increase  of  faith  respects  more  immediately, 
larther  developement  of  the  principle  itself,  a  greater 
force  of  persuasion,  a  more  unshaken  confidence 
in  revealed  truth,  accompanied  with  a  more  un- 
controlled ascendency  of  it  over  the  heart.  The 
strength  of  Abraliam's  iaith  is  described,  not  as 
consisting  in  the  extent  of  tlie  truths  it  embraced, 
but  in  the  force  and  vigour  of  liis  persuasion  of  the 
divine  promises.  It  is  opposed  to  his  "  staggering 
through  unbelief."  A  persuasion  of  the  same  divine 
truths,  even  when  it  is  cordial  and  sincere,  may 
admit  of  augmentation.  The  power  and  grace  of 
the  Redeemer,  for  example,  by  which  "  he  is  able 
to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God 
by  liim,"*  are  cordially  believed  by  all  christians, 
but  they  are  appreliended  with  different  measures 
of  clearness  and  force :  with  some  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  imbolden  them  to  venture  upon  him  with 
trembling  hope ;  with  others  they  produce  the  full 
assurance  of  faith,  accompanied  with  "  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory."f  The  transcendent 
love  of  the  Redeemer,  in  dying  for  us,  is  truly 
apprehended,  and  sincerely  believed,  by  all  true 
christians ;  but  the  \  lews  which  they  entertain  of 
it  are  very  different  in  depth  and  impression.  As 
the  same  object  may  be  seen  under  different  lights, 
so  the  same  trutlis  may  be  contemplated  with  dis- 
tinct degrees  of  evidence  and  brightness.  To  "  per- 
fect that  which  is  lacking  in  your  faith."J    '*  Your 

•  Heb.  viJ.  2.5.  +  I  Pel.  i.  8.  +  1  Th 
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faith  groweth  exceedingly."*    *'  But  having  hope, 
when  your  faith  is  increased."  f 

By  the  nature  of  things,  the  light  of  faith  must 
ever  be  inferior  to  that  of  vision ;  it  can  never 
fully  reach,  in  its  power  ovei*  the  heart,  the  per- 
fection of  sight,  and,  consequently,  will  never  make 
us  equally  happy  or  holy  with  those  who  '^  see 
as  they  are  seen,  and  know  as  they  are  known." 
There  is  a  limit  to  which  it  can  never  reach,  but 
it  may  make  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  to  it 
These  things,  on  which  the  faith  of  a  christian  is 
exercised,  may  be  considered  as  twofold ;  consisting- 
either  of  objects  revealed,  which  have  a  present 
subsistence,  or  promises  of  future  good.  The  char 
racter  and  perfections  of  the  blessed  God,  the  office 
and  work  of  the  Redeemer,  the  dignity  of  his  per- 
son, the  efficacy  of  his  blood,  and  the  prevalence 
of  his  intercession,  belong  to  the  former.  The 
light  of  faith  makes  this  known  to  us:  and  this 
light  is  progressive,  and  by  it  we  may  attain  to. 
still  higher  and  more  transforming  views  of  God' 
and  the  Redeemer.  J 

*  2  Thess.  i.  3.  f  2  Cor.  x.  15. 

j;  This  and  the  following  sermon  were  preached  in  June,  1810. 


I SECOKD  DISi 

^^^^V  Luke  x 


DISCOURSE,  ON   PRAYER  FOR  THE 
INCREASE  OF  FAITH. 


^rfaith. 


The  advantages  resulting  from  an  increase  of 
faiUi. 

I.  As  they  respect  ourselves. 

II.  As  they  regard  the  Supreme  Being. 

I.  As  they  respect  ourselves.  It  will  have 
powerful  influence  in  increashig  our  religious  en- 
joyments. One  grand  design  of  Christianity  is  to 
make  mankind  happy  by  diminishing  that  portion 
of  vexation  of  spirit  which  cleaves  to  all  earthly 
things.  "  These  tilings  have  I  spoken  unto  you," 
said  our  blessed  Lord,  "  that  your  joy  might  be 
full."*  But  the  degree  of  this  joy  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  measm-e  of  our  faith. 

1.  An  increase  of  faith  will  effectually  deliver  us 
from  distressing  doubts  respecting  our  state.  As 
light  makes  all  other  things  manifest,  so  it  makes 
ttsetf.  While  faith  is  "  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,"+  it  may  be  difficult  to  be  discerned  ;  but, 
when  it  becomes  more  matured,  it  will  be  easily 
perceivable. 

2,  The  things  of  God  are  so  transcendently 
excellent  and  glorious,  that  the  more  lively  our 
apprehension  of  them,  the  more  happy  we  shall 
necessarily  be.     The  more  we  see  of  God  in  Christ, 

*  John  sv.  U.  t  Ma"-  Jti"-  31- 
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the  more  we  shall  be  conscious  of  a  surpassing 
beauty  in  those  objects,  that  will  eclipse  the  whole 
world  in  our  view.  The  all-suflSciency  and  unchange- 
ableness,  the  goodness,  holiness,  and  truth  of  the 
Great  Eternal,  viewed  by  faith,  will  fill  the  mind 
with  the  most  exalted  satisfaction.  The  ^ory  of 
the  visible  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  reflection,  or  rather  the  shadow, 
of  this  glory.  If  the  contemplation  of  created 
truth  and  goodness,  developed  in  the  actions  of 
man,  affords  so  high  a  satis&ction ;  if  it  is  suf- 
ficient in  its  brightest  display,  to  excite  rapture  ; 
how  much  more  [will  the  mind  be]  fired  in  medi- 
tating by  faith  on  the  original,  imchanging,  and 
eternal  truth  and  goodness !  If  to  trace  the  coun- 
sels of  princes,  [to  observe]  th^  masterly  strokes 
of  wisdom  and  address,  evinced  in  the  management 
of  the  concerns  of  earthly  kingdoms'  [giveiS  plea- 
sure,] how  much  more  ravishing  to  have  laid  open 
to  our  view  the  counsels  of  the  King  of  kings ; 
to  be  allowed  to  behold  the  deep  things  of  Grod; 
the  contrivance  of  that  covenant,  which  is  ordered 
in  all  things  and  sure ;  the  thoughts  of  his  heart, 
which  endure  to  all  generations !  How  delightful 
to  see  the  footsteps  of  divine  grace  in  ancient 
times,  the  gradual  preparations  for  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  kw  preparing 
the  way  for  preaching  the  cross,  and  the  preaching 
of  the  cross  succeeded  by  the  vision  of  eternal 
glory !  If  to  contemplate  some  stupendous  work 
of  God  fills  the  mind  with  admiration  and  delight. 
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how  much  more  to  dwell  by  faith  on  the  mediation 
of  Him  who  is  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person;"* 
assuming  our  nature,  carrying  our  sins  up  with 
him  to  the  cross,  rising  from  the  dead,  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  ever  Uving  to  make  inter- 
cession, diffusing  his  Spirit,  and  scattering  his 
graces,  among  the  children  of  men.  AVho  that 
knows  any  thing  of  such  an  object,  can  be  content 
without  wishing  to  know  more  of  him  ?  Who  will 
not  be  disposed  to  look  on  all  things  else  as  dross 
and  dung  when  compared  to  such  an  object  ? 

To  ft-el  the  steady  illumination  of  faith,  is  to 
dwell  in  a  calm  and  holy  light ;  and  if  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  natural 
light,  how  much  more  to  behold  this  hght  of  God, 
which  sheds  an  incomparably  sweeter  ray ;  which 
reveals  his  face,  brings  near  his  love,  and  lays  open 
the  prospects  of  eternity !  Guided  by  this  light, 
you  will  be  conducted  to  the  abode  of  the  celestial 
city,  when  a  vieva  will  be  opened  into  paradise,  and 
you  will  bear,  with  John,  *'  the  voice  of  a  great 
multitude,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as 
the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps,  and 
crying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  liim  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever."f 

!.  An  increase  of  faith  will  deliver  ns  from  the 
perplexity  which  springs  from  a  state  of  mind 
unsettled  in  religion. 

•  Heb.  i.  3.  +  Kev.  xiv.  2  ;  v.    13. 
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2.  It  will  have  an  extensive  influence  on  our 
sanctification. 

(1.)  The  joys  of  faith  will  diminish  your  sensi- 
bility of  the  pleasures  of  sin.  The  pure  and 
certain  satisfaction,  which  springs  from  spiritual 
views,  will  indispose  you  to  reUsh  the  polluted  gra- 
tifications of  sense :  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  earthly  pleasures  will  appear  too  light  and 
airy,  too  transitory  and  inconstant,  to  bear  a  com- 
parison with  those  richer  enjoyments  to  which  tha 
soul  has  access  by  faith. 

(2.)  As  the  gospel  supphes  the  strongest  motives- 
tb  holiness,  so  faith  brings  the  heart  into  contact 
with  those  motives. 

(3.)  So  important  is  an  increase  of  faith  to  ai^ 
advancement  in  the  divine  life,  that  all  the  gi-acea 
of  the  christian  are  represented  as  so  many  fruits 
of  faith,  neither  any  farther  acceptable  to  God 
than  as  they  sprung  from  this  principle.  In  their 
extent,  perfection,  and  variety,  they  are  nothing 
more  than  the  genuine  practice  of  a  lively  faith  : 
"  Abide  in  me,  and  let  my  words  abide  in  you."* 
Faith  is  a  prohflc  grace,  it  produces  and  maintains 
every  other ;  it  "  works  by  love  ;"f  it  purifies  the 
heart."  J 

II.  In  its  aspect  towards  God.  It  is  the  grand 
instrument  of  glorifying  him. 

In  its  essential  exercises,  apart  from  its  ex- 
ternal effects,  it  is  eminently  adapted  to  glorify 
God.     It   renders   to    him  the  glory  due  unto  his 

•  John  XT.  7.  t  Gal.  v,  6.  J   I  John  iii.  3. 
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name.  It  rests  on  him  as  the  Eternal  Truth,  as 
the  Rock  of  Ages :  "  Abraham  being  strong  in 
faith,  gave  glory  to  God."* 

Directions  /or  increasing  Failh. 

I.  Earnest  and  humble  prayer :  "  Lord,  increase 
our  faith."  Fall  at  the  footstool  of  the  cross,  crj-ing, 
with  him  in  the  gospel,  '*  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  thou 
my  unbelief."f 

W.  Frequent  and  devout  converse  with  the  object 
of  it. 

in.  Watchfulness  against  the  influence  of  those 
«jbjects  which  have  a  fatal  tendency  to  eclipse  its 
light,  to  obstruct  its  operations,  and  impair  its 
effects ;  namely,  sensual  pleasure ;  eager  pursuit 
of  the  world ;  intimate  converse  with  men  of  the 
worW. 


ON    WISDOM. 

Janes  i.  5. — If  oat/  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  Ihat 
girelli  lo  all  men  libcralli/,  and  upliraidelh  i;of.J 

Of  all  the  gifts  which  God  is  wont  to  dispense  to 
the  children  of  men,  the  most  valuable  is  wisdom. 
^^  ithout  this,  the  advantages  we  derive  from  every 
Other  are  precarious  and  transitorj-,  and  are  often 
more  than  overbalanced  by  the  evils  which  result 
from  their  abuse.     Wisdom  is  of  incomparable  value, 

•  Rom.iv.  20.     t  Mark  ix.  24.     X  Preached  in  June  1811. 
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as  it  instructs  us  how  to  use  every  other  good;  how 
to  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  aod  make  it  most 
subservient  to  the  true  end  of  our  being.  The 
Scriptures  extol  the  excellence  of  wisdom  in  the 
highest  t(?ruis :— "  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth 
wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding : 
For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the  mer- 
chandise of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  pure 
gold.  She  is  more  precious  than  rubies :  and  all 
the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared unto  her."* 

Wisdom  is  to  be  distinguished  from  knowledge ; 
to  which  it  bears  an  affinity,  but  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  mth  it.  There  may  be  a  large 
compass  of  knowledge  acquired,  the  fruit  of  exten>- 
Bive  observation  and  reading,  accompanied  with 
a  quick  perception  and  a  capacious  memory,  where 
there  is  very  little  wisdom.  A  wretched  miscon- 
duct may  appear  at  the  same  [time],  a  scries  of 
imprudences,  thoughtless  prodigaUty,  or  intempe- 
rance, sufficient  to  invaHdate  the  least  pretension 
to  wisdom.  There  are  far  more  knowing  than  wise 
men.  Talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  such  as 
are  calculated  to  command  universal  admiration,, 
may  exist  apart  from  wisdom.  Tliough  wisdom, 
necessarily  presupposes  knowledge,  and  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  exercise  it  in  things  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant, yet  it  ought  to  be  something  more  practical* 
or  rather  more  comprehensive :  it  ever  bears  i^ 
relation  to   the  end ;   and,  in  proportion  as  it  i^ 

,i.  -,^,  •  Prov.  iii.  13—15.  ' 
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perfect,  to  the  highest  and  last  end  the  agent  can 
be  supposed  to  have  in  view.  It  first  judges  of 
the  end  fittest  to  be  pursued,  and  next  determines 
what  are  the  most  fitting  and  suitable  means  of 
accomplishing  it. 

Every  other  quality  besides  is  subordinate  and 
inferior  to  msdom,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  mason 
who  lays  the  bricks  and  stones  in  a  building  is 
inferior  to  the  architect  who  drew  the  plan  and 
superintends  the  work.  The  former  executes  only 
what  the  latter  contrives  and  directs.  Now,  it. is 
the  prerogative  of  wisdom  to  preside  over  every 
inferior  principle,  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  every 
power,  and  limit  the  indulgence  of  every  appetite, 
as  shall  best  conduce  to  one  great  end.  It  being 
the  province  of  wisdom  to  preside,  it  sits  as  umpire 
on  every  difficulty,  and  so  gives  the  final  direction 
and  control  to  all  the  powers  of  our  nature.  Hence 
it  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  top  and  summit 
of  perfection.  It  belongs  to  wisdom  to  detennine 
when  to  act,  and  when  to  cease ;  when  to  reveal, 
and  wlien  to  conceal  a  matter ;  when  to  speak, 
and  when  to  keep  silence ;  when  to  give,  and  when 
to  receive ;  in  short,  to  regulate  the  measure  of  all 
things,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  end,  and  pro- 
ride  the  means  of  obtaining  the  end,  pursued  in 
every  deliberate  course  of  action. 

Every  particular  faculty  or  skill  besides  needs  to 
derii'e  direction  from  this  ;  they  are  all  quite  inca- 
pable of  directing  themselves.  The  art  of  naviga- 
tion, for  instance,  will   teach   us  to  steer  a  ship 
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across  the  ocean^  but  it  will  never  teach  us  ah 
what  occasions  it  is  proper  to  take  a  voyage.  The 
art  of  war  will  instruct  us  how  to  marshal  an  aftny, 
or  to  fight  a  battle^  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  but 
you  must  learn  from  a  higher  school  when  it  is 
fitting,  just,  and  proper,  to  Wage  war  or  to  make 
peace.  The  art  of  the  husbandman  is  to  sow  and 
bring  to  maturity  the  precious  firuits  of  the  earth} 
it  belongs  to  another  skill  to  regulaCe  their  con- 
sumption by  a  regard  to  our  health,  fortune,  tod 
other ,  circumstances. 

In  short>  there  is  no  faculty  we  can  exert,  no 
species  of  skill  we  can  apply,  but  requires  a  super- 
intending hand ;  but  looks  up,  as  it  were,  to  solne 
higher  principle,  as  a  maid  to  her  mistress, 'for 
direction :  and  this  imiversal  superintendent '  k 
wisdom.* 

To  carry  our  ideas  of  it  as  high  as  possible,  the 
wise  man  traces  it  up  to  its  fountain,  and  contem^* 
plates  it  as  it  subsists  in  the  breast  of  Deity.     "  The 

*  The  admirers  of  Cowper  will,  on  reading  the  above,  be 
naturally  reminded  of  his  graphic  contrast  of  Knowledge  and 
Wisdom,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Task. 

"  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  fiur  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connexion.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 
Till  smooth'd,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Does  but  encimiber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learnt  so  much  ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." — £i>. 
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Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth ;  by  under- 
standing hath  he  established  the  heavens.  By  his 
knowledge  the  depths  are  broken  up,  and  the 
clouds  drop  down  the  dew."* 

But  though  we  have  taken  occasion  to  speak 
thus  far  of  wisdom  in  general,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  are  to  take  the  word  in  that  extension  in  the 
passage  before  us.  If  we  turn  to  the  context,  we 
shall  find  St.  James  describing  the  happy  fruits 
which  result  from  a  right  temper  under  affliction 
and  persecution.  This  epistle,  as  well  as  the  two 
epistles  of  Peter,  are  supposed  to  liave  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jews  under  circumstances  of  per- 
secution. St.  James  had  exhorted  christians  to 
count  it  all  joy  when  they  fall  Into  divers  tempta- 
tions ;  knowing  this,  that  the  trying  of  their  faith 
worketh  patience.  "  But  let  patience  have  her 
perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing."  He  then  adds,  "  If  any  of  you 
lack  wisdom,"  (that  is,  the  wisdom  necessary  to 
suffer  right,  the  wisdom  included  in  a  right  and 
becoming  temper  mider  persecutions  and  trials,) 
"  let  him  ask  of  God." 

In  this  view,  the  wisdom  here  mentioned  may  be 
OOTsidered  as  including  two  things. 
,  A  knowledge  of  duty. 
,  clear  and  just  conception  of  what  was  duty 

s  not  always  easily  attained.  A  season  of  perse- 
cution   for   righteousness'  sake  would  naturally  be 
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productive,  in   many  cases,   of  great   difficulty  in 
determining  how  to  act. 

"  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,"  said 
our  Lord,  "  flee  ye  to  another."  But  what  is  the 
degree  of  danger,  what  the  [serious  advance]  of 
the  approaching  storm,  that  will  exempt  flight  from 
the  charge  of  pusillanimity  2  What  the  just  limits 
betwixt  a  temporizing  policy  and  imprudent  rash-, 
ness  3  There  is,  doubtless,  a  just  hmit  betwixt  wan* 
tonly  exposing  ourselves  to  danger,  and  a  cowardly 
shrinking  from  it  ;  betwixt  that  selfisli  timidity 
which  will  sacrifice  truth  to  safety,  and  that  undis- 
tinguishing  fearlessness  which  will  prompt  us  "  to 
cast  pearls  before  swine,"  though  it  be  morally 
■certain  "  they  will  turn  again  and  rend  us."  r 

A  nice  discernment  of  the  true  path  of  duty  on 
such    occasions    can    only    be    acquired  by   divine  I 
teaching. 

11.  The  wisdom  necessary  in  such  circumstances 
includes  especially  a  right  temper  of  mind  towards 
God  and  our  fellow-creatures. 

1.  Towards  God.  This  temper  very  much  con* 
sists  in  a  humble  acquiescence  in  his  dispeusationsi, 
in  a  readiness  to  suffer  under  liis  hand,  and  in  his 
cause.  It  is  one  thing  to  suffer  uuder  the  hand 
of  God  inevitable  calamities ;  and  another  to  suffer 
with  a.  cheerful  resignation,  with  a  full  and  un- 
reserved acquiescence  in  the  divine  disposals; 
mixing  adoring  thoughts  of  the  wisdom  of  his, 
proceedings  and  the  equity  of  iiis  dispensations, 
saying,   from  the  heart,   with   our  blessed   Lord, 
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"  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  ;"  *'  Father,  glorify 
thy  name."  In  this,  and  in  every  other  instance, 
the  conduct  of  our  Lord  fiimishes  us  with  a  perfect 
example  of  that  wisdom  it  is  our  duty  to  implore 
of  God.  The  wisdom  that  bows  the  mind  to 
submission,  "  stays  it  upon  God,"  and  fills  it  with 
meekness  and  compassion,  while  we  "  commit  our- 
selves to  him  as  to  a  faithful  Creator,"  is  of  no 
ordinary  kind — can  be  procured  only  from  one 
quarter. 

2.  Tliis  includes  a  proper  temper  towards  our 
ft-llow-creatures ;  and  particularly  towards  the 
authors  of  oiu"  sufferings.  Nature,  left  to  itself, 
is  apt  to  break  out  into  resentment,  to  feel  ex- 
asperated ;  and  the  more  in  proportion  as  the 
treatment  we  meet  with  is  unquestionably  un- 
reasonable and  unjust. 

The  first  suggestion  of  nature  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  "  to  render  evil  for  evil,"  to  wish 
to  be  revenged,  and  to  retaliate  the  usage  we 
have  sustained.  Very  different  is  the  wisdom  that 
is  from  above  :  which  teaches,  "  if  our  enemy 
be  hungry,  to  feed  him ;  if  thirsty,  to  give  him 
drink,  and  thus  to  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head :"  that,  instead  of  being  "  overcome  of  evil, 
we  may  overcome  evil  with  good."*  To  look 
upon  men,  however  injurious,  as  instruments  in 
the  hand  of  the  just  and  holy  God ;  and  to  over- 
look the  former,  in  an  attention  to  the  latter,  is 
igh  attainment  of  spiritual  wisdom  ;  hke  Da\"id, 

■  Rom.  xii.  20,  21. 
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who  when  he  was  cursed  and  insulted  by  Shimeiv 
saidj  "  Let  him  alone,  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden 
him ;  it  may  be  that  the  Lord  may  requite  me 
good  for  his  cursing  this  day."* 

While    we    feel   the    effects  of  their  malice,  to 
forgive  it  freely  and  sincerely,    and  to  pray  with 
sincerity  that  it  may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge,— 
not   to   permit   the  conduct  of  the  enemy  to  inr 
duce  a   forgetfulness    of  what  belongs  to  liim  j 
a  creature  of  God,    and    a  partaker  of  the  sam«  ] 
nature, — is  a  piece  of  wisdom  that  is  truly  godlike.  I 
While    we    are  assisted   by    divine  grace   to    bear 
persecutions  and  afflictions  in    a    right  s])irit,  the 
gracious  purpose  of  God,  in  permitting  them,  ad-  I 
vances  towards  its  completion ;    the  process  goes  j 
■on  without  disturbance ;    the  sanctifyuig  tendency  t 
of  it  continues  unchecked  ;  patience  has  its  perfect  j 
-work,  in  order  to  our  being  "  perfect  and  entire, 
lacking  nothing."    Repining  and   impatience   tend  ] 
eminently  to  fnistrate  the  [merciful]  intentions  of  1 
Providence  in  our  attiiction  ;  while  the  composure  ] 
of  a  well-regidated  mind— of  a  mind  stayed  upon  j 
God,  ^ves  them  an  opportunity  of  workmg  thdr  ] 
full  effect.     And,  on  this  account,  a  suitable  temper  1 
in  a  season   of  persecution  and  trial   may  justly  I 
be  denominated  an  important  branch  of  wisdomt  I 
Though    the  apostle   had,   in    enjoining  the    duty  ] 
before  us,  an    especial   view    to  the  case  of  perr  I 
secution,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  only   case  I 
to  ivluch  the  advice  is  applicable.    The  occasi< 
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in  which  we  lack  wisdom  are  very  numerous  :  in 
each  of  them  it  will  behove  us  to  ask  it  of  God. 
We  are  continually  liable  to  difficulties  and 
sorrows,  from  which  nothing  but  a  superior  skill 
to  our  own  can  extricate  us  :  "  The  way  of  man 
is  not  in  himself :  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh 
to  direct  his  steps."  *  Are  we  at  a  loss,  in  present 
circumstances,  to  descry  the  path  of  duty  and  safety, 
Yihen  our  way  appears  to  be  Itedged  in  on  every 
side  ;  is  darkness  set  in  our  patlis,  and  we  know 
not  how  to  proceed  ? — "  Let  us  ask  wisdom  of 
God."  Do  we  feel  ourselves  habitually  over- 
powered by  the  force  of  temptation  ;  do  we  feel 
evil  present  with  us,  or  are  we  in  danger  of  being 
carried  [along]  by  the  [violence]  of  our  sensual 
appetites,  against  which  we  have  hitherto  struggled 
in  v^n  T  [let  us  ask  wisdom  of  God.] 

Enforce  the  exhortation  of  seeking  it  of  God  in 
the  following  considerations ; — 

I.  As  it  is  of  indispensable  necessity,  so  it  is  in 
vain  to  seek  it  elsewhere, 

II.  It  resides  in  him  in  its  utmost  perfection. 

III.  He  is  wilhng  to  communicate  :  "  For  the 
Lord  giveth  wisdom  :  out  of  his  mouth  cometh 
knowledge  and  understanding.  He  layeth  iip  sound 
wisdom  for  the  righteous."f  *'  Giveth  liberally," 
ir\£t,  with  a  hberal  mind,  bountifully. 

The  caution, — "nothing  doubting." 


■  Jer.  %.  S3. 


t  Prov.  ii.  e,  7. 


XXV. 

ON  ENGAGEDNESS  OF  HEART  IN  APPROACHING 

UNTO  GOD, 

4 

Jer£miar  XXX.  21. — For' who  is  this  that  engaged  his  heart  Uk 

approach  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord. 

In  this  chapter  is  contained  an  illustrious  pro- 
phecy of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Israelites 
to  their  oWn  land :  first,  from  their  captivity  in 
Babylon,  whither  a  part  of  the  nation  were  already^ 
and  the  remainder  were  shortly  to  be  reinoved; 
next,  from  their  long  captivity  ahd^  (Aspersion 
through  all  the  cbtintries  of  the  earth,  ^whicli  liaa 
now  subsisted  for  nearly  eighteen  liundred  years. 
As  a  standing  record  of  the '  faitlifulness  of  God 
to  his  promises,  as  well  as  His  infallible  foreknow- 
ledge of  all  events,  the  prophet  is  cojfnmahded  ta 
commit  to  writing  aH  th6  \v6ms  which  Goa  had 
spoken  to  him  during  the  whole  time  he  had 
exercised  the  prophetic  office. 

Those  who  had  presumed  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  without  being  commissioned,  had 
flattered  the  [Jews]  with  the  assuTajices  that  the 
residue  of  the  people  should  not  be  carried  into 
Babylon,  and  that  the  part  of  the  nation  which 
were  already  sent  thither  should  speedily  be  re- 
stored to  their  native  country.  In  opposition  td 
these  false  suggestions,  Jeremiah  was  commanded 
to  send  a  message  to  the  captives  in  Babylon, 
saying,  "Build  ye  houses  in  Babylon,  and  dwell 
in   them;    and   plant  gardens,  and   eat  the   fruit 
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of  them ;  take  ye  wives,  aud  beget  sons  and  daugh- 
ters; and  take  wives  for  your  sons."*  In  that 
message  he  delivered  the  famous  prediction  re- 
specting the  precise  time  of  the  duration  of  their 
captiiity,  which  he  limits  to  seventy  years,  and 
the  study  of  which  enabled  Danie!  to  perceive  its 
approaching  termination.  "  In  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  (i.  e.  of  Darius)  I  Daniel  understood  by 
books  the  number  of  the  years,  whereof  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that 
he  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  destmc- 
tioD  of  Jerusalem,  "f 

As  a  part  of  the  distinguishing  favours  wliich 
God  said  he  had  in  reserve  for  the  people,  he 
promises  that  at  their  restoration  the  oppression 
of  a  foreign  yoke  should  be  broken,  and  they 
should  be  again  ruled  by  princes  of  their  own 
race,  agreeable  to  the  language  of  Isaiah  respect- 
ing the  same  event;  when  the  people  shall  first 
be  purified  and  reformed  by  divine  chastisement, 
and,  afterwards,  reinstated  in  a  happy  and  pro- 
sperous condition.  "  And  I  will  turn  ray  hand 
upon  thee,  and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and 
take  away  all  thy  tin :  and  I  will  restore  thy  judges 
as  at  the  first,  and  thy  counsellors  as  at  the  be- 
ginning :  afterward  thou  shalt  be  called,  The  city 
of  righteousness,  the  faithful  city.  Zion  shall  be 
redeemed  with  judgement,  and  her  converts  with 
righteousness."!  It  is  not  only  foretold  that  a 
native  governor  should  be  set  over  the  house  of 

•  lex.  xxix.  5,  6.         +  Dan.  ix.  2.         J  Isa.  i.  25—27. 
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Israel^  but  that  he  should  be  distinguished  for  his 
piety — "  The  Lord  will  cause  him  to  draw  ni^ 
unto  him." 

The  words  of  the  text  may  be  considered  in 
three  points  of  view. 

I.  As  descriptive  of  the  character  of  ZerubbabeU 
they  were  accomplished  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  after  the  seventy  years*  captivity^  wheua 
governor  was  appointed  over  them,  named  Zerubr 
babel,  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  the  great  grandson  of 
Jehoiachim.  He  was  a  person  eminently  devoted 
to  God,  who  exerted  himself  with  much  2eal  in 
rebuilding  the  altar  and  the  temple,  and  esta- 
blishing the  worship  of  Ood.  Under  his  auspices, 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary  were  renewed,  aftef 
a  cessation  of  seventy  years.  The  feast  of  tabeiv 
nacles  was  established  in  the  jseventh  bmuA; 
-Masons  and  builders  were  faired  from  Sidon  to 
assist  in  erecting  the  temple,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid  amidst  confused  expresisions  of 
joy  and  lamentation :  joy  on  the  part  of  the 
yoimg  men  at  witnessing  the  house  of  God  rising 
tip  from  its  ruins;  and  lamentation  on  the  part 
of  the  old,  who  had  beheld  the  superior  glory  of 
the  former.* 

When  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Bengamin, 
envying  their  prosperity,  hired  counsellors  against 
them,  and  procured  an  order  from  the  king  of 
Persia  to  put  a  stop  to  the  work,  it  was  of  neces- 
isity  suspended  for  a  while ;   but  he  lost  Ha  tim^ 

♦  SeeEwaiii.  11— 13- 
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in  resuming  it  at  the  first  opportunity,  till  it  was 
completed  in  tlie  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
A  feast  of  dedication  was  kept  on  this  joyful 
occasion,  and  afterwards  the  feast  of  the  passover 
was  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  month, 
with  great  joy,  as  Ezra  observes :  "  Tlie  Lord 
made  them  joyful,  and  turned  the  heart  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  unto  them,  to  strengthen  their 
hands  in  the  work  of  the  house  of  God,  the  God 
of  Israel."* 

He,  and  Joshua  the  high-priest,  were  repre- 
sented in  the  visions  of  Zechariah,  as  the  two 
candlesticks  supplied  through  pipes  from  olive 
trees,  to  indicate  the  plenitude  of  that  juice  with 
which  they  were  endued,  which  is  thus  explained 
by  the  angel :— "  Then  said  he.  These  are  the 
two  anointed  ones,  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth."'!'  '^^^  difficulties  attending  the 
work,  which  were  very  great  in  thcmsehes,  were 
extremely  heightened  by  the  malice  and  opposition 
of  the  enemies  of  God,  particularly  of  the  Sama- 
ritans; but  the  strength  and  fortitude  with  which 
he  was  endowed  from  on  high  enabled  him  to 
surmount  them.  *"  Who  art  thou,  O  groat  moun- 
tain ?"  said  the  prophet;  "before  Zerubbabel  tliou 
shalt  become  a  plain.  Moreover,  tlie  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying.  The  hands  of  Zerub- 
babel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house ;  his 
bands  also  shall  finish  it ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that 
the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  J 

•  Esra  vi.  22.  f  Zecli.  iv.  H.         J  Zech.  iv.  7—9. 
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II.  The  words  of  the  text  admit  of  being  applied^ 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  to  the  Lord  Jesu»  J 
Christ.  The  prophecy  contained  in  the  thirtieth,  J 
and  thirty-first  chapters  looks  forward  to  gospel  I 
times,  and  has  an  ultimate  respect  to  the  final  | 
restoration  of  tlie  Jews,  and  their  conversion  to  the  I 
Messiah,  of  wliom  Zerubbabel  was  an  illustrioua  1 
type.  The  prophet  was  wont,  in  connexion  witK  I 
the  assurances  of  divine  favour  to  the  Israelites,  iii.J 
restoring  their  temple  after  the  captiv-ity,  to  mia 
predictions  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah : — "  T 
speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  saying,  Behold  the  r 
whose  name  is  The  Branch  ;  and  he  shall  gi'ow  up  j 
out  of  his  place,  and  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  I 
the  Lord :  even  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  thtf  T 
Lord  ;  and  he  shall  bear  the  glor\',  and  shall  sit  and  I 
rule  upon  his  throne  ;  and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upi 
his  throne;  and  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  btf 
between  them  both."  * 

The  prophet,  foreseeing  the  coming  of  the  Mes*  J 
siah,  and  descrying  his  character,  spake  with  an  air  I 
of  surprise :    "  And  who  is  he  that  has  engaged  1 
heart  to    approach    unto  God?"     None   ever 
proached  unto  God  so  nearly,  or  under  the  same] 
character  as  he  did.     He,  considered  as  man,  wa4^| 
taken  into   an  intimate    personal  union    with 
Deity,  so  as  to  become  Immanuel,  or  "  God  wiU 
us;"f  and  he  approached  to  God,  in  the  office  t 
a  Mediator,  to  make  peace  between  the  offended 
Majesty  of  Heaven  and  his  sinful  creatures.      H© 
•  Zech.  vi.  12,  13.  t  Is«'nJ'  ™.  14. 
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came,  like  Aaron,  with  incense,  betwixt  the  living 
and  the  dead,  to  stay  the  plague,  and  arrest  divine 
vengeance  in  its  career.  He  approached  unto  God 
in  our  behalf,  not  with  the  trembling  diflidence  of 
a  sinful  mortal,  who  is  conscious  of  his  own  danger 
and  demerits,  but  with  the  holy,  becoming  bold- 
ness of  R  son  to  a  father.  He  interjiosed  with 
precious  blood;  and  on  the  ground  of  the  stipula- 
tions which  inter\'ene  between  him  and  the  Father, 
claims  his  church  as  his  purchase,  and  asserts  his 
authority  to  save  them  "  with  an  everlasting  salva- 
tion :"  "  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit ; 
I  liave  found  a  ransom."*  He  made  liis  approach  to 
God  by  a  vicarious  sacrifice  and  spotless  obedience, 
by  enduring  the  awful  penalty  denounced  on  trans- 
gressors ;  and  by  magnifying  the  law  made  it 
honourable. 

His  heart  was  also  ineffably  engaged  in  this 
work.  None  ever  exhibited  such  a  concern  for  the 
di^nne  honour,  such  a  zeal  for  the  divine  interests, 
as  was  exemphfied  by  our  blessed  Lord.  "  Sacri- 
fice and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire :  in  burnt- 
offering  and  sin-offering  thou  hadst  no  pleasure. 
Then  I  said.  To  do  thy  will,  O  God,  I  come ;  thy 
law  is  within  my  heart."  f 

Nor  was  he  deterred  by  the  greatest  discourage- 
ments, nor  dismayed  by  the  greatest  opposition, 
nor  by  the  certain  prospect  of  the  most  dismal 
sufferings,  so  as  to  desist  from  persevering  in  his 
undertaking  till  it  was  completed.  He  did  not 
•  Job  xxxiii.  24.  f  Psalm  ^-  6— 8- 

VOL.  V.  E 
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"  fail,  nor  was  discouraged,  till  he  had  set  judge- 
ment in  the  earth." 

Animated  by  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him, 
"he  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.'' 

If  we  look  through  all  the  scenes  and  passages 
of  his  life,  we  shall  find  him  incessantly  engaged  in 
his  father's  business,  with  an  utter  contempt  of  th^ 
world,  and  a  perfect  absorption  of  mind  in  the  great 
and  holy  objects  he  came  to  accomplish.  He  never 
for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  ends  of  Ids  mission, 
nor  ever  suffered  his  attention  to  be  diverted  from 
them  by  the  love  of  ease,  the  fascination  of  plear 
sure,  or  the  terrors  of  death.  His  disciples,  who 
were  the  daily  witnesses  of  his  actions,  were  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  him  a  remarkable  expression  ia 
the  prophetic  part  of  the  Psalms — *'  The  zeal  of 
thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."* 

HI.  We  may  consider  the  passage  before  us  as 
highly  expressive  of  the  true  manner  in  which  the 
service  of  God  must  be  undertaken,  if  we  would 
render  it  acceptable  to  him,  or  useful  to  ourselves. 

Among  the  heathen,  it  was  usual  to  form  a  con- 
jecture of  the  good  or  the  ill  success  of  application 
to  their  deities,  from  the  state  in  which  the  entraib 
of  the  victim  were  found  ;  and  notliing  was  consider* 
ed  as  a  more  fatal  omen  than  its  wanting  a  heart. 
Their  worsliip,  we  are  well  aware,  was  folly  and  delu- 
sion ;  but  in  this  instance  it  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  subject  before  us,  which  is,  the  absolute  neces* 
sity  of  the  heart  being  engaged  in  religion. 
•  Psalm  Ixix.  9. 
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By  the  heart,  the  Scriptures  generally  intend  the 
innermost  and  the  noblest  powers  of  the  mind,  in 
opposition  to  external  actions  of  the  body.  It 
denotes  deliberate  choice,  understanding,  and  feel- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  the  semblance  of  devo- 
tion, consisting  in  a  compliance  with  its  visible 
forms  and  regidations.  As  the  heart  has  usually 
(whether  justly  or  not  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire) 
been  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of  feeling, — in  like 
manner  as  the  brain  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  oi^n  of  thought,— it  has  been,  by  an  easy 
metaphor,  employed  to  denote  that  faculty  of  the 
soid  by  which  we  perceive  what  appears  desirable, 
and  cleave  to  what  affords  us  satisfaction,  and  taste 
the  delight  which  certain  objects  are  adapted  to 
afford.  This  is  a  most  essential  part  of  reUgion  ; 
here  is  its  proper  seat. 

I .  It  implies  a  preparation  of  heart  for  religious 
duties.  Ezra  "  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of 
the  Lord  and  to  do  it,"  to  disengage  his  mind  from 
v^n  imaginations,  from  worldly  thoughts,  from 
everj'  thing,  in  short,  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion. By  a  diligent  perusal  of  a  portion  of  the 
word  of  God,  we  are  prepared  to  approach  him ;  by 
hearing  him  when  he  speaks  to  us,  we  are  fitted  to 
speak  to  him. 

He  who  rushes  into  the  presence  of  the  Most 
High  without  solemn  deliberation,  without  reflecting 
on  the  weighty  and  serious  nature  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, can  with  little  propriety  be  said  to  have 
"engaged  his  heart." 
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2.  It  includes  the  exercise  of  suitable  affections 
in  the  services  of  religion,  the  being  susceptible  of 
such  sentiments  and  dispositions  as  are  correspon- 
dent to  the  universal  object  of  worship,  as  well  as 
to  the  diversified  circumstances  in  which  [we  are 
placed.]  Love,  reverence,  and  trust,  a  profound 
sense  of  our  own  meanness  and  pollution,  belong 
universally  to  every  approach  to  God.  While  these 
dispositions,  in  truly  pious  souls,  will  receive  a  colour 
and  complexion  from  their  peculiar  conditioD, — ac- 
cording as  it  is  a  condition  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of 
sensible  consolation  or  of  desertion,  is  depressed 
with  a  consciousness  of  guilt  or  exhilarated  with  a 
sense  of  pardon, — the  soul  sometimes,  with  little 
reflection  on  its  own  state,  will  be  taken  up  with- 
adoring  views  of  the  divine  glory,  delightfully  losing 
itself  in  the  vivid  contemplation  of  the  great  All  in- 
All.  At  other  times  it  will  be  occupied  with  an 
affecting  view  of  the  conduct  of  God  towards  it  in- 
providence  and  grace.  "We  thought  of  thy  loving** 
kindness,  O  God,  in  the  midst  of  thy  temple."*  There 
are  seasons  again,  when,  under  burdens  of  guilt  and 
distress,  it  will  be  incessantly  stirring  itself  up  t«- 
take  hold  upon  God.  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O 
Lord :  my  soul  is  bowed  down  within  me ;  my 
woimds  stink  and  are  coiTUpt  because  of  ray 
foohshness."f 

In  such  circumstances  tlie  pious  soul  wiJl  re- 
semble Jacob,  who  wrestled  with  the  angel,  wepV 
and  made  supplication.  In  all  these  various  exer- 
•  Psalm  xlviii,  9.  f  Psalm  vi.  2.  xxxviii.  5,  6. 
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cises,  the  heart  will  be  engaged  in  approaching  to 
God :  the  heart  will  be  mingled  with  it,  as  the 
expression  signifies. 

3.  It  includes  constancy  and  unshaken  finnness, 
stedfastness  of  resolution  to  cleave  to  God.  "  I 
have  sworn,"  says  David,  "  and  I  will  perform  it, 
that  I  will  keep  thy  righteous  judgements.  I  have 
inclined  my  heart  to  perform  thy  statutes  always, 
even  unto  the  end." 

(Contrast  this  with  the  conduct  of  the  Children  of 
^^■pel  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  with  Saul.) 


XXVI. 
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I    ChboH.    xvi.    43. — And   all  the  people  departed  every  taaa  to 
hit  kotue  :  and  David  returned  to  bless  his  home. 

Public  exercises  of  religion,  when  properly  con- 
ducted, have  a  happy  tendency  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  those  of  a  more  private  nature.  When 
the  soul  is  elevated  and  the  heart  softened  by  the 
feelings  which  public  worship  is  calculated  to  in- 
spire, we  are  prepared  to  address  the  throne  of 
grace  with  peculiar  advantage ;  we  are  disposed 
to  enter  with  a  proper  relish  on  such  a  duty, 
and  thus  "  go  from  strength  to  strength."  David, 
at  the  time  to  which  tliis  passage  refers,  had 
been  assisting  at  a  great  and  joyful  solemnity, 
that  of  bringing  the  ark  of  God  from  the  house 
of  Obed-edom,  where  it  had  abode  three  months, 
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to  the  place  which  he  had  prepared  for  it.  The 
joy  which  David  fek  on  this  interesting  occasion 
was  very  rapturous.  He  conducted  it  to  Jem*' 
salem,  tod  set  it  in  the  midst  of  tiie  tent  he 
had  pitched  for  it.  He  offered,  as  a  testimorif 
of  h£  zeal  and  devotion,  burnt  offerings  and  s^ 
crifiees  to  Oody  and  then  closed  the  solemnity. 

We  need  be  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  the  import 
of  this  expression.  It  undoubtedly  signifies  his 
imploring  the  blessmg  of  God  upon  his  people 
by  prayer  and  sUppUcation.  Under  the  ancieid 
law^  God  was  pleased  to  appoint  a  form  in  which 
Aaron^  the  high-priest,  was  commanded  to  bless 
the  people.  '^  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the 
Children  of  Israel,  saying  unto  them.  The  Lord 
bless  thee,  and  keep  thee :  the  Lord  make  his 
face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto 
thee :  the  Lord  lift  up  his  coimtenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  thee  peace."* 

This  instructs  us  how  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  "  David's  returning  to  bless  his  house  ;'* 
it  was  to  present  them  to  God  in  prayer,  and  en-^ 
treat  his  blessing  upon  them. 

I  shall  take  occasion  firom  these  words  to  urge 
upon  you  the  duty  of  femily  prayer;  a  duty,  I 
fear,  too  much  neglected  amongst  us,  though  it  i^ 
one  of  high  importance  and  indispensable  obliga<^ 
tion.  In  bringing  this  subject  before  you,  I  shall, 
first,  attempt  to  shew  the  solid  reasons  on  which 
it  is  foimded ;  and,  secondly,  endeavour,  with  the 

♦  Numb.  vi.  23—26. 
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blessing  of  God,  to  suggest  a  few  hints  respect- 
ing the  best  method  of  perfonning  it. 

1.  The  passage  before  us  invites  us  to  consider 
it  as  a  practice  by  which  good  men  have  been 
distinguished  in  every  age. 

It  pleads  the  sanction  of  the  highest  example. 
It  was  exemplified,  we  see,  in  the  conduct  of  David, 
"the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,"  "the  man  after  God's 
own  heart;"  a  great  and  victorious  prince,  who  did 
not  suppose  tlie  cares  of  royalty  a  sufficient  reason 
for  neglecting  it.  In  the  various  removals  of  Abra- 
ham from  place  to  place,  we  find  that  wherever 
he  came  to  sojourn  he  built  an  altar,  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord:  an  altar  at  which  there 
is  the  greatest  reason  to  beheve  he  was  wont  to 
assemble  his  family,  and  to  present  his  addresses 
on  their,  as  well  as  his  own,  behalf.  We  know, 
from  the  testimony  of  scripture,  that  he  was  emi- 
nently conspicuous  for  the  care  he  took  of  the 
reli^ous  instruction  of  his  household.  This  part 
of  his  character  is  attested  in  the  following  em- 
phatic manner:  "  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will 
command  his  children  and  his  household  after 
him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
justice  andjudgement ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon 
Ahraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him."* 

But  wherein,  we  may  safely  ask,  was  this  soh- 
citude  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  household 
displayed,  if  he  never  bowed  the  knee  with  them 
in  prayer ;   never  exemphfied  before  their  eyes  so 

•  Gen.  x?iii.  19. 
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important  a  duty  as  that  of  devout   supplication 
to  the  Ahnighty  ? 

In  the  history  of  Isaac  we  read  of  his  building 
an  altar  at  Beersheba,  and  calUng  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Such  also  was  the  custom  of  Jacob 
at  the  different  places  where  he  fixed  his  halntar 
tion.  On  one  of  these  occasions  we  find  him  thus 
addressing  his  household  :  "  Put  away  the  strange 
gods  that  are  among  you^  and  be  clean^  and 
change  your  garments:  and  let  us  arise^  and  go 
up  to  Bethel ;  and  I  will  make  there  an  altar 
unto  God,  who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my 
distress,  and  was  with  me  in  the  way  which 
I  went."  * 

Thus  ancient  is  the  practice  on  which  we  are 
now  insisting.  It  appears  to  have  formed  a  pro- 
minent part  of  the  religion  of  patriarchal  times, 
and  it  has  subsisted  in  every  period  of  the  chris- 
tian church. 

In  later  ages,  who  among  the  devoted  servants 
of  Christ  can  be  mentioned,  that  have  neglected 
it?  The  pious  reformers,  the  venerable  founders 
of  the  EstabUshed  Church  of  England,  we  know, 
conscientiously  practised  and  earnestly  enforced 
it;  and  so  did  our  pious  forefathers  amongst  the. 
nonconformists.  This  was  a  branch  of  then-  con- 
duct for  which  they  incurred  the  ridicule  of  a 
careless  and  ungodly  world;  and  in  their  days  it 
was  ever  recognized  as  an  inseparable  appendage 
of   true    piety.      They   would  have   required   no 

*  Gen.  xxxY.  2,  5. 
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further  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  fear  of  God  in  a 
family  than  the  want  of  a  domestic  altar,  at  wliich 
its  members  might  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

2.  Family  prayer  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
acknowledgement  of  the  dependence  of  families 
upon  God,  and  of  the  innumerable  obligations 
tliey  are  under  to  his  goodness.  The  union  of 
mankind  in  families  is  ascribed  to  God,  and  is  a 
distinguished  [mark]  of  his  loving-kindness.  "  God 
setteth  the  solitary  in  families."*  "  He  maketh 
the  barren  woman  to  keep  house,  and  to  be  a 
joyful  mother  of  children."f  The  ties  of  domestic 
society  are  of  his  forming :  the  birth  and  pre- 
ser\ation  of  children  are  eminent  instances  of  his 
favour  and  beneficence.  It  is  surely  incumbent 
on  families,  then,  to  acknowledge  him  in  their 
domestic  relation. 

Every  family  is  a  separate  community,  placed 
under  one  head,  and  governed  by  laws  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  control.  This  sort  of  society 
is  the  root  and  origin  of  every  other ;  and  as  it 
is  the  most  ancient,  so  it  is  bound  together  by  ties 
[the  most]  tender  and  sacred.  Every  other  social 
bond  in  which  men  are  united  is  loose  and  inci- 
dental, compared  to  that  which  unites  the  members 
of  the  same  family. 

On    what,  let   me    ask,  does   the    obhgation   of 

social  worship  rest  ?     Is  it  not  in  the  social  nature 

by  which    man    is    distinguished  ?      It   is    because 

we  are  destined  to  live  in  society,  and  are  bound 

•.  Psalm  Ixi-iii.  C.  f  Psalm  cxiii.  9. 
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together  by  mutual  wants  and  sympathies,  that 
it  becomes  a  duty  to  worship  the  Creator  in  a 
social  manner.  Man  being  essentially  a  social 
creature,  his  religion  takes  the  forms  of  his  na- 
ture, and  becomes  social. 

Supposing  the  justice  of  these  observations  to 
be  admitted,  they  conclude  with  the  greatest  force 
in  favour  of  the  obligation  of  family  worship,  4 
Does  the  duty  of  social  worship  result  from  man^l  t 
being  placed  in  society?  Here  is  the  closest  and  J 
most  intimate  society.  Is  it  right  that  merciesJ 
received  in  common  shall  be  publicly  acknow*  J 
ledgcd ;  that  the  interposition  of  di\-ine  goodneat  | 
we  in  common  want  should  be  implored  in  comr-J 
pany  with  each  other  ?  Here  is  a  perfect  identi^  I 
of  wants  and  necessities ;  a  closer  conjunction  of  J 
interests  than  can  possibly  subsist  in  any  otlieVl 
situation.  In  an  affectionate  and  well-ordered  I 
family,  that  quick  sympathy  is  felt  which  pea*^ 
vades  the  members  of  the  body :  if  one  member  i 
suffer,  all  suffer  with  it;  or  if  one  member  I 
honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it. 

No  earthly  blessing    can   beiall    the    head   of  i 
family,  in  which   its  members    do   not   share    the 
benefit :  no  calamity  can  befall  hira,  without  spread- 
ing sadness  and  distress    through    the    household.  . 
Whatever  is  suffered,  or  whatever  is  enjoyed,  er-i 
tends  its  influence  tlu'ough  the  whole  circle.     Wh»T 
ever,  consequently,  reflects  on  the  true  foundatioQ 
of  social  worship,   must  perceive   that   the   argu- 
ments  which    evince   its  propriety,   apply   to   thej 
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worship  of  families  with  still  greater  cogency,  in 
proportion  as  the  ties  of  domestic  union  are  more 
close  and  intimate  than  all  others.  It  is  hardly 
possihie  to  conceive  of  two  individuals,  who  are 
actuated  by  a  principle  of  true  religion,  passing 
years  together  under  the  same  roof,  without  uniting 
in  their  addresses  to  a  throne  of  grace.  We  feel 
3  persuasion,  that  two  such  individuals,  though 
nowise  related  to  each  other,  will  be  led  to  sig- 
aaJize  their  union  by  acts  of  social  piety,  and  that, 
as  they  must  often  "  hold  sweet  counsel  together," 
so  they  will  frequently  be  disposed  to  pour  out 
their  united  supplications  to  God. 

How  much  more  may  this  be  expected  to 
take  place  betwixt  those  who  are  united  in  the 
close  relation  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children!  It  most  assuredly  will,  unless  that  in- 
gredient in  the  character  be  wanting,  which  in 
the  former  instance  was  supposed, — a  principle  of 
real  jwety.  Thus  we  perceive  that  family  reli^on 
is  the  natural  result  of  the  social  nature  of  man, 
when  sanctified  by  divine  grace ;  that  it  is,  in 
tnith,  a  most  important  branch  of  social  religion. 
Viewed  in  that  light,  it  is  clearly  comprehended 
within  the  extent  of  the  injunction,  of  "  praying 
always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perse- 
verance." • 
3.  The  duty  we  are  recommending  is  enforced 
hits  tendency,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
'  Eiih.  vi.  18. 
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form  the  minds  of  children  and  servants  to  the 
love  and  practice  of  religion.  On  those  persons, 
if  there  be  any  such  present,  who  look  upon  re- 
ligion to  be  a  delusive  fancy,  instead  of  the  most 
important  concern  in  the  world,  we  despair  of 
making  any  impression  in  this  discourse  :  but  with 
those  who  beheve  it  to  be  the  one  thing  needful, 
the  consideration  now  mentioned  will  have  con- 
siderable weight. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  whatever  we 
wish  others  to  practise,  we  must  exemplify  in  our 
conduct  as  well  as  enjoin.  The  truth  of  this 
observation  extends  to  every  branch  of  conduct 
without  exception.  Would  we  wish  to  impress 
on  young  persons  a  sound  regard  to  veracity  t 
we  must  maintain  a  strict  regard  to  it  in  ou* 
own  intercourse  with  mankind.  Are  we  desirous 
to  tr^n  up  our  families  in  the  observation  of  the 
rules  of  justice  ?  we  must  take  care  to  signalize 
our  attachment  to  it  by  exemplary  uprightness  in 
our  own  beiiaviour.  In  every  department  of  moral 
and  religious  conduct,  we  must  not  only  point  out 
the  path,  hut  lead  the  way.  The  application  trf' 
this  remark  to  the  subject  in  hand  is  extremely 
obvious.  Your  wish,  we  take  it  for  granted,  is  to 
train  up  your  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and, 
as  a  necessary  [branch]  of  this,  in  the  practice  of 
prayer.  Is  it  likely  you  will  succeed  in  that  wish 
while  you  neglect  to  afford  them  an  example  of 
what  you  wish  them  to  practise  ?  What,  under 
the   blessing  of  divine    grace,  is  so   calculated  to 
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impress  them  with  a  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  prayer,  as  the  being  called,  at  stated  intervals, 
to  take  part  in  yom-  devout  supplications  to  God  ? 
While  they  witness  your  constancy,  assiduity,  and 
fervour  in  this  exercise,  they  cannot  fail  of  ac- 
knowledging its  importance,  without  avowing  a 
contempt  of  parental  example. 

A  household  in  which  family  prayer  is  devoutly 
attended  to,  conjoined  with  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  a  school  of  rehgious  instruction. 
The  whole  contents  of  the  sacred  volume  are  in 
due  course  laid  open  before  its  members.  They  are 
continually  reminded  of  their  relation  to  God  and 
the  Redeemer,  of  their  sins,  and  their  wants,  and  of 
the  method  they  must  take  to  procure  pardon  for 
the  one  and  the  relief  of  the  other.  Every  day 
they  are  receiving  "  hne  upon  Une,  and  precept 
upon  precept."  A  fresh  accession  is  continually 
making  to  their  stock  of  knowledge ;  new  truths 
are  gradually  opened  to  their  view,  and  the  im- 
pressions of  old  truths  revived.  A  judicious  parent 
will  naturally  notice  the  most  striking  incidents 
in  his  family  in  his  devotional  addresses :  such  as 
the  sickness,  or  death,  or  removal  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  of  the  members  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. His  addresses  will  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  Has  a  pleasing  event  spread  joy 
and  cheerfulness  through  the  household  ?  it  will 
be  noticed  with  becoming  expressions  of  fervent 
gratitude.  Has  some  calamity  overwhelmed  the 
domestic  circle  ?  it  will  give  occasion  to  an  acknow- 
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lodgement  of  the  divine  equity ;  the  justice  of 
God's  proceedings  will  be  vindicated,  and  grace 
implored  through  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  to 
sustain  and  sanctify  the  stroke. 

When  the  most  powerful  feelings,  and  the  most 
interesting  circimistances,  are  thus  connected  with 
religion,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  tha^ 
through  di™e  grace,  some  lasting  and  useful 
impressions  will  be  made.  Is  not  some  part  of 
the  good  seed  thus  so^vn,  and  thus  nurtured,  likely 
to  take  root  and  to  become  fruitful  i  Deeply  as 
we  are  convinced  of  the  deplorable  comiption  rf 
the  human  heart,  and  the  necessity,  consequent 
on  this,  of  (Uvine  agency  to  accomplish  a  saving 
purpose,  we  must  not  forget  that  God  is  accua> 
tomed  to  work  by  means;  and  surely  none  can 
be  conceived  more  Ukely  to  meet  the  end.  What 
can  be  so  hkely  to  impress  a  child  with  a  dread 
of  sin,  as  to  hear  his  parent  constantly  deprecating 
the  wrath  of  God  as  justly  due  to  it ;  or  to  induce 
him  to  seek  an  interest  in  the  mediation  and  iit-  ■ 
tercession  of  the  Saviour,  as  to  hear  him  implor- 
ing it  for  him,  day  by  day,  with  an  importunity 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject!; 
By  a  daily  attention  oir  such  exercises,  childrea ' 
and  servants  are  taught  most  effectually  how  to 
pray  :  suitable  topics  are  suggested  to  their  minds-; 
suitable  petitions  are  put  into  their  mouths ;  while 
their  growing  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures 
furnishes  the  arguments  by  which  they  may  "  plead 
with  God." 
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May  I  not  appeal  to  you  who  have  enjoyed 
the  blessing  of  being  trained  up  under  religious 
parents,  whether  you  do  not  often  recall  with 
solemn  tenderness  what  you  felt  in  domestic  wor- 
ship ;  how  amiable  your  parent  appeared  interceding 
for  you  with  God  ?  His  character  appeared  at 
such  seasons  doubly  sacred,  while  you  beheld  in 
him  not  only  the  father,  but  the  priest  over  his 
household ;  invested  not  only  with  parental  au- 
thority, but  with  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Where  a  principle  of  religion  is  not  yet  planted 
in  the  hearts  of  the  young,  family  prayer,  accom- 
panied with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  is, 
with  the  diviue  blessing,  -the  most  likely  means 
of  introducing  it.  Where  it  already  subsists,  it 
is  admirably  adapted  to  cherish,  strengthen,  and 
advance  it  to  maturity :  in  the  latter  case  it  is  like 
the  morning  and  the  evening  dew  at  the  root  of 
the  tender  blade. 

On  the  contrary,  when  there  is  no  public  ac- 
knowledgement of  God  in  a  family,  nothing  can 
be  expected  but  that  children  and  servants  should 
grow  up  ignorant  and  careless  of  their  highest 
concerns.  You  may  pretend,  indeed,  that  you  are 
punctual  in  your  private  devotions ;  but,  without 
observing  that,  this  pretence,  under  such  circum- 
stances, ^^'ill  seldom  bear  a  rigorous  examination. 
What  is  that  part  of  your  conduct  that  falls  under 
the  notice  of  your  domestics,  that  distinguishes  you 
from  those  unhappy  persons  who  hve  without  God 
in  the  world  1      If  the  Scriptures  are  not  read,  if 
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your  family  is  never  convened  for  worship,  no 
trace  or  vestige  of  religion  remains.  A  stranger 
who  sojourns  in  such  a  family  will  be  tempted  to 
exclaim,  with  much  more  truth  and  propriety  than 
Abraham  on  another  occasion,  '*  Surely  the  fear  of 
God  is  not  in  this  place." 

4.  The  practice  of  family  worship  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  heads  of  femilies 
themselves.  In  common  with  other  means  of 
grace,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  it  will  have  this 
influence.  Of  all  the  means  of  grace,  prayer  is 
the  most  beneficial.  But  prayer  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  are  now  contemplating,  is  likely 
to  be  productive  of  advantages  which  deserve  to 
be  considered  by  themselves. 

He  who  statedly  invites  others  to  be  witnesses 
of  his  devotions,  invites  a  peculiar  inspection  of 
his  behaviour  ;  and  must  be  conscious  to  how  much 
observation  and  contempt  he  lays  himself  open, 
should  he  betray  a  flagrant  inconsistency  between 
his  prayers  and  his  conduct.  That  parent  who, 
morning  and  evening,  summons  his  family  to  acts 
of  devotion,  is  not,  perhaps,  distinctly  aware  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  influence  this  circumstance 
has  upon  his  mind.  It  will  act  as  a  continual 
monitor,  and  will  impose  usefiil  restraint  upon 
his  behaviour.  He  recollects  that  he  is  about  to 
assume  an  awfiil  and  venerable  character  in  the 
eyes  of  his  domestics — a  character  which  must 
set  the  indulgence  of  a  multitude  of  improprieties 
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in  a  most  glaring  light.  Is  he  in  danger  of  being 
ensnared  into  indecent  levity,  or  of  contracting 
a  habit  of  foolish  jesting  and  talking  ?  he  re- 
collects he  is  soon  to  appear  as  the  mouth  of 
his  family  in  addressing  the  blessed  God.  Is  he 
surrounded  with  temptations  to  an  immoderate 
indulgence  of  his  fleshly  appetites  in  meats  and 
drinks ;  should  he  yield  to  the  temptation,  how 
would  he  bear,  in  the  eyes  of  his  family,  to  appear 
on  his  knees  before  God  ?  Is  he  tempted  to  use 
liarsh  and  provoking  language  to  his  children  ?  he 
recollects  he  is  in  a  few  hours  to  bear  them  in 
his  arms  before  the  Lord.  He  is  to  commend  his 
companion  in  life  to  the  divine  mercy  and  pro- 
tection ;  how,  then,  can  he  be  "bitter  against  her?" 
The  case  of  his  servants  is  to  be  shortly  presented 
before  God  in  social  prayer :  under  such  a  re- 
collection, it  will  surely  not  be  difficult  for  him  to 
forbear  threatening,  reflecting  that  he  himself  has 
a  Master  in  heaven.  Knowing  that  in  the  hearing 
of  all  his  inmates  he  is  about  to  bewail  the  cor- 
ruptions of  his  nature,  to  implore  pardon  for  his 
ans,  and  strength  to  resist  temptation ;  will  he 
not  feel  a  double  obhgation,  on  this  account,  to 
struggle  against  that  corruption,  and  anxiously  to 
shun  temptation  1  The  punctual  discharge  of 
the  duty  we  are  contending  for  will  natm-ally 
strengthen  his  sense  of  the  obligation  of  domestic 
duties,  forcibly  remind  him  of  what  he  owes  to 
every  member  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  cement 
the  ties  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection. 
VOL.   V.  s 
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5.  I  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  probable  i^teas 
which  will  be  urged  for  the  neglect  of  this  duty. 

(1.)  The  most  plausible  I  can  think  of  is  want  oi 
ability.  To  this  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fiimish 
a  reply,  did  it  absolutely  require  a  degree  of  ability 
above  the  most  ordinary  measure.  They  who  urge 
this  plea  may  be  conscious  of  their  incapacity 
to  become  the  mouth  of  others  in  extemporary 
prayer,  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Ex- 
cellent forms,  expressive  of  the  wants  and  desires 
of  all  christian  families,  may  be  obtained,  which^ 
supposing  the  inability  alleged  to  be  real,  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  employed.  We,  as  dissenters^ 
for  the  most  part  use  and  prefer  free  prayer.  But 
God  forbid  we  should  ever  imagine  this  the  only 
mode  of  prayer  which  is  acceptable  to  God.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  multitudes  of  devout  person^ 
have  used  forms  of  devotion  with  great  and  eminent 
advantage.  To  present  our  desires  before  God,  in 
reliance  on  the  atonement  of  the  Mediator,  is  the 
real  end  of  prayer,  [and]  is  equally  acceptable, 
whether  it  be  oflPered  with  or  without  a  precon<^ 
ceived  form  of  words. 

The  plea  of  mental  inability  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  an  examination,  unless  it  include  an  inca^ 
pacity  to  read ;  a  case  comparatively  rare,  and 
which,  we  hope,  is  continually  becoming  raret^ 
and  applies  to  few  instances  of  the  neglect  we  are 
complaining  of. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  those  who  com* 
plain  of  this  inability  have  never  made  the  trial. 
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and,  consequently,  never  can  form  any  accurate 
judgement  of  their  qualifications.  Were  you  to 
make  the  attempt,  beginning  with  the  use  of  a 
form  if  absolutely  necessary,  and  making  variations 
and  additions  as  your  feelings  may  suggest,  you 
would  find  tlie  accomplishment  of  that  gracious 
promise,  "  Thoy  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength." 

If  your  omission  of  family  prayer  is  accompanied 
with  a  similar  neglect  of  private  devotion,  your 
situation  is,  indeed,  deplorable  ;  you  are  hving 
"  without  God  in  the  world."  But  supposing  you 
to  make  conscience  of  private  prayer,  why  not 
adopt  the  same  method  in  domestic  worship,  with 
the  addition  of  such  petitions  as  the  circumstance 
of  its  greater  publicity  may  require  ?  Beware  lest 
a  secret  disaffection  to  God,  a  secret  enmity  to 
his  person  and  his  ways,  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
this  apology.  It  wears  a  shew  of  humility,  but  it 
is  but  a  mere  shadow  of  it  without  the  substance. 

-  (2.)  Another  class  of  persons  are  ready  to  admit 
the  propriety  and  utiUty  of  this  practice,  but  allege 
that  such  is  the  variety  and  multitude  of  their 
worldly  avocations,  that  they  cannot  spare  the 
time  requisite  for  this  exercise.  Let  such  be  urged 
to  remember  that  the  time  necessary  for  the 
purpose  we  are  recommending  is  very  small — 
five  minntes  will  suffice  for  reading  an  ordinary 
chapter ;  [not  many  more  for  the  utterance  of  a 
fervent]  prayer ;  so  that  the  exercise,  morning  and 
evening,  need  occupy  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than 
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half  an  hour.  And  is  this  a  space  too  much'  to 
be  allotted^  in  the  most  busy  life^  for  an  exercise 
so  sacred  in  its  obligation^  and  so  replete  with 
advantage  as  this  has  been  shewn  to  be  ?  Where 
is  the  man  so  incessantly  occupied  as  not  to  allow 
himself  more  leisure  than  this^  frequently^  if  not 
habitually ;  that  does  not  allot  more  time  to  objects 
of  confessedly  inferior  magnitude  ? 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  advanced^  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  no  loss  of  time  will 
usually  result;  for  what  may  seem  a  loss  will  be 
more  than  compensated  by  that  spirit  of  order  and 
regularity  which  the  stated  observance  of  this  duty 
tends  to  produce.  It  will  serve  as  an  edge  and 
border  to  preserve  the  web  of  life  from  imravelling ; 
it  will  tend  to  keep  every  thing  in  its  proper  place 
and  [time] ;  and  this  practice  will  natiu'ally  intro- 
duce a  similar  regularity  into  other  employments. 

Consider  for  a  moment  on  what  principle  does 
the  plea  of  want  of  time  depend.  Plainly  on  this: 
that  religion  is  not  the  grand  concern ;  that  there  is 
something  more  important  than  the  service,  of  God ; 
that  the  pleasing  and  glorifying  of  our  Maker  is  not 
the  great  end  of  human  existence ; — ^a  iatsl  delu- 
sion^ a  soul-destroying  mistake^  which  militates 
against  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  presump- 
tuously impeaches  the  wisdom  of  that  Saviour  who 
exclaimed,  **  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
his  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."* 

♦  Matt.  vi.  35.  * 
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(3.)  Another  class  will  perhaps  reply,  "  We  are 
convinced  of  the  urgent  obhgation  of  the  duty  which 
has  been  recommended  ;  but  we  have  so  long 
neglected  it  that  we  know  not  how  to  begin, — 
are  ashamed  at  the  prospect  of  the  surprise,  the 
curiosity,  it  will  occasion. 


But  there  is  much  impiety  in  this  shame  ;  and 
if  it  be  permitted  to  deter  you  from  complying  with 
the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  commands  of 
God,  it  will  unquestionably  class  you  with  "  the  fearful 
and  unbelieving,  who  shall  have  their  portion  in 
the  second  death."  To  be  ashamed  of  the  senice  of 
Christ  is  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  and  his  cross;  and 
you  have  heard  the  divine  denunciation  of  judge- 
ment on  such  characters.  "  Whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words  in  this  adulterous 
and  sinful  generation  ;  of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of 
Man  be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father  with  the  holy  angels."*  You  are  afraid 
of  presenting  yourself  under  a  singular  aspect  to 
your  domestics  and  acquaintance :  have  you  not 
reflected  on  the  awful  and  trying  situation  in  which 
you  vrill  be  placed  by  the  infliction  of  the  sen- 
tence, justly  merited,  "Of  him  ^vUl  I  be  ashamed;" 
"  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scat- 
tered; and  let  them  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee?" 

II.  Hints  on  the  practice.  Best  mode  of  per- 
forming it. 

'  Mark  viii.  38. 
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1.  Let   it   ever   be   joined   with    reading    the 
Scriptures. 

2.  Let  it  be  constant. 

3.  Attend  with  a  full  decision  of  mind^  with  the 
utmost  seriousness. 

4.  Seek  the  aid  of  the  Spirit. 


XXVIL 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  INEVITABLE  LOT  OF 

HUMAN  LIFE. 

Ek^CLES.  xi.  8. — If  a  man  live  many  years^  and  rejoice  in  them 
aU ;  yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness ;  for  they  shaU 
be  many. 

There  is  nothing  better  established  by  universal 
observation^  than  that  the  condition  of  man  upon 
earth  is^  less  or  more^  an  afflicted  condition  :  ^^  Man 
is  bom  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."* 
As  the  sparks  ascend  by  an  immutable  law  in 
nature,  so  the  sorrows  to  which  we  are  exposed 
spring  from  necessity,  from  causes  whose  operation 
is  imavoidable  and  imiversal.  Look  through  all 
the  generations  of  man,  throughout  all  times  and 
places,  and  see  if  you  can  discover  a  single  indivi- 
dual who  has  not,  at  one  period  or  another,  been 
exposed  to  the  arrows  of  adversity.  The  roll  or  re- 
cord  of  human  destiny  is  written  "  within  and  with- 
out, with  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe."f 

We  are  naturally  extremely  and  immoderately 
attached  to  worldly  enjoyments  and  to   temporal 

♦  Job  V.  7.  t  Ezek.  ii.  10. 
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prosfiects.  Our  souls  cleave  to  them  with  an  eager- 
ness extremely  disproportioned  to  their  real  value, 
which  is  one  of  the  maledictions  incurred  by  the 
felL  The  curse  denounced  upon  the  earth  for  man's 
sake  has  contracted  the  sum  of  earthly  good  within 
a  narrow  compass,  and  blasted  it  %vith  nuich  vanity; 
but  has  not  had  the  effect  of  dispelling  the  charm 
by  which  it  engages  our  affections.  It  is  a  part  of 
tlie  misery  of  man,  in  his  fallen  state,  that  he  has 
become  more  attached  than  ever  to  the  world,  now 
that  it  has  lost  its  value.  Having  swerved  from 
God,  and  lost  liis  true  centre,  he  has  fallen  into  an 
idolatry  of  the  world,  and  makes  it  the  exclusive 
object  of  his  attachment,  even  at  the  very  time  that 
its  beauty  is  marred  and  its  satisfactions  impaired. 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the 
sun."*  While  the  sun  of  earthly  prospects  shines, 
we  are  apt  to  feel  the  day  of  evil  at  a  distance  from 
our  minds ;  we  are  reluctant  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  change  of  scene ;  we  shut  out  the 
thought  of  calamity  and  distress  as  an  unwelcome 
intruder. 

The  young  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and 
exult  in  the  gay  hopes  and  enchanting  gratifications 
suited  to  that  dehghtful  [season],  as  though  they 
were  never  to  know  a  period.  Amused  and  trans- 
ported with  [their]  situation  and  [their]  prospects, 
it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  they  admit  tlie  con- 
viction that  the  days  are  fast  approaching  when 
they  shall  confess  they  have  no  pleasure  in  them. 
•  EmIcs.  xi.  7. 
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**  Let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are  present" 
*'  Let  US  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  oint- 
ments, and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  iis." 
''  Let  us  crown  oiu^elves  with  rosebuds  before  they 
be  withered."* 

Experience,  in  most  cases,  soon  alters  their  sen- 
timents, and  events  arise  which  impress  an  inde- 
Kble  conviction  of  the  short  duration  of  earthly 
good.  The  bloom  of  health  is  blasted  by  disease  ; 
the  seeds  of  some  incurable  malady  begin  to  shoot 
up,  and  make  their  appearance  ;  or  the  agony  of 
disappointed  passions  is  impressed  ;  or  cares  and 
anxieties  begin  to  corrode  the  mind ;  or  the  hand 
of  death  [inflicts]  some  fatal  stroke,  by  which 
the  object  of  the  tenderest  affection  is  snatched 
away. 

If  a  long  course  of  prosperity  has  been  enjoyed, 
during  which  almost  every  thing  has  succeeded  to 
the  wish,  (which  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
occurs,)  the  confidence  in  worldly  hopes  and  pro- 
spects is  mightily  increased ;  the  mind  is  more 
sofi:ened  and  enervated  by  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  prosperity,  and  is  the  more  unfitted  to  [go 
through]  those  scenes  of  distress  which  inevi- 
tably await  him.  He  who  is  in  this  situation  is 
tempted  to  say,  *'  I  shall  surely  die  in  my  nest  :"f 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  rich  man  in  the  gospel, 
"  Soul,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;  thou  hast  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years. "J 

♦  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ii.  8.  f  Job  xxix.  18. 

%  Luke  xii.  19. 
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The  whole  system  of  worldly  amusement  is 
adapted  to  make  us  forget  the  real  condition  of 
human  hfe,  to  disguise  every  object,  and  to  invest 
the  present  state  with  a  sort  of  theatrical  glow. 
It  is  contrived,  in  every  part  of  it,  to  banish  re- 
flection, to  hide  the  future  from  tlie  view,  and  to 
make  us  overlook  the  evils  of  life,  and  the  realities 
of  eternity.  But  still,  as  the  nature  of  things  re- 
mains the  same,  as  the  course  of  human  events 
can  no  more  be  arrested  than  tlie  tide,  the  only 
effect  of  this  voluntary  infatuation  is,  to  render 
the  stroke  of  calamity,  when  it  does  fall,  doubly 
heaiy,  by  leaving  the  soul  without  preparation  and 
without  resources.  "  Their  fear  cometh  as  deso- 
lation, and  their  destruction  as  a  whirlwind."* 
The  lot  of  mankind  is,  sooner  or  later,  a  state 
of  suffering,  from  which  no  past  successes,  no 
seeming  stability  in  our  station,  can  possibly  secure. 
"  Though  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in 
them  all ;  yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of  dark- 
ness ;  for  they  shall  be  many.  All  that  cometh  is 
vanity." + 

it  is  wisdom,  then,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
human  life  ;  to  correct  the  illusions  of  our  passions : 
and  to  regulate  our  expectations  respecting  the 
good  and  evil  of  the  present,  by  tlie  result  of  uni- 
versal observation  and  experience.  It  is  Solomon, 
that  model  of  a  great  and  prosperous  prince,  whose 
[mental]  attainments,  exalted  station,  and  extra- 
ordinary prosperity,  combined  to  confer  upon  him, 
•  Prov.  i.  27.  t  Eccles.  xi.  8. 
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as  far  as  possible,  an  exemption  from  suffering, 
who,  mider  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  penned 
these  words,  ''  If  a  man  live  many  years,  and  re* 
joice  in  them  all ;  yet  let  him  remember  the  days 
of  darkness  ;  for  they  shall  be  many." 

Let  ns  proceed  briefly  to  consider  what  improve- 
ment should  be  made  of  this  view  of  human  Ufe, 
of  this  imiversal  exposure  to  affliction. 

I.  The  first  lesson  it  should  teach  us  is,  that 
we  are  not  in  the  situation  in  which  man  was  first 
formed.  The  original  destination  of  man  was  not 
a  state  of  suffering.  When  God  first  formed  the 
world,  on  surveying  all  that  he  had  created,  he 
pronounced  it  to  be  "very  good/'*  If  it  now  be 
very  evil,  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  state  and 
condition  of  mankind,  since  the  Supreme  Being  is 
immutable.  It  would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  his 
perfections  to  doom  an  innocent  creature  to  sq 
much  suffering;  and  the  Word  of  God  expressly 
declares  "he  does  not  willingly  afflict  or  grieve 
the  children  of  men." f  Hence,  calamities  are  styled 
chastisements  throughout  the  Scriptures,  and  are 
invariably  spoken  of  as  expressions  of  the  divine 
anger.  Under  the  administration  of  a  wise  and 
holy  Being,  had  there  been  no  sin,  there  would 
have  been  no  suffering.  Tyrants  may  delight 
in  displaying  their  power  over  their  vassals,  by 
inflicting  upon  them  immerited  punishments ;  but, 
far  be  it  from  us  to  suspect  such  conduct  in  "  the 

*  Gen.  i.  31.  f  ^^"^^^  ^-  ^^* 
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Holy  One  of  Israel,"'   in  Him  who   "  delighteth 
in  raercy."f 

The  unspeakable  calamities  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed, in  our  passage  through  life,  announce  our 
fellen  state;  nor  is  it  possible  to  give  any  consis- 
tent account  of  them,  without  referring  them,  as 
the  word  of  God  uniformly  does,  to  our  original 
defection  and  departure  from  God.  In  this  light 
his  conduct  in  afflicting  them  appears  unexcep- 
tionably  just  and  proper.  We  "  have  forsaken 
the  fountain  of  living  water,"J  and  it  is  just  that 
the  "  cisterns "  to  which  we  repair  should  be 
"  broken."  We  have  ser\'ed  and  loved  "  the  crea- 
ture more  than  the  Creator ;"  §  and  it  is  just  that 
created  comforts  should  be  imbittered.  We  have 
nrtually  declared  by  our  conduct,  that  there  is 
no  happiness  to  be  found  in  God :  how  fitting  is 
it  that  he  should  declare,  '  You  shall  find  it  no- 
where else ;'  how  equitable  is  it  that  he  who  leans 
l^n  an  "  arm  of  flesh,"  ||  instead  of  trusting  in 
the  living  God,  should  otten  [find]  it  to  be  a 
broken  reed,  which  wounds  him  wlio  stays  himself 
upon  it,  instead  of  affording  him  support !  When 
we  consider  what  a  scene  of  indescribable  distress 
the  state  of  the  world  presents  at  this  moment ; — 
the  devastation  of  [nations] ;  the  sudden  reverses 
of  fortune  in  the  highest  ranks ;  and  the  penury, 
embarrassment,  and  distress  in  the  lower; — who 
does  not  see  [in  these]  the  tokens  of  the  [divine] 

•  Es4^.  xxxix.  7.         +  Mic.  vii.  18.         J  Jer.  ii.  13. 
i  Rom.  i  25.  II  Jer.  xvii.  S. 
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displeasure ;  who  can  fail  to  perceive  the  marks 
of  a  fallen  state^  and  that  the  Lord  has  a  con- 
troversy, by  which  he  pleads  with  all  flesh? 

We  have  all  been  guilty  of  spiritual  idolatry, 
and  the  Lord,  in  his  justice,  spreads  oiu-  carcases 
before  the  objects  of  oiu*  guilty  attachment  "  At 
that  time,  saith  the  Lord,  they  shall  bring  out 
the  bones  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  bones  of 
his  princes,  and  the  bones  of  the  priests,  and  the 
bones  of  the  prophets,  and  the  bones  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  out  of  their  graves :  and 
they  shall  spread  them  before  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  whom  they 
have  loved,  and  whom  they  have  served,  and  after 
whom  they  have  walked,  and  whom  they  have 
sought,  and  whom  they  have  worshipped."*  Let 
us  no  longer  regard  the  calamities  of  life  as  the 
offspring  of  chance,  or. the  product  of  blind  neces- 
sity, but,  agreeably  to  the  oracles  of  God,  as  the 
judgements  of  the  Lord. 

IL  Let  the  consideration  of  the  universal  ex- 
posiu-e  of  man  to  calamities  and  sufferings  pre- 
vent our  being  surprised  or  astonished  when  it 
becomes  our  own  lot.  When  we  are  unexpectedly 
led  into  scenes  of  trial,  we  are  apt  to  be  filled 
with  emotion,  "  as  though  some  strange  thing  had 
happened  unto  us  ;"f  and  perhaps  are  tempted  to 
suspect  that  we  are  treated  with  an  unjustifiable 
rigour.  We  are  ready,  too  often,  to  draw  invidious 
comparisons  between    ourselves    and    those  who, 

•  Jer.  viii.  1,  2.  f  1  Pet  iv.  12. 
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we  suppose,  are  dealt  with  in  a  more  favourable 
manner ;  and  secretly  to  say,  Why  am  I  tlius 
afflicted  and  distressed ;  why  am  I  set  as  a  mark 
for  his  arrows?  It  might  be  sufficient,  in  order 
to  repress  such  emotions,  to  remember  that  the 
Lord  is  a  sovereign  who  gives  no  account  of  his 
matters  :  shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that 
formed  him,  "  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?" 
"  Who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God?"* 
"  Shall  a  living  man  complain,  a  man  for  the 
punishment  of  his  sins?"'|'  We  must  be  strangely 
unacquainted  with  ourselves,  if  we  are  not  aware, 
that  he  has  corrected  us  less  than  our  iniquities 
deserve.  These  considerations,  however,  though 
not  shght,  are  not  the  only  ones  which  are 
fitted  to  calm  the  tumult  of  the  breast.  We 
may,  with  advantage  to  ourselves,  and  unitedly 
with  the  most  perfect  benevolence,  cast  our  eyes 
Inroad,  to  contemplate  the  universality  of  dis- 
tress. We  are  not  the  only  or  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers:  we  have  innumerable  companions  in  tribu- 
lation. Without  giving  scope  to  imagination,  or 
quitting  the  realities  of  life,  we  may  easily  find 
among  our  fellow-creatures  instances  of  deeper 
woe,  and  more  complicated  distresses,  than  those 
which  we  feel.  Here  we  may  see  a  person,  hke 
Job,  flourishing  in  affluence,  and  reduced,  by  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  stroke,  to  the  depth  of 
penury.  There  we  may  behold  another,  like  the 
same  illustrious  sufferer,  deprived  in  a  very  short 

•  Bom.  is.  20.  f  Lam.  iii.  39. 
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season  of  all  his  offspring  by  death.  There  we 
see  the  widowed  mother  of  a  numerous  fsttnily 
at  a  loss  to  still  the  cries  of  her  children,  who 
are  clamorous  for  bread.  If  we  turn  in  another 
quarter,  we  may  find  a  poor  unhappy  creature 
wasting  away  under  an  incurable  and  painfiil  dish 
order,  where  the  only  vigorous  principle  seems  to 
be  the  living  cancer  which  corrodes  him.  Hear 
the  bitter  lamentation  of  Job :  "  Even  to-day  is  my 
complaint  bitter,  and  my  stroke  heavier  than  my 
groaning."  *  '*  When  I  lie  down,  I  say.  When 
shall  I  arise,  and  the  night  be  gone?  I  am 
fill!  of  tossings  to  and  fro.*'f  *'  Oh  that  my  grief 
were  thoroughly  weighed,  and  my  calamity  laid 
in  the  balances  together  I  **  '*  therefore  my  words 
are  swallowed  up."  '*  For  the  arrows  of  the 
Almighty  are  within  me,  the  poison  whererf 
drinketh  up  my  spirit."  J  Hear  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart  exclaim,  ''  I  water  my  couch 
with  my  tears,  §  and  mingle  my  drink  with  we^ 
i"g'"  II  *'  By  reason  of  grief  my  flesh  is  dried  up, 
and  my  heart  is  withered  as  grass."  ^  Look  at 
the  history,  not  of  the  enemies  only,  but  of  the 
most  eminent  servants  of  God,  and  you  will  gene- 
rally find  their  trials  as  conspicuous  as  their 
piety :  so  true  is  it  that  the  high  road  to  heaven 
is  through  suffering ;  and  that  *'  through  much 
tribulation  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom."  ♦♦ 

•  Job  xxiii.  2.  f  Job  vii.  4.  J  Job  vi.  2,  S,  4. 

§  Psalm  vi.  6.  ||  Psalm  cii.  9.       If  Psalm  ciL  4. 

•*  Acts  xiv.  22. 
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If  we  are  tempted  to  repine  at  seeing  others 
in  peace  and  prosperity,  while  we  are  harassed 
and  distressed,  we  form  a  most  inadequate  and 
premature  judgment.  Their  period  of  trial  wOI 
arrive ;  their  day  of  calamity  is  also  approach- 
ing; the  mildew  that  blights  their  ?iijojTt)ents  is 
prepared ;  and  from  the  evil  omen  of  adversity  it 
will  be  impossible  for  them  to  escape,  more  than 
ourselves.  "  If  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice 
in  them  all ;  yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of  dark- 
ness; for  they  shall  be  many." 

III.  Here  we  learn  the  propriety  of  not  looking 
for  happiness  on  earth.  "This  is  not  our  rest: 
it  is  polluted."*  A  state  exposed  to  so  much 
calamity  can  never  have  been  designed  as  the 
scene  of  enjoyment ;  it  must  have  been  calculated 
for  the  purpose  of  trial.  It  is  not  Canaan ;  it  is 
the  wilderness  through  which  the  chosen  tribes 
were  destined  to  pass  in  their  way  to  it ;  it  is  a 
vale  of  tears,  [along]  which  the  christian  pilgrim 
toils  and  struggles  in  his  passage  to  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  Let  us  understand  the  real  nature  of 
our  present  condition ;  let  us  learn  that  nothing 
belonging  to  it  is  merely  or  princi])ally  intended 
for  our  gratification ;  that  it  is  well  suited  to  be 
the  abode  of  a  sinful  creature  upon  trial,  under 
a  dispensation  of  mercy ;  where  there  is  just 
enough  of  good  to  support  under  evil,  and  those 
pro^cts  of  greater  good  afforded  in  a  future  state, 
which  are  sufficient  to  dispel  despondency.  It  is 
"  Micab  ii.  10. 
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a  condition  characterized  by  vicissitude,  by  danger, 
by  suffering,  and  by  hope ;  and  he  is  to  be  esteemed 
the  happiest  man  who  most  surmounts  its  tcsm^ 
pests,  escapes  its  pollutions, .  and  is  sanctified  by 
its  trials.  Are  you  at  present  in  circiunstances.  of 
ease  and  comfort?  be  thankful  for  it,  but  place 
no  reliance  on  its  continuance.  Enjoy  with  mode* 
ration  whatever  is  gratifying  in  your  lot,  biit 
let  it  not  engage  your  heart,  let  it  not  deeply 
entangle  your  affection.  By  an  intimate  converse 
with  the  promises  of  the  go^l,  learn  to  live 
above  [the  world],  and  con^der  it  not  as  [con- 
stituting] your  portion  or  your  happiness.  Study, 
indeed,  to  the  utmost  to  be  dead  to  the  world, 
and  ahve  to  God;  that  "when  he,  who  is  our 
hfe,  shall  appear,  ye  also  shall  appear  with  him  in 
glory."* 

IV.  Let  us  all  be  engaged  to  lay  in  a  suitable 
preparation  for  the  days  of  adversity.  Let  us  be 
aiming  to  acquire,  by  faith  and  prayer,  and  the 
diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  those  principles 
)yhich  will  effectually  support  us  in  the  dark  and 

qloxidy  day. 

The  christian  character  is  [formed]. of  such  dis- 
positions as  are  each  of  them  apart,  and  still  more 
whem  combined,  adapted  to  support  the  soul  amidst 
the  severest  trials.  Under  the  influence  of  these, 
the  christian  believer  fears  none  of  those  things 
that  piay  happen.  Faith,  by  elevating  the  atten- 
tion to  .a  future  world — to  the  glory  to  be  revealed, 

*  Col.  mi  4. 
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by  imparting  to  the  real  christian  a  living  sense 
of  that  atonement  which  is  given  in  the  gospel,  is 
a  principle  of  primary  efficacy.  The  habitual  dis- 
position to  look  upon  tliis  present  state  as  a  pas- 
sage and  a  pilgrimage,  which  is  deeply  wrought 
into  the  christian  character,  is  of  itself  an  admi- 
rable preparation  for  suffering.  The  solemn  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  included  in  this  [impression] 
of  the  [mind]  tends  immediately  to  the  same 
effect.  Thus  the  joys  of  faith,  the  consolations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  raise  the  soul  to  a  surprising 
elevation  above  the  storms  and  trials  of  life. 


L 


ON  CHASTISEMENT  RESULTING  IN  PENll'ENCE. 

Jkb.  xixi.  IB. —  TTiOH  hast  chastised  mp,  and  I  was  chastised,  as 
a  bullock  unacCBslomed  to  the  yoke  :  lam  thou  me,  and  I  shall 
be  turned ;  for  Ihou  art  t/ie  Lord  my  God. 

This  chapter  contains  great  and  gracious  promises 
made  to  the  people  of  Israel  upon  the  prospect 
of  their  true  repentance.  They  are  assured  that, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  rebukes  of  Providence, 
the  Lord  had  mercy  in  reser\'e,  when  their  afflic- 
tions had  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  appointed,  in  humbling  and  reforming  them. 

Before  God  visits  his  people  with  consolation, 
he  prepares  them  for  it  by  inspiring  a  peniten- 
tial spirit ;  well  knowing  that  to  indulge  them 
with  his  smiles,  while  they  continue  obstinate  and 

VOL.  V.  T 
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unreclaimed^  would  neither  comport  with  his  char 
racter^  nor  contribute  to  their  good.  His  benignity 
and  condescension  are  sufficiently  evinced  in  his 
<*  waiting  to  be  gracious  ;*'  in  the  promptitude  with 
which  he  pardons  the  humble  penitent  He  shews 
himself  attentive  to  the  first  movement  of  the 
contrite  hearty  agreeable  to  his  declaration  in  the 
passage  before  us^ ''  I  have  siuely  heard  Ephraim." 
In  these  words  we  have  the  picture  of  the  inmost 
feelings  of  a  humble  and  penitent  heart.  We  be- 
hold it  in  the  deepest  retirement,  without  the  least 
disguise,,  pouring  itself  out  before  God. 

In  these  remarkable  words  we  have  an  acknow- 
ledgement and  a  prayer. 

I.  These  words  contain  an  acknowledgement — 
*'  Thou  hast  chastised  me,  and  I  was  chastised,  as 
a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke/' 

1.  This  expression  we  conceive  to  denote  the 
inefficacy  of  former  corrections.  In  the  Septuagint 
it  is  rendered,  '*  As  a  bullock,  I  was  not  taught : 
thou  didst  chastise  me,  and  I  was  chastised.''  This 
was  all ;  and  no  other  effect  ensued  than  the  im- 
easy  pain  which  chastisement  necessarily  imparts. 
Ephraim  is  represented  as  conscious  that  former 
corrections  had  answered  little  purpose.  He  la- 
ments the  little  improvement  he  had  made,  and 
prays  for  such  an  interposition  of  divine  power 
and  grace  as  may  work  an  efficient  conversion : 
"  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned/'  The 
rebukes  of  Providence  are  often  represented  in  the 
Scriptures  in  this  light. — "And  ye  have  forgotten 
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the  exhortation,  which  spcaketh  unto  you  as  unto 
children,  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening 
of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of 
him:  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth,"* 

Since  afflictive  dispensations  " spring  not  from 
the  dust,"  but  are  ordained  of  God,  who  takes  no 
pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  his  creatures,  nor 
"  wiUingly  afflicts  the  children  of  men  ;"f— since 
a  state  of  innocence  would  have  uicluded  an  ex- 
emption from  every  sorrow  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
the  sufferings  of  life  are  not,  for  the  most  part, 
destructive, — there  is  no  light  in  which  it  is  so 
natural  to  consider  them  as  chastisements ;  which 
are  eflects  of  displeasure,  but  not  of  a  displeasure 
intended  for  the  destruction  of  its  object,  but  the 
amendment. 

2.  Though  corrections  are  calculated  to  produce 
amendment,  though  such  is  their  tendency  and 
design,  it  is  evident,  from  observation  and  expe- 
rience, they  often  fail  in  accomplishing  the  effect. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  men  hardened  under 
rebukes,  and  to  grow  more  bold  and  presumptuous 
in  the  commission  of  sin,  after  having  experienced 
severer  trials  than  before.  This  melancholy  fact 
is  of  no  recent  observation;  it  is  frequently  de- 
scribed and  lamented  in  the  word  of  God.  "  Thou 
hast  stricken  them,"  says  Jeremiah,  "  but  tliey 
have  not  grieved ;  thou  hast  consumed  them,  but 
tbey  tiave  refused  to  receive  correction  :  they  have 

•  Heb.  Ml.  5,  fl.  f  Lam.  iu.  S3. 
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made  their  ^es  harder  than  a  rock ;    they  have 
refused  to  return."* 

Of  the  incfficacy  of  mere  external  correction, 
we  have  a  striking  proof  in  the  conduct  of  the 
generations  who  were  conducted  from  Egypt  under 
the  hand  of  Moses,  Never  were  a  people  more 
frequently  or  more  severely  corrected,  and  never 
did  a  people  [shew]  themselves  more  incorrigible. 
While  the  remembrance  of  their  suifermgs  was 
fresh,  they  seemed  disposed  in  earnest  to  seek 
God ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  sense  of  their  cala- 
mities wear  off,  than  they  relapsed  into  all  their 
former  disobedience  and  rebellion.  "  When  he 
slew  them,  then  they  sought  him :  and  they  re* 
turned  and  inquired  early  after  God.  And  th^ 
remembered  tliat  God  was  their  rock,  and  the  most 
high  God  their  redeemer.  Nevertheless  they  did 
flatter  him  with  their  mouth,  and  they  hed  uuto 
him  with  their  tongue."-!-  This  is  but  a  pictiire 
of  what  we  may  observe  every  day.  We  see  men, 
under  afflictive  dispensations,  evince  a  degree  of 
emotion :  they  appear,  in  some  measure,  humbled 
and  convinced  ;  and,  with  much  apparent  sincerity, 
confess  their  persuasion  of  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  finding  happiness 
out  of  the  ways  of  religion.  If  they  are  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  eternity  presents 
itself  to  their  immediate  prospect,  we  find  them 
making  the  most  solemn  resolutions,  condemning 
tiseir  former  course  of  hfe,  and  resolving,  if  spaied, 
-111',    (t  Ji».«US*^Ui(::;  +  Psalm  Ixxvui.  M— 88. 
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to  enter  on  a  new  course.  The  frivolous  objects 
which  before  engaged  their  attention  seem  to  have 
lost  their  charm,  and  a  flattering  prospect  is  ex- 
hibited of  their  turning  into  the  path  of  wisdom. 
From  their  subsequent  conduct,  however,  it  is 
manifest  their  passions  were  only  laid  asleep,  while 
tlicir  principles  continued  unchanged.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  world  was  suspended,  not  destroyed. 
The  novelty  of  their  situation  put  new  thoughts 
into  their  minds,  and  awakened  fears  to  wliich 
before  they  had  been  strangers.  But  as  the  whole 
impression  was  to  be  ascribed  to  circumstances, 
when  these  circumstances  were  changed,  the  mind 
returned  to  its  former  state.  Their  "  goodness  was 
as  the  morning  cloud,  and  as  tlie  early  dew,  which 
passeth  away."  The  serious  impressions  they  felt 
during  the  season  of  affliction  were  never  followed 
up.  They  terminated  in  no  regular  attachment 
to  the  serious  exercises  of  piety  ;  or,  if  they  were 
led  to  pray  at  all,  they  were  not  sufficiently  deep 
and  abiding  to  produce  a  perseverance  in  that 
duty.  The  recovery  of  health,  or  the  return  of 
prosperity  gradually,  but  speedily,  effaced  every 
trace  of  serious  feehng,  and  left  them,  perhaps,  in 
a  state  of  deeper  alienation  from  God  than  ever. 

3,  Ephraim  is  here  represented  as  reflecting 
upon  it.  (Proximate  causes  of  the  ineificacy  of 
correction  by  itself.) 

4,  Inattention  to  the  hand  of  God,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  their  neglecting  to  pass  from 
the  contemplation  of  their  sufferings  to  their  sins. 
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Religion  begins  with  consideration.  Till  they  are 
brought  to  thorough  reflection,  no  real  improve- 
ment can  be  expected.  It  was  a  frequent  com* 
plaint  with  the  Messiah,  "  My  people  will  not 
consider."  '*  The  Lord  crieth  unto  the  city,  and 
the  man  of  wisdom  shall  see  thy  name :  hear  ye 
the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed  it."*  If  we 
consider  affliction  as  springing  from  the  dust,  and 
content  ourselves  with  looking  only  at  secondary 
causes,  or  human  instruments,  no  wonder,    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Men  are  apt  to  spare  themselves ;  to  give  way 
to  a  dangerous  pusillanimity,  by  shrinking  from 
reflections  which,  however  useful  in  their  tendency, 
they  find  to  be  painful.  They  are  apt  to  consider 
their  sufferings  as  expiatory. 

5.  In  the  serious  purpose  of  a  religious  life, 
foiined  under  afflictive  dispensations,  too  many 
depend  entirely  upon  resolutions  formed  in  their 
own  strength.  To  such  purposes  may  be  applied 
the  beautifiil  image  of  Nahum :  "  As  the  great 
grasshoppers,  which  camp  in  the  hedges  in  the 
cold  day,  but  when  the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away, 
and  their  place  is  not  known."f 

II.  The  prayer, — ^^'Tum  thou  me/*  [may  be] 
enforced  by  such  arguments  as  these : — 

1 .  The  plea  of  necessity.  There  is  no  other  re- 
soTU'ce.  It  is  evident  something  is  wanting,  some 
divine  [agency],  which  shall  produce  the  effect 
which  external  events  have  failed  to  [produce]. 

♦  Micah  vi.  9.  f  Nahum  iii.  17. 
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,  To  entreat  God  to  turn  is  not  to  ask  an  iro- 
possibility.     The  residue  of  the  Spirit  is  with  him. 

3.  It  is  worthy  of  his  interposition.  The  turning 
tlie  heart  is  a  tit  occasion  on  which  Omnipotence 
may  act. 

4.  The  plea  may  be  enforced  by  precedents. 
It  impUes  no  departure  from  his  known  methods. 

5.  We  may  enforce  it  by  a  reference  to  the 
divine  [mercy]. 


ON  THE  COMFORTS  OF  CHRISTIANS  UNDER  EITHER 
WORLDLY  OR  SPIRITUAL  TRIALS. 

—In  tlie  multitude  of  my  tkovghts  within  me  thy 
cotnjbrlii  delight  my  sual* 


Psalm 


IT  US  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  internal 
ights,  of  a  distressing  nature,  which  are  apt 
to  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man ;  and  next 
observe  the  tendency  of  the  comforts  of  the  gospel, 
to  assuage  or  remove  the  uneasiness  which  they 
have  occasioned. 

I.  Let  us  take  a  sun'ey  of  some  of  the  distressing 
thoughts  which  are  apt  to  oppress  the  mind  of  a 
good  man.  They  may  be  considered  as  relating 
to  these  objects :  the  state  of  the  world,  tiie  state 
of  the  church,  and  his  own  state  as  an  individual. 

1 .  The  state  of  tlie  world.  When  a  good  man 
surveys  the  general  prevalence  of  irreligion  and 
impiety,  when  he  considers  how   few  there  are, 

•  Preached  at  Leicester,  December,  1815. 
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omnpaxatively^  'who  seek  after  God^-^ar  are  moved 
by  any  impression  oi  a  serious  Bature^  ke  camNjt 
but  be  afiected.  '^  I  beheld  the  transgressors,  knd 
was  grieved.  Horror  hath  taken  hold  .\xpon  me 
because  of  the  wicked  that  forsake  thy.lfiWw''^ 
/When,  again^  he  considers  whither  such  a  course 
must  tend,  and  in  what  it  will  possibly  issue,'  the 
prospect  is  still  more  alarming.  It  is  no  ^  want  of 
charity  to  suspect  that  the  greater  part  of  nHmkind 
fall  short  of  the  condition  of  salvation ;  it  is  the 
very  consequence  of  submission  to  the  authority 
of  revelation.  '^  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is 
the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  which  go  in  thereat.**  f 

2.  The  state  of  the  church.  The  palpable 
inconsistency  between  the  lives  of  niunerous 
professors  of  religion,  and  the  real  import  of 
that  profession.  The  miany  instances  of  gross  im- 
morality which  are  found  in  the  christian  church, 
[supply]  the  subject  of  much  distressing  reflection 
to  the  sincere  follower  of  Christ.  It  was  to  St  Paul : 
"  For  many  walk,  of  whom  I  have  tojd  you  often^ 
and  now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they  are 
the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ."  The  injury 
sustained  by  the  divine  honour,  the  discredit  re- 
flected on  the  gospel  from  this  quarter,  surpasses 
calculation. 

The  obstructions  permitted  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  propagation  of  divine  truth  are  of 
a  sinister  tendency,   and  give  .birth  to    many    a 

*  PjuOm  czix.  158,  53.  f  Matt^  vii.  13. 
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painful  Flection  in  the  minds  of  such  as  have  the 
interest  of  Zion  at  heart.  In  how  many  instances 
is  tlie  introduction  of  saving  light  prevented  hy  the 
exercise  of  intolerance,  wliile  the  most  detestable 
comiption  and  idolatry  are  sanctioned  and  upheld 
by  the  same  means  ?  In  how  many  instances  have 
the  fairest  prospects  of  good  been  suddenly  blasted 
by  superior  power,  the  faint  embers  of  the  true 
religion  almost  extinguished,  and  its  possessors 
exposed  to  all  the  severities  of  pereecution  ? 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  protestants  in  [the  south 
ofj  France  at  this  moment.*  From  an  authentic 
statement,  lately  sent  me,  it  appears  that  they  arc 
treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  compelled  to  quit 
their  habitations,  hunted  and  driven  like  wild  beasts; 
infants  are  torn  from  their  mothers,  in  order  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  antichrist ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  whole  families  are  massacred.  ^Vho 
can  fail  to  be  affected?  So  contrary  to  recent 
expectation,  so  offensively  repugnant  to  the  design 
of  Proiidence  and  the  thctates  of  prophecy,  who 
can  fail  to  exclaim  with  the  pious  Joshua — "  What 
wilt  thou  do  unto  thy  great  name  ?"  "  Have  the 
workers  of  iniquity  no  knowledge,  who  eat  up  my 
people  as  they  eat  bread  ?"f 

3.  Uneasy  thoughts  arising  from  his  state  as  an 
indiWdual.  "  Every  heart  knows  his  own  bitter- 
ness, and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  therewith." 

Here  we  may  briefly  [advert  to]  trials  of  a 
.worldly,  and  trials  of  a  spiritual,  nature. 

•  Viz.  in  1815.     See  nole,  p.  279.  f  PBaJm  lui.  4. 
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(L)  Under  the  fifst  of  these,  religion  deitli^ 
demands  nor  boasts  a  perfect  insensibilityi  The 
inspired  psahnist  displayed  a  great  vicissitude  of 
feeling,  arising  from  this  quarter;  he  mourned 
Under  the  calumny  and  oppression  of  his  enemies^ 
and  gave  utterance  to  cries  and  tears  under  his 
affiction.  He  felt  with  agonized  poignancy  the 
insults  he  met  with  on  account  of  his  pious  confi- 
dence in  God :  '*  As  with  a  sword  in  my  bones, 
while  they  say  daily  unto  me.  Where  is  thy  God  ]"^ 
The  personal  and  domestic  sufferings  of  Job  are 
&miliar  to  your  recollection,  and  are  penned 
[that  they  may]  be  monuments,  to  all  ages,  of 
the  severity  with  which  God  sanctifies  and  tries 
his  people,  and  of  the  happy  and  infallible  issue. 

(2.)  Uneasy  thoughts  arise  on  a  spiritual  ac- 
count. With  a  good  man,  his  spiritual  [welfare] 
is  always  an  object  of  his  first  solicitude ;  so  that 
when  he  contemplates  the  holiness  and  purity  of 
God,  he  cannot  but  have,  at  times,  many  a  serious 
inquiry  how  he  shall  appear  before  him.  When 
he  surveys  his  own  pollution  and  guilt,  the  thought 
of  appearing  before  God  is  one  upon  which  he  can 
scarcely  dwell  without  secret  trembling :  '^  What 
if  I  shall  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting  ? "  When  we  consider  our  low  attainments 
in  religion  compared  with  our  opportunities,  our 
latent  corruption,  and  our  frequent  miscarriages 
and  failures,  we  are  often  tempted  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  reality  of  our  religion,  and  to  fear  that, 

•  Psalm  xlii.  10. 
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after  all,  we  are  only  "  almost  christians,"  If  I 
am  truly  regenerate,  and  a  cliild  of  God,  why  am 
I  thus  ?  Why  such  a  mixture  of  earthly  and  sen- 
sual affections  ?  Whence  such  coldness  and  dead- 
ness  in  rehgious  exercises?  Why  so  little  delight 
in  the  Scriptures, — so  little  complacency  ?  "  My 
soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust."* 

(3.)  Under  desertion,  under  the  hidings  of  God's 
countenance,  how  many  painful  thoughts  arise ! 
how  ready  to  indulge  despondency,  and  to  fear 
he  will  never  be  merciful  any  more ! 

(4.)  In  the  prospect  before  him ;  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  dangers  and  temptations  which 
still  await  him ;  while  he  feels  in  himself  nothing 
but  frailty  and  weakness,  how  apt  is  he  to  appre- 
hend some  fatal  overthrow!  It  seems  almost  too 
much  for  him  to  expect  to  be  more  than  con- 
queror; that  he  shall  be  able  to  make  his  way 
through  such  a  host  of  enemies,  and  pass  into 
the  celestial  city.  He  seems  to  feel  himself  totally 
devoid  of  that  spiritual  strength  and  vigour  which 
are  requisite  for  such  combats,  which  are  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  vanquish  such  difficulties.  He  is 
ready  to  cry,  "  I  shall  never  see  that  goodly  moun- 
tain and  Lebanon ;  I  shall  never  see  the  king  in  his 
beauty,  nor  behold  that  land  which  is  so  far  off." 

II.  Let  us  briefly  notice  the  consolations  of 
God  opposed  to  these  uneasy  thoughts. 

1.  We  first  adverted  to  such  as  arise  from  the 
disordered  state  of  the  world. 

"  Psalm  cxix.  25. 
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Qn  this- subject  ^  great  consolatkm  springs  fr4)n^ 
the  conviction  that  the  Lord  reigneth.  There  -sit 
at. the  helm  infinite  power^  wisdom,  and  goodnessi 
These  perfections  are  of  such  a  netui^  that  reo^ 
ders  it  impossible  for  them  to  lie, dormant  Ofr  int 
active :  they  are  in  perpetual  operation ;  and,  in  the 
final  result,  they  will  appear  with  ineffitble  splen* 
dour  and  beauty.  .1 

.  ^'  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  abodt  hint  .i 
righteousness  and  judgement  are  the  habitation  df 
his  throne."  Under  the  admimstrdtion  of  stich  id 
Being,  all  events  will  infallibly  terminate  Wellr^ 
well  for  the  interests  of  his  glory,  and  t^^'for 
the  interests  of  his  people. 
.  f  With  >  whatever  [uneasinepg]  we  may  isontem- 
plate  the  prevalence  of  moral  disorder,  and  its 
portentous  e£Eects  in  a  future  state,  the  page  of 
revelation  assinres  us,  that  ultimately  the  world 
wiU  be  filled  with  holy  and  happy  creatures ;  thtit 
religion  and  virtue  will  prove  triumphant ;  and 
that  all  nations  shall  see  the  glory  of  God,  and 
worship  at  his  footstool.  And  with  respect  to  the 
final  state  of  the  wicked,  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  their  numbers  will  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  those  of  the  blessed,  and  that  thus  no 
more  misery  vrill  be  inflicted  than  what  will  be 
rendered  conducive  to  the  order  and  happiness  of 
the  universe. 

•  2.  Under  painftd  apprehensions  respecting .  the 
state  of  the  church,  the  comforts  of  God  are 
neither  few  nor  small.      It  behoves  us,  on  such 
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occasions,  to  reflect  that  it  is  incomparably  more 
his  care  than  ours ;  that  as  the  Saviour  bought 
it  with  his  blood,  he  will  not  fail  to  guide  and 
govern  it  in  the  best  manner  possible.  He  has 
promised  "  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it."  His  interpositions  in  its  favour  afford 
a  pledge  of  what  he  will  still  accomphsh  :  "  I  gave 
Egypt  for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Sheba  for 
thee.  Since  thou  wast  precious  in  my  sight,  thou 
hast  been  honourable,  and  I  have  loved  thee : 
therefore  will  I  give  men  for  thee,  and  people  £oi 
thy  life."*  il 

AiRictions  [are]  designed  to  purify  the  chmxh. 

3.  Under  the  distressing  thoughts  arising  from 
the  state  of  a  christian,  as  an  individual,  the 
divine  comforts  are  proposed. 

In  temporal  affliction  and  privations,  how  con- 
soling is  it  to  reflect  that  they  are  all  ordered  in 
infinite  wisdom,  and  proceed  from  the  purest  benig- 
nity ;  that  they  will  issue  in  our  advantage,  and 
that  they  will  be  but  of  short  duration.  This,  may 
the  afflicted  christian  reflect,  is  not  an  eternal 
state  ;  these  afflictions  are  but  for  a  moment. 
"  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh 
in  the  moming."f 


'  Isaiah  sUii.  3,  4 


f  Paalm  xsx.  . 


XXX. 

ON  HUMILITY  BEFORE  GOD. 
Jam£s  iv.  10. — Humble  yownehes  in  the  sight  of  the  Lard* 

In  that  portion  of  his  epistle  to  which  these 
words  belong,  we  find  that  James  is  addressing, 
not  the  professed  christians,  but  their  avowed 
enemies  and  persecutors,  probably  his  countrymen, 
who  still  continued  to  display  the  highest  antipathy 
to  Christianity.  *'  Whence,'*  says  he,  *^  come  wars 
and  fightings  among  you  ?  come  they  not  hence, 
even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  ?  Ye 
desire,  and  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not.  Ye  ask, 
and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may 
consiune  it  upon  your  hists.  Ye  adulterers  and 
adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  with  Grod  ?"  * 

As  the  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  these 
remarks  were,  imquestionably,  utterly  estranged 
from  the  christian  religion,  and  the  enemies  of 
God,  it  is  evident  the  duty  inculcated  in  the  words 
under  our  present  notice,  enters  into  the  first 
elements  of  christian  piety.  It  is  reported  of  the 
celebrated  Austin  of  Hippo,  that  being  asked  what 
was  the  first  thing  in  religion,  he  said,  "  Humility ;" 
when  asked  what  was  the  second,  he  answered, 
"  Humility ;"  and  what  was  the  third,  he  still  re- 
turned the  same  answer,  ''  Humility  ;" — ^alluding  to 
the  celebrated  answer  which  the  Athenian  orator 

*  James  iv.  1—4. 
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is  said  to  have  made  on  the  subject  of  eloquence. 
it  seemed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  that  great 
man  to  insinuate,  that  lowliness  of  mind,  in  the 
full  extent  of  its  operation,  included  nearly  the 
whole  of  practical  religion. 

Humility  may  be  considered  in  two  views  ;  either 
as  it  respects  the  Divine  Being,  or  as  it  respects 
our  fellow-creatures, — humility  before  God,  or  as 
it  affects  our  sentiments  and  conduct  towards 
men.  But,  while  this  distinction  is  admitted,  it 
must  be  carefully  remembered,  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  christian  virtue  than  when  it  originates  in  just 
conceptions  of  the  great  Parent  of  the  universe ; 
tliat  the  basis  of  all  social  excellence,  of  a  moral 
nature,  is  in  a  right  state  of  the  heart  towards 
God.  The  virtues  which  are  severed  from  that 
stock  will  soon  languish  and  decay ;  and  as  they 
are  destitute  of  proper  principle,  so  are  they  neither 
stable  nor  permanent. 

In  this  discourse  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  consideration  of  humility,  in  its  aspect  towards 
the  Supreme  Being;  or,  in  other  words,  humiUty 
before  God.  It  may  be  defined  as  consisting  in 
that  profound,  habitual  conviction  of  our  nothing- 
ness, guilt,  and  pollution  before  God,  wliich  a  just 
knowledge  of  ourselves  will  necessarily  inspire. 
It  is  the  rectitude  of  this  conviction,  it  is  its 
perfect  conformity  to  the  real  nature  of  things, 
which  renders  it  the  object  of  divine  approbation., 
It  is  the  agreement  betwixt  the  lowhness  of  om- 
minds  and  the  debasement  of  our  character,  and 
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the  depression  of  our  state,  which  invests  it  with' 
all  its  beauty,  and  all  its  ralue.  The  gracious 
notice  which  this  disposition  attracts  is  not  owiiig^ 
to  any  intrinsic  excellence  in  the  object,  any  more 
than  in  lot^  sentiments  connected  with  a  re- 
flection on  ourselves ;  but  solely  because  a  deepi 
humiliation  coincides  with  our  true  state  and  ch»i- 
racters,  as  surveyed  by  the  eye  of  Omniscience. 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  justness  and  the  correctness 
of  the  feelings  and  convictions  which  enter  intrf  | 
the  composition  of  a  humble  mind,  which  give  it 
all  its  worth. 

Pride  is  the  growth  of  blindness  and  darkness  Jl  ! 
humility,  the  product  of  light  and  knowledge :  anA"  j 
while  the  former  has  its  origin  in  a  mistaken  and  ' 
delusive  estimate  of  things,  the  latter  is  as  mucH  j 
the  offspring  of  truth,  as  it  is  the  parent  of  virtue. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  disposition  unde^  | 
consideration  is  not  an  occasional  feeling  arising  I 
from  some  sudden  and  momentary  impulse  ;  it  ia'  j 
not  a  transitory  depression,  produced  by  som^' ' 
unexpected  disclosure :  in  the  good  man,  it  is  ai^  J 
habitual  state  of  feeling ;  it  is  the  quality  in  ^vhiclf  I 
his  mind  is  uniformly  attired ;  he  is  "  clothed  witfi  I 
humility."  Wide  and  diffusive  as  its  operation  is, 
some  conception  of  it  may  be  formed  by  attending^  j 
to  the  following  observations : —  I 

1.  Humility  in  the  sight  of  God  will  have  st'l 
powerful  influence  on  all  our  thoughts  and  reflect' I 
tions ;  on  ourselves,  on  our  character,  conditioni-'l 
and  prospects;    a  sense  of  inherent  meanness  an^l 
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unwoithineas  in  the  sight  of  God  will  adhere  closely 
to  us,  and  will  insensihly,  and  without  effort,  mingle 
^vith  every  recollection  of  the  Supreme  Being.  A 
sort  of  self-annihilation  before  liim  will  be  natural 
and  habitual ;  and  by  a  recollection  of  his  majesty, 
and  a  consciousness  of  our  utter  unworthiness  to 
appear  in  his  presence,  we  shall  be  no  strangers 
to  that  ingenuous  shame  which  will  scarcely  permit 
us  to  Uft  up  our  eyes  to  heaven.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  principle,  we  shall  be  more  apt  to 
thiuk  of  our  faults  than  our  virtues  ;  of  the  criminal 
defects  with  which  we  are  chai^eable,  than  of  any 
pretensions  to  excellence  we  may  suppose  ourselves 
to  possess. 

Our  faults  are  our  own ;  they  originate  entirely 
in  ourselves  ;  to  us  belong  all  tlieir  demerit  and 
their  shame  :  while,  for  whatever  inherent  good 
we  may  possess,  we  are  indebted  to  divine  grace, 
which  has  alone  made  us  to  differ.  While  there 
is  none  to  share  with  us  the  baseness  and  turpitude 
of  our  sinful  actions,  our  virtues  are  to  be  ulti- 
mately traced  to  a  source  out  of  ourselves.  Hence, 
whatever  is  wTong  in  our  dispositions  and  conduct 
lays  a  foundation  for  unmingled  humiliation ;  what 
is  of  an  opposite  nature  supplies  no  pretext  for 
unmingled  self-complacency.  Besides,  it  requires 
but  little  attention  to  perceive  that  our  sins  admit 
of  no  apologj-,  while  our  highest  attainments  in 
hohness  are  accompanied  by  much  imperfection : 
so  that,  while  every  pretension  to  merit  is  de- 
feated, our  demerits  are  real  and  eubstantial.     True 
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humbleness  of  mind  will  dispose  us  to  fonn  that 
correct  estimate  of  ourselves,  which  can  only  re- 
sult from  an  attention  to  the  heart ;  the  secret 
movements  of  which  we  may  often  perceive  to  be 
irregular  and  depraved,  where  the  external  con- 
duct is  correct ;  and  innumerable  pollutions  and 
disorders  may  be  detected  there,  by  Him  ''who 
seeth  in  secret,"  when  all  that  is  visible  to  man  is 
innocent  and  laudable. 

Here  a  prospect  is  opened  to  the  contemplation 
of  humble  piety,  which  suggests  occasion  of  abaser 
toent  and  humility  before  God,  where  [our  friends] 
see  nothing  but  matter  of  commendation  and  ap 
plause.  It  is  this  habit  of  inspecting  the  interior 
of  the  character,  and  of  carrying  the  animad- 
versions  of  conscience  to  the  inmost  thoughts 
and  imaginations  of  the  heart,  that  accounts  for 
that  unfailing  lowliness  and  humility  before  God 
which  is  the  constant  appendage  of  exalted  piety ; 
and  which  reconciles  the  highest  elevations  of 
religion  with  the  depths  of  self-abasement.  This 
is  sufficient  to  preserve  aUve  a  constant  sense  of 
deficiency  in  the  most  advanced  christian ;  to 
scatter  every  idea  of  "  having  already  attained,'* 
and  of  "being  already  perfect;"  and  to  urge  him 
to  press  forward  towards  the  prize  with  imabating 
ardour.  This  was  the  spirit  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,*  and  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes 
in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

The  self-reflective  faculty  is,  by  the  constitution 

♦  Phil.  iii.  12—14. 
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of  our  minds,  so  incessantly  active,  and  the  idea 
of  self  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  its  effect 
on  the  character  must  be  extremely  different,  ac- 
cording as  it  tiuiis  to  the  view  its  fairest  or 
its  darkest  side.  The  habit  on  which  we  now 
speak,  of  directing  the  attention  to  criminal  defects 
rather  than  to  the  excellencies  of  the  character, 
is  not  only  the  dictate  of  humility ;  it  is  the 
absolute  su^estion  of  prudence.  Excellencies 
are  not  inspired  by  being  often  contemplated. 
He  who  delights  to  survey  them,  contributes  no- 
thing by  that  exercise  to  their  prosperity  or 
growth  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  tempted  to 
rest  in  the  self-complacency  they  inspire,  and  to 
relax  his  efforts  for  improvement.  Their  purity 
and  lustre  are  best  preserved  in  a  state  of  seclu- 
sion from  the  gaze  even  of  the  possessor.  But, 
with  respect  to  the  fhults  and  imperfections  with 
which  we  are  encompassed,  it  is  just  the  reverse  ;  — 
the  more  they  are  reflected  on,  tlic  more  fully 
they  are  detected  and  exposed,  the  greater  is  the 
probabihty  that  their  growth  will  be  impeded,  and 
a  nrtuous  resolntion  e\inced  to  extirpate  and  sub- 
due them.  To  think  much  upon  our  sins  and 
imperfections,  is  to  timi  ourselves  to  that  quarter 
in  which  our  business  lies.  Meditating  much  on 
onr  virtues  and  good  deeds  is  a  useless  occupation, 
since  they  will  thrive  best  when  abandoned  to  a 
partial  oblivion. 

Some  consciousness,  indeed,    [in    the  cliristian,] 
of  his  possessing  the  features  of  a  renovated  mind, 
u2 
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and  even  of  a  progress  in  the  practice  of  piety^  is 
almost  unavoidable,  and  is  not  without  it3  use, 
inasmuch  as  it  supplies  a  motive  to  gratitude,  and 
a  source  of  consolation  ;  but  the  moment  he  ■.  finds 
himself  drawing  a  self-complacency  from  such  a. 
retrospect,  the  enlightened  christian  i»  aJasx^f^ 
nor  will  he  suffer  himself  to  dwell  long  upon  i  an 
object,  the  survey  of  which  is  so  repine  <vrith. 
danger.  He  hastens  to  check  himself .  in ,  ikat 
delusive  train  of  reflection,  and  to  recall  to  hi$ 
[mind  the  persuasion]  that  he  has  'Vnot  yet  atr 
tained,  nor  is  already  perfect"  The  req^^|jio;iji, 
that  he  is  a  faUen  creature,  exposed  to  righteous 
indignation;  that  his  sins,  though  remitte4>:TX^ 
never  cease  to  be  his,  nor  to  retain  all  thi^ir.jtwr 
pitude  and  demerit;  and  that  he  is,  whatever. hib 
attainments,  stiU  a  child  of  disobedience, ..  M¥l<  il^ 
pensioner  on  mercy ; — the  constant  remembrapjce 
of  these  solemn  and  momentous  truths,  is  sufiicimt 
to  preserve  a  perpetual  humiliation  in  the. sight 
of  God. 

2.  HumiUty  before  God  will  have  a  benefiicial 
influence  on  the  mind  in  which  divine  truth,  is 
contemplated,  and  its  discoveries  received*  He 
who  is  humble  before  God,  will  be  so  conscious 
of  his  utter  insufiiciency  to  explain  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  that  he  will  be  inexpressibly  thankfiil 
for  divine  communications.  He  will  feel*  aiid 
recognize  his  absolute  need  of  a  guide  in  the 
momentous  concerns  of  eternity.  In  the  obscurity 
of  reason,  heightened  by  the  perplexities  of  gupt^ 
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he  will  (Hstinctly  percei\"e  his  entire  dependence 
upon  Heaven  for  every  ray  of  information  respect- 
ing the  great  concern  of  reconciliation  with  the 
ofifended  Deity;  and  while  he  disclaims  all  pre- 
tension to  a  title  to  the  divine  favour,  he  will  be 
instantly  convinced,  that  to  solve  the  problem, 
"  How  man  shall  be  just  with  God,"  must  ever 
surpass  the  powers  of  finite  reason. 

Homihfy  is  the  best  preparation  for  studying 
the  oracles  of  God,  by  destroying  our  confidence 
in  everj^  other  teacher.  "  The  meek  will  he  guide 
in  judgment :  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way."* 

It  is  scai-cely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  pre- 
sitinption  than  those  are  guilty  of  who  decide 
beforehand  what  it  is  fit  and  proper  for  revelation 
t*  communicate,  and  pertinaciously  reject  every 
doctrine,  however  clearly  and  unequivocally  as- 
serted, which  is  repugnant  to  their  previous  antici- 
pations ;  as  though  we  possessed  some  independent 
source  of  information  sufficiently  clear  and  deter- 
minate to  limit  and  control  the  supernatural  sug- 
gestions of  divine  truth.  The  supposition  on  which 
this  conduct  proceeds  is  utterly  false  and  pre- 
posterous. Independently  of  re^'elation,  we  have 
MO  data  from  which  we  can  infer  the  piu-poses 
of  God,  or  the  method  of  his  dealing  with  fallen 
creatures.  "  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
thtf  Lord,  or,  being  his  counsellor,  hath  instructed 
hhn  ?"+  None  knoweth  "  the  things  of  God,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God."I  "    '     ■  '"  "i 
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On  the  supposition  we  are  combating^  what 
necessity  is  there  for  revelation  at  all,  sincfe  the 
pretension  of  being  able  to  ascertain  the  contents 
of  revelation  beforehand,  implies  a  previous  degree 
of  knowledge,  which  makes  the  illumination  ttf 
scripture  come  too  late  ?  The  necessity  of  revela- 
tion is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  insuperable 
ignorance ;  the  power  of  ascertaining  its  subsequent 
discoveries  is  foxmded  on  knowledge ;  and  the  two 
suppositions  destroy  each  other. 

The  usual  pretence  for  rejecting  some  of  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel  is,  their 
mysterious  nature ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  rnifk^ 
sibility  of  comprehending  them  in  their  ftill  lextettt. 
That  nothing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  plum  dic- 
tates of  reason  can  claim  belief,  is  readily  admitted, 
because  impossibilities  are  not  the  objects  of  power, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  infinite  J  but  the  mysteries 
of  the  gospel  are  not  of  this  nature.  They  include, 
it  is  true,  something  which  we  cannot  fcXfy  com- 
prehend ;  but  they  contain  nothing  whicih  the  legi- 
timate exercise  of  reason  perceives  to  be  abi^d : 
they  surpass  the  limits  of  reason,  without  dohig 
violence  to  its  dictates.  And  what  is  more  natiiral 
to  expect  than  that  the  communications  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  should  unfold  objects  to  oui*  view,  which, 
in  all  their  bearing  and  extent,  transcend  the 
feeble  powers  of  a  worm  ;  or  that  assertions  re- 
specting the  mode  of  divine  existence,  and  the 
counsels  of  eternity,  will  be  found,  in  the  volume 
of   revelation,    most    remote    from    our    previous 
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conjectures  ?  The  grandeur  of  God,  the  awful 
unfathomahle  depths  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  mys- 
teriousness  of  his  essence,  would  lead  rather  to  a 
contrary  supposition.  Humility  in  the  sight  of 
God  will  at  once  scatter  those  chimeras,  and  bow 
the  niind  to  the  profoundest  submission  to  divine 
teaching.  He  who  knows  himself  will  be  prostrate 
in  the  presence  of  Infinite  Majesty,  and  say,  in 
the  language  of  an  eminent  saint,  "  Speak,  Lord, 
for  thy  servant  heareth."  Far  from  measuring  the 
communications  of  heaven  by  the  standard  of  a 
preconceived  hypothesis,  he  mil  attend,  with  child- 
like simplicity,  to  the  oracles  of  God,  and  endea- 
vour to  subject  "  every  thought  and  imagination  to 
tlie  obedience  of  Christ."  He  will  abandon  him- 
self, mth  the  utmost  alacrity,  to  the  directions  of 
an  infallible  guide.  He  will  permit  "  the  deep 
things  of  God  "  to  be  unfolded  by  that  Spirit  which 
alone  is  able  to  search  them,  conscious  that  in 
the  concerns  of  eternity  "  the  foolishness  of  God 
is  «Tser  than  men."* 

With  a  mind  truly  humble,  the  great  principle 
which  pervades  the  gospel  will  be  found  peculiarly 
congenial ;  and  what  is  this  but  the  principle  of 
grace  f  The  whole  system  of  the  gospel  is  em- 
phatically "  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."f  It 
is  an  exhibition  of  unmerited  favour  to  a  guilty 
and  perishmg  world ;  and  all  the  blessings  which 
it  proposes  to  bestow,  all  the  hopes  it  insjiires,  are 
ascribed  to  this  as  its  origin.  Every  idea  of  human 
■  1  Cor.  i.25.  t  Acts  kx.  2-1. 
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dissert  is  anxiously  excluded^  fwbyie  the  -whole .  pro* 
vision  whieh:  it  makes  foi^  the  iwants^  tib^.  w 
lelief  it  affords,  to  the  misery  of  man»<  is. inscribed 
soleljr  to  this  source.  To  [exhibit]  to  the ;  view 
'^  of  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly)  ^placft^'o 
the  riches. of  divine  grace>  is  its  avowed' end t^anll 
purpose.  If  he  has  '^raised  us  up  together.! with 
Christ,  and  made  us  to  sit  down  with  him  in 
heavenly  places,,"  it  is  "that  he  may  shew  forth  to 
the  ages  to  come  the  surpassing  riches  of  his  grace 
in  his  kindness  toward  us  by  Jesus  Christ."*  In 
every  stage  of  the  stupieiiidpas  imdertaking,  '^  grace 
reigns  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life."f 

It  is  the  triumph  and  preeminence  of  grace  that 
forms  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  christian 
system^  and  which  produces  that.  in^li^caUbt  dis- 
gust with  whieh  it  is  cootempJated  by  tki9»  who^ 
^' going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousnosi 
revise  to  •  submit  themselves  unto '  the*  r^ht^us* 
ness  of  God."  Hence  the  atteoopte  arey  in. many 
instances,  too  successful,  which  are  daily  witnessed^ 
to  disguise  this  its  olmoinous  feature^  and  by  eer^ 
tain  extenuations  and  refinements^' to  accommodate 
it  to  the: pride  of  the  sinful  and  urisanctxfied ^hearb 
Hence  the  dejdorabie  infatuation  lof-  niultitudes; 
who  choose  rather  to  perish  in  their  ;sin>  thait  to 
be  so  entirely  and  deeply  indebted  to  unmerited 
ftivour  as  the  system  of  the  gospel  impMes;  But,  tp 
a  mind  truly  humbled,  nothing  is  more  welfcomei 
nothing  is  more  delightfol,  than  the  eontempktiovi 

*  Ephes.  ii.  6,  7.  f  Rom.  v.  21. 
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of  revealed  truth  under  this  aspect.  To  feel  himself 
tinder  an  unutterable  obligation  is  [not  an]  oppres- 
sive load,  from  which  the  contrite  in  heart  is 
anxious  to  be  released.  He  cheerfully  takes  his 
proper  place ;  loves  to  sink  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  self-abasement ;  and  values  the  blessings  of  sai- 
ntion  inflnitely  more  for  that  >  -jil  ll  .•mjqniff 
..I    .in*    ■     ■*         *    .     *         »    '..Iff-  bniP  ifhil) 


jfUr-^iKj-in-! 
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Tms  epistle  was  evidently  directed  to  persons 
in  a  state  of  calamity  and  suffering,  and  contem- 
plates its  reiiders  under  that  aspect.  It  was 
addressed  to  Jewish  converts,  who  suffered  from 
^e  rancorous  bigotry  and  malice  of  their  country- 
men, who,  in  the  commencement  of  Christianity, 
were  its  most  violent  and  formidable  persecutors. 
It  attaches  to  some  remarkable  period  of  perse^ 
cution  which  they  had  sustained  immediately  on 
their  professing  the  gospel.  "  But  call  to  remem- 
brance the  former  days,  in  which,  after  ye  were 
Uluminatcd,  ye  endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions; 
partly,  whilst  ye  were  made  a  gazing-stock  both 
by  reproaches  and  afflictions ;  and  partly,  whilst  ye 
became  companions  of  them  that  were  so  used.";* 

•  Heb.  X.  32,  33. 
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In  this  trial  they  had  conducted  themselves  with 
great  constancy  and  firmness,  ^'  taking  joyfully  die 
spoiling  of  their  goods."  Hence  the  apostle  takes 
occasion  to  admonish  them  still  to  persevere  in  the 
hope  and  profession  of  the  gospel,  intimating  that  they 
were  not  to  expect  an  exemption  £rom  future  trials. 
"*'  Ye  have  need  of  patience/' 

The  state  of  Christianity,  in  every  age,  has  called 
for  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  this  grace.  It  is 
a  quality  in  the  composition  of  a  christian  which  is 
never  unnecessary,  as  he  must  not  expect  long  to 
be  in  a  situation  where  its  exertion  is  not  demanded. 

I.  The  circumstances  of  christians  are  often  such 
as  to  render  its  exercise  indispensably  reqtdsitd,  if 
they  would  glorify  God,  by  evincing  a  suitable 
spirit  and  conduct. 

.  L  The  trials  which  good  men  are  called  to  ^in* 
dure  are  often  very  severe.  They  have  their  full 
share  in  the  ordinary  ills  of  Ufe ;  besides  trials  which 
are  peculiar  to  themselves,  arising  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  christian  profession. 

On  many  of  them  poverty  presses  with  an  accu^ 
mulated  weight  They  find  it  difficult,  or  impossible, 
with  all  the  exertions  they  can  make,  to  procure  an 
adequate  provision  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
themselves  and  families.  They  are  obliged  to  con*» 
tent  themselves  with  a  scanty  and  insufficient  diet; 
with  clothing  insufficient  to  protect  them  firom  the 
inclemencies  of  the  season,  which  is  sometimes 
aggravated  by  the  state  of  their  health  being  such 
as    calls    for    certain    comforts    and    indulgences. 
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which  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  procure.  Their 
subsistence  is  precarious  ;  so  that  when  they  rise 
in  the  nioniiiig  they  have  no  certainty  of  being 
able  to  provide  for  the  day  that  is  jjassing  over 
them ;  *vhich  is  enough  to  overcast  the  mind  with 
anxious  and  dismal  forebodings.  They  could  en- 
dure hardships  themselves,  perhaps,  with  tolerable 
composm-e ;  but  it  is  distressivig  to  see  their  helpless 
and  innocent  babes  asking,  with  imploring  looks, 
for  that  relief  from  hunger  which  tliey  are  unable 
to  supply.  How  many  a  pious  head  of  a  family,  in 
this  and  in  almost  every  other  country,  is  placed, 
at  this  moment,  in  these  afflicting  circumstances ! 
and,  surely,  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that 
such  "  have  need  of  patience." 

2.  The  trials  under  which  many  of  the  people 
of  (!od  are  labouring  are  various  and  complicated  : 
a,  confluence  of  afflictions  meet  together,  and 
heighten  and  exasperate  each  other.  The  evils 
of  poverty  are  aggravated  by  sickness  and  bodily 
pain ;  a  constitution  broken  down  viith  the  weight 
of  years  and  infirmities  is  added  to  domestic  trials 
and  disappointments,  the  most  diflicult  to  sustain. 
Those  from  whom  assistance  was  expected,  be- 
came cool  and  indifferent,  perhaps  hostile ;  and 
the  anguish  arising  from  confidence  betrayed,  and 
friendship  violated,  is  added  to  every  other  evil. 
Thus  David,  in  his  old  age,  when  his  natural 
strength  was  much  abated,  had  to  struggle  with 
the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  son,  and  with  the 
treacherous  desertion  of  some  of  his  most  intimate 
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and  endeared  frieonds;  those'  with'  ^^hon  he  had' 
often  taken  sweet<  counsel^  and  gone  te  ^  house' 
of  God  in  company.    '*  Had  it  been'  an  enteniy 
I    could  have  borne  it^  but  it  was  thou,  mine^ 
equal  and-  my  guide/^    When  he  had  leasonf  -to 
hope  he  had   surmounted  his  diffleulties>  dtid  ^by* 
great  exertion  and  resolution  weathered  Ihe  ktdrti^^ 
of  life,   and  was  about  to  enter  into  a- jieaCfeftfl^ 
harboiu*,  a  sudden  hurricane  aldose,  'Which' id^tte 
him  back  into  the  ocean/ and  threatened  him  ^^ 
total  destruction.    J6b,  in  like  manneir,  ^asil  vil^f^ 
with  stroke  upon  stroke :   first  his  property*!  Wfii4' 
torn  fix>m  him,  t^yen  his  children^  thesi'his  bfMltli'iM 
lastly,  the  friends, 'from  whom 'he  €fJtpecteA'ii$up]^rt^ 
and  consolation,  turned  hiift' enemies  atid  aee^rs. 
As  he  -  had  great  •  ne^d  of  ^  patienbey  so  >Ms  e^eih|^<^ 
fication  of  it>  though  &I* '  fr^oni' '  beings « p&ifett)  i  <«ias 
such  as  to  render  ^:  his  'nam!e'i]hifirttiiu&  thi^M^h' 
every  succeeding  age;  "'      •■    ■= -•  '■;-■'    •^■^••■•i  .•^vrJu* 
3.  When  heavy  and  cotadpiidat^'  tHriais^  s^  6f 
long  contmuance,-^wfaen^  after  enduring'  them  loi^j^ 
no  prospect  of  delivbrance  i^ear^;  no  mitjigatioil^ 
is  experienced, — when  there  is  ndne^who  «e(8tii'VenL' 
ture  to  set  a  period  ta  calamities,— this  ils'a  dctcukn- 
stance  that  puts  patience  to  the  severest  i  test.    It 
is  much  easier  to  bear  a  very  acute  pain  oi^  affliction 
for  a  short  time,  than  one  much  more  moderate 
during  a  very  protracted  period.    The.  duration  of 
trials  is  a  severer  exercise  of  patience  than  their 
severity.     For  a  certain  time  the  soul  collects  itself, 
and  summons  up  its  resolution  to  bear ;  but  when 
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tlie  Buffering  continues  long,*  the  mind  becomes  weary 
of  exerting  a  continued  effort,  and  is  apt  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  impatience  and  inquietude.  In  these 
several  situations,  the  christian  has  need  of  patience. 

II,  Let  us  consider  the  nature  and  the  excel- 
lence of  true  patience.  It  is  a  grace  of  tlie  Spirit 
of  God.  God  condescends  to  be  called  the  "  God 
of  patience ;"  and  [we  read  of]  "  the  kingdom 
[and  patience]  of  [Jesus]  Christ,"  —  [of]  "  the 
word  of  his  patience."  By  means  of  it,  they  who 
suffer  possess  their  souls.  Another  intention  of 
this  passage  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention;  the 
present  [being]  instructive,  and  sufficiently  adapted 
to  the  apparent  design  of  the  writer. 

[There  is]  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  trials  are  borne  by  different  persons : 
— some,  restless,  complaining,  dissatisfied  «ith  the 
cooduct  of  Providence,  and  at  all  around  them ; 
others,  though  they  feel,  are  yet  composed,  tranquil, 
aelf-possessed,  capable  of  exercising  their  thoughts, 
and  of  exerting  their  reason,  without  disturbance — 
they  "  possess  their  souls."  The  happy  effects  of 
this  frame  of  spirit  are  the  following : — 

1.  He  who  in  "patience  [wssesses  his  soul,"  is 
aide  to  trace  his  afBictions  to  the  hand  of  God ; 
looking  through  inferior  instruments  to  the  hand 
of  the  Supreme  Director. 

"  Sir,  UnU,  who,  there  is  great  reaaon  to  believe,  wag,  from  liis 
infancy  to  the  tirae  of  hia  dealh,  seldom  free  from  severe  pain,  could 
dtaw  these  ob^rvatioas  firoin  it  sad  exp^euce  ;  whUe  his  wufona 
cheerfiilneKs  supplied  a  nre  example  of  the  grace  he  here  At' 
scribes.— E».     '■■"'  "'  'II"  ■•■ii'--'"i  --I'  <-\"  -iH^i'iHii'      ■!■'■ 
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2.  He  is  prevented  from  fi>nnhig  ati  erroneous  and 
exaggerated  estimate  of  his  sufferings ;  from  suspedt^ 
ing  that  they  are  singular  and  unparalleled ;  and  thus 
from  sinking  into  despondency,  and  indulging  a  spfrit 
t)f  complaint ;  *'  knowing  that  the  same  afflictions  are 
accomplished  in  your  brethren  that  are  in  the  world/' 

3.  He  is  at  leisure  to  [attend]  to  the  instructions 
which  afflictions  contain,  to  learn  those  important 
lessons  which  they  are  best  adapted,  to  teach. 
Affliction  is  a  school  where  we  cannot  Ieam>  unless 
we,  in  some  degree,  possess  our  souls  in  patience. 
^'Thou  shalt  also  consider  m  thine  heart,  that,  an 
a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God 
chasteneth  thee."  ''And  he  humbled  thee,  and 
Sufiered  thee  to  hunger,  and  £ed  thee  with  maaiiaj 
which  thou  knewest  not^  neither  did  thy  fi^^fss 
know;  that  he  might  make  thee  kno>f.  tjJMt. Q9bWii 
doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth,  man 
live.  Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee,  neither 
did  thy  foot  swell  these  forty  years.''  * 

4.  He  who  possesses  his  soul  in  patience,  is  able 
to  perform  many  important  duties  while  in  a  state 
of  suffering.  It  is  not  a  barren  season  to  him* 
"  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,  that 
send  forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass^f 
Much  cultivation  of  the  heart,  much  internal  q>iri* 
tual  discipline,  may  then  be  exercised. 

5.  He  who  thus  possesses  patience  is  at  liberty 
to  reach  the  promises  of  God,  to  open  his  mind  to 

*  Deut.  viii.  3,  4,  5.  f  Isaiah  xxxii.  20. 
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the  consolations  of  the  gospel.  He  can  reason 
with  his  soul  —  "  Why  art  thou  so  cast  down,  O 
my  Boul  1 " 

G,  Wliile   in  patience  we   possess  our  souls,  we 
can  expatiate  in  the  views  of  future  blessedness. 


ON"  CANDOUR  AND  LIBERALITY,  AS  EVINCED  IN 
PROMOTING  THE  ERECTION  OF  PLACES  OF 
WORSHIP. 

Loss   vii.   S. — He  loveth    oar   nation,    and    he    hath    built   ma 
tijiiayogue.' 

It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  behold  in  the 
narratives  of  scripture,  frequent  instances  of  the 
triumphs  of  divine  grace  over  obstacles  utterly 
insurmountable  to    any   inferior  power,  and   even 

*  The  sermon,  of  which  the  brief  notes  arc  here  presented, 
was  the  last,  except  one,  that  Mr.  TIall  preached ;  though  the 
MOtea  seem  to  hare  been  prepared  for  a  ftinner  occasion.  It  waa 
delivered  on  the  Tnomiog  of  February  27,  1831,  the  Sunday 
previoiu  to  the  attack  wluch  termmated  in  death.  The  students 
in  the  Bristol  Education  Society  (an  institution  devoted  to  the 
pnrpEmition  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  Baptist  pcr- 
anation)  had  long  bocn  in  the  habit  of  preacliing  in  various 
nnail  places,  in  the  more  populous  and  WTetched  quarters  of  the 
city  of  Bristol ;  and,  their  labours  being  found  productive  of 
mue]i  good,  it  was  judged  cTpedient  to  erect  a  place  of  worship, 
wlocb  might  not  only  contain  the  several  smiiU  companies  thus 
OMembled,  but  accommodate  others  tliat  might  be  induced  to 
attend.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  was.  accordingly,  raised 
lor  this  purpose :  the  building  was  commenced  ;  and  in  order  to 
eontnbtite  towards  the  remainder  of  the  expense,  it  was  proposed 
to    make   a   cDllection   in    Broadmead    chapel.     Mr.    Hall   \'cry 
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striking  examples  of  transcendent  piety,  where, 
considering  the  actual  state  of  human  nature,  it 
was  least  to  be  expected.  In  these  instances  is 
verified  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  observation,  ''What 
is  impossible  with  men  is  possible  with  Grod." 

We  learn  that  no  combmation  of  external  cir- 
cumstances,—no  profession  or  situation  in  life, 
however  beset  with  •  temptation, — no  education, 
however  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  piety, — 
ought  to  make  us  despair  of  attaining  salvation* 

Are  the  habits  of  military  life  peculiarly  hostile 
to  piety,  and  is  it  difficult,  in  connexion  with  these> 
to  maintain  that  hiunility,  sobriety,  and  heavenly 
mindedness,  which  are  so  essential  tO'  religion? 
Qur  text  exhibits,  notwithstanding,  a  most  eminent 
saint  in  the  person  of  a  centurion.  Is  a  neglected^ 
or  what  is  still  worse,  a  perverted  education,  a 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  an  education 

warmly  seconded  the  project,  and  recommended  it,  with  great 
earnestness,  after  his  morning  sermon.  In  the  evening  he 
pir^tched  a  very  impressive  and  splendid  discourse  on  the  text— 
'*  Take  heed,  and  heware  of  covetousness,"  of  which  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  prepared  any  notes.  This  subject  he  meant 
to  apply  to  the  case  of  the  new  place  of  worship;  but  en 
exceedingly  heavy  rain  occasioning  a  comparatively  smaU  cMi-^ 
gregation,  he  stated,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  that 
it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  a  cause  in  which  he  felt  so  lively 
an  interest,  to  make  the  collection  when  much  fewer  persons  than 
usual  were  present ;  and  proposed  to  defer  it,  thenefore,  to  a  future 
occasion.  But,  alas  !  this  was  the  close  of  his  public  services ! 
and  they,  who  had  so  often  seen  his  countenance  beaming  with 
intellect,  benevolence,  and  piety,  and  listened  to  his  voice  with 
inexpressible  delight,  and  many  of  them  with  permanent  benefit, 
saw  and  heard  him  no  more ! — En. 
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from  which  religion  has  been  entirely  excluded, 
or  religious  principles  inculcated,  the  most  fatal 
ajid  erroneous  ?  Behold  an  instance  of  unparal- 
leled devotion  and  faith  in  a  Roman  centurion, 
a  heathen  by  birth,  and  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  conclude,  trained  up  in  the  practice  of  idolatry 
from  his  earliest  infancy.  Is  the  possession  of 
authority  apt  to  intoxicate  man  mth  pride,  and 
especially  in  proportion  as  that  authority  is  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  ?  We  have  here,  in  a  Roman 
officer,  a  pattern  of  the  deepest  humility.  Having 
occasion  to  apply  to  our  Lord  for  the  cure  of  his 
wrrant,  he  would  not  admit  of  his  giving  himself 
the  trouble  of  coming  in  person,  from  a  conviction 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  that  he  was  unde- 
Rerving  of  snch  honour.  Finally,  are  mankind 
apt  to  be  ill  affected  to  each  other  on  account 
of  difFercnce  of  national  character,  and  the  oppo- 
sition which  [exists  in  their  religion]  .'  The  oppo- 
atlon*  in  this  respect,  betwixt  the  Romans  and  the 
Jews,  was  as  great  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
Romans  were  devoted  to  idolatry,  and  looked 
UpoD  the  Jews,  who  refused  to  join  in  the  worship 
of  idols,  as  a  sort  of  atheists ;  they  hated  them 
for  their  singidarity  and  their  supposed  imnatural 
antipathy  to  aU  other  nations ;  and,  at  this  time, 
despised  them  as  a  conquered  people.  The  cen- 
turion, though  he  had  been  nursed  in  these  pre- 
judices, and  was  now,  by  very  profession,  employed 
in  maintaining  tlie  Roman  authority  over  Judea, 
yet  "  loved  the  Jewish  nation,  built  them  a 
VOL.  v.  X 
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synagogue,"  and  sought  an  interest  in  the  affections 
of  that  people ;  so  that  the  Jewish  elders,  sympa- 
thizing with  him  under  his  distress,  are  the 
bearers  of  his  message  to  our  Lord. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  hints  of  instruction  sug- 
gested by  the  character  which  they  here  give  of 
the  centurion. 

L  "  He  loveth  our  nation." 

We  have  already  remarked  the  superiority  to 
prejudice  which  this  trait  in  his  character  imphea. 
We  now  observe,  his  attachment  to  the  Jewish. 
nation  rested  on  solid  grounds ;  it  was  such  an 
attachment  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  a 
good  man  not  to  feel.  The  Jews  were  the  ordy 
people  in  the  world,  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
who  were  taken  into  an  express  covenant  >vith 
God.  To  them,  he  stood  in  a  relation  diflFerent 
from  that  which  he  sustained  towards  any  other 
people.  He  was  their  proper  national  head  and 
king.  The  covenant  on  which  he  became  so,  was 
entered  into  at  Mount  Sinai,  when  Jehovah  de- 
scended in  a  visible  manner,  uttered  liis  laws  in  an 
audible  voice,  and,  by  the  express  consent  of  the 
people,  conmmnicated  to  Moses  those  statutes  and 
ordinances  which  were  ever  after  to  form  the  basis 
of  their  poUty,  civil  and  religious,  and  a  perpetual 
barrier  of  separation  betwixt  them  and  other  nar 
tions.  Conducted  by  a  train  of  tiie  most  astonishing 
miracles  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  God  was  pleased 
to  dwell  amongst  them  by  a  miraculous  symbol,  ' 
and  to  make  them  the  depositories  of  true  religion. 
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Thus  the  will  of  God  was  known,  and  his  wor- 
ship celebrated,  whilst  surrounding  nations  were 
sunk  in  the  deepest  ignorance.  A  succession  of 
prophets  was  raised  up  at  different  periods ;  a 
body  of  inspired  truths  was  communicated ;  a 
peculiar  system  of  providence  estabUshed,  as  far 
as  their  affairs  were  concerned ;  and  a  series  of 
predictions  preserved,  by  which  an  expectation  was 
excited  of  the  appearance  of  a  divine  person  of 
their  race,  who  was  to  be  the  "light  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," "  the  glory  of  Israel,"  the  person  in  whom 
"  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed." 
These  high  privileges  and  prerogatives  are  thus 
enumerated  by  St.  Paid :  "  Who  am  an  Israelite, 
of  whom  is  the  adoption,  and  tlie  glory,  and  the 
covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
promises ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  God 
over  all  blessed  for  evermore." 

As  the  centurion  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
Supreme  Being  from  the  Jews,  either  by  con- 
versing vrith  them,  or  attending  [their  worship], 
he  necessarily  felt  himself  attached  to  that  nation. 

Religious  benefits,  as  they  are  incomparably 
superior  to  all  others,  lay  a  foiuidation  for  the 
strongest  attachment  among  men.  If  we  are 
taught  rightly  to  appreciate  spiritual  favours,  we 
shall  feel  veneration  and  respect  for  those  who, 
under  God,  have  been  the  instruments  of  con- 
veying them  to  us,  far  superior  to  what  we  feel 
towards  any  other  persons. 
x2 
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To  love  the  Jewish  nation  is  still  a  natural 
dictate  of  piety.  To  that  nation  we  are  indebted 
for  the  records  of  inspiration,  and  the  hght  of  the 
gospel;  for  the  men,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Spirit,  composed  the  former  and  pubhshed  the 
latter  among  the  pagans,  were  all  Jews.  Mosea 
and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  let  it  be 
remembered,  were  Jews  ;  and  though  the  Israelitish 
race  are  for  the  present  suffering  the  vengeance 
of  the  Almighty  for  rejecting  the  Messiah,  the 
blessings  yet  in  reserve  for  them,  to  be  bestowed 
at  a  future  season,  are  great  and  signal.  Separated 
for  a  time  from  the  church  of  God  for  their  un- 
belief, the  period  of  their  exaltation  is  deferred ; 
but  their  glory  is  not  extinguished  :  "  As  concern-  ' 
ing  the  gospel,  they  are  enemies  for  your  sokes': 
but  as  touching  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for 
their  fathers'  sakes.  For  the  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance."  They  are  the  seed 
of  a  glorious  church,  tlie  stock  which  remains  in 
the  earth  ;  but  which,  at  a  ftiture  time,  will  revive 
and  flourish  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  send 
forth  its  branches  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  Though 
they  have  long  lain  "  in  the  valley  of  vision  till 
their  bones  are  become  very  dry,"  yet  the  Lord 
in  his  omi  time,  and  that  not  a  remote  one,  will  , 
''  call  to  the  four  winds,  the  Spirit  of  God  will  | 
revive  them,  their  sinews  will  come  upon  their 
flesh,  will  cover  them,  and  they  shall  live."  As 
the  Jews  were  the  first  instruments  in  converting 
the  nations  to  the  faith  of  Jesus,  so,  we  doubt  not. 
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it  18  to  them  the  lionour  is  resen'ed,  of  the  final 
aiid  universal  propagation  of  the  gospel :  For 
"  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and 
the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles ; 
how  much  more  their  fulness?"  On  this  account, 
when  we  behold  the  miserable  outcasts  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  it  is  natural  and  proper  for  us  to 
feel,  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  do  on  beholding  a  prince  in  exile  ami  captivity, 
witii  the  difference  which  arises  from  the  certainty 
of  their  being  restored  to  more  than  their  former 
splendour ;  "  when  the  Deliverer  siiall  come 
from  Sion,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob." 

Was  the  Jewish  nation  an  object  of  respect  to 
the  devout  worshipper  of  God  ?  How  much  more 
are  the  servants  of  Christ  entitled  to  the  same 
respect !  The  servants  of  Christ  are  "  the  true 
circuracision,  who  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  rejoice 
in  Cluist  -Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the 
flesh."  They  succeeded  to  the  spiritual  privileges 
of  the  Jewish  church,  and  enjoy  them  in  a  still 
higher  degree.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ; 
they  are,  through  the  illuminations  of  the  Sun  of 
R^hteousness,  the  "  light  of  the  world,"  the  "  city 
set  on  a  hiU,  which  cannot  be  hid." 

The  love  of  God  will  never  fail  to  manifest  itself, 
by  sa\'ing  those,  in  every  sect  and  denomination, 
who  appear  to  be  partafters  of  his  holiness.  "  E\'ery 
one  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that 
is  begotten  of  bun."     With  all  their  imperfections. 
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true  christians  will  invariably  be  esteemed  by  d 
good  man  as  the  excellent  of  the  earth. 

Haying  contemplated  the  attachment  which  the 
centmion  displayed  to  the  people  of  God,  let  lis 
next  consider  in  what  manner  his  attachment  was 
evinced.  It  was  not  an  empty  profession^  pro- 
ductive of  no  fruit. 

II.  He  "  hath  built  us  as)magogue."  The  original 
words  are  more  emphatic :  "  It  is  he  who  built  u$ 
a  synagogue''  Synagogues  were  places  of  worship, 
where  the  Jews  were  wont  to  assemble  on  their 
sabbath,  to  hear  the  law  and  the  prophets  read 
and  interpreted,  accompanied  with  suitable  ex- 
hortations to  the  people,  and  to  present  prayer 
and  praise  to  God.  Wherever  ten  Jews  resided, 
who  were  at  leisure  to  attend  the  worship  of  God 
at  ordinary  times,  as  well  as  on  the  sabbath,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish*  rabbies,  a  S3magc^e 
ought  to  be  erected.  Thither  the  people  resorted, 
not  only  to  hear  the  law,  but  also  to  oflfer  lip  their 
supplications ;  the  times  of  prayer,  which  were  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  corresponding  to  the  times  of  pre- 
senting the  morning  and  evening  incense.  These 
buildings  for  public  worship  were  very  much  mul- 
tiplied :  at  Jerusalem  there  were  many  himdreds 
of  them ;  at  Alexandria  they  were  also  prodigiously 
numerous ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  town,  where 
any  number  of  Jews  resided,  where  there  was  not 
one  or  more.  They  were  governed  by  a  coimcil 
of  elders,  over  whom  presided  an  oflScer,  called  the 
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angel  of  the  synagogue,  whence  the  title  of  angel 
is  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  Revelation  to  the 
presiding  elder,  or  bishop,  in  the  christian  church. 

In  each  synagogue  a  discipUne  was  established  for 
the  support  of  purity  of  manners ;  and  punishments 
were  sometimes  inflicted  on  notorious  transgressors 
of  the  law.  Thus  we  read  of  Saul,  afterwards 
named  Paul,  scourging  men  and  women  in  the 
synagogues. 

These  places  of  worship  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  rise  among  the  Jews,  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  :  at  least,  we  find  no 
distinct  traces  of  them  before ;  though  it  was  cus- 
tomary, even  m  the  days  of  EUsha,  to  resort  for 
instruction  to  the  prophets,  on  the  new  moons 
and  the  sabbaths. 

[Synagogues]  were  a  most  important  appendage 
to  the  temple-worship,  and  a  principal  cause  of  pre- 
venting the  Israelites  from  relaj>sing  into  idolatry,  to 
which  they  were  before  so  strongly  addicted.  In- 
stead of  assembling  at  Jerusalem  three  times  a  year, 
where  no  pubhc  instruction  was  delivered,  but  sacri- 
fices and  offerings  only  presented  by  the  priest,  the 
people,  by  means  of  synagogues,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  every  sabbath-day,  the  officiating  ministers 
publicly  harangued  the  people,  and  the  persons  who 
frequented  the  synagogue  were  united  in  religious 
society.  While  the  temple-service  was  admirably 
adf^ted  to  preserve  the  union  of  the  nation,  and 
to  prevent   innovations   in   the   pubUc   solemnities 
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of  religion,  the  synagogues  were  equally  calculated 
for  ail  increase  of  personal  piety,  and  to  perpe- 
tuate in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  knowledge 
of  revealed  truth.  After  these  were  established/  * 
degenerate  as  the  sons  of  Israel  became,  we  nevej 
read  of  their  relapsing  into  idolatry.  The  det 
nunciations  of  tlie  law  were  so  often  thundered  iQ 
tiieir  ears,  the  calamities  which  their  fathers  had 
suffered  for  this  offence  were  too  familiar  to  theis 
recollection,  ever  to  allow  them  thus  "  to  tempt 
the  Lord  to  jealousy."  ■:, 

There  is  undoubtedly   a  great  resemblance  b^-^  , 
twixt   the    edifices    erected    for   christian    worship 
amongst  us,  and  those  of  the  Jews,     They  appeal  ' 
to  me   to  bear  a  much   greater   analogy   to   tbtl  I 
synagogues  than  to  the  temple.     The  temple  waat  | 
a  single   building,  which  the   Israelites  were,  foir; 
bidden  to  multiply,  it  being  designed  to  be  a  centra 
of  union  to  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  the  imrv  ■ 
mediate  seat  of  the   divine  presence,  which   wa*  I 
confined  to  that  spot:    synagogues  might  be  builft  1 
at  pleasiu-e,  and  were  spread  over  the  whole  land; 
The  very  idea  of  a  temple  is  that  of  an  immediata 
habitation    of    the    Deity,    who    manifests    himsell  j 
there    in    a   supernatural    manner,  or,  at   least,  ii.  I 
believed  so  to  do  by  liis  votaries.     In  the  heatheifJ 
temples,    after    they    were    duly    consecrated,   tha  I 
gods,  in   whose   honour   they   were   erected,  wer^  I 
supposed  to  take  an  immediate  and   preternatural  I 
possession  of  them.     What  was  mere  pretence  oijl 
delusion    among   the   heathen,  was,  at  tlie  templtf  1 
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of  Jerusalem,  an  a'tvftil  reality:  the  Lord  visibly 
**  dwelt  betwixt  the  cherubim."  In  places  set  apart 
for  christian  worship,  there  were  no  such  visible 
tokens  of  the  presence  of  God.  The  manner  of 
his  presence  is  spiritual,  not  local ;  he  dwells  in 
the  hearts  of  his  worshippers.  St,  Stephen  taught 
^e  Jewish  nation,  that  it  was  one  of  the  distinc- 
tkms  of  the  christian  dispensation,  that  the  Highest 
no  longer  "  dwellcth  in  temples  made  with  hands." 
An  altar,  a  sacrifice,  and  a  priest,  were  the  ne- 
cessary appendages  of  the  temple.  But,  among 
christiaDS,  we  have  no  altar,  [properly]  so  called,  but 
tbe  cross ;  no  priest,  but  the  Son  of  God,  who  re- 
mfuneth  "  a  priest  for  ever ; "  and  no  sacrifice, 
bat  the  sacrifice  "  once  offered  for  the  sins  of 
the  world."  The  priestly  ofllce  of  Christ  put 
an  end  to  the  typical  priesthood  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron.  It  is  an  everlasting  priesthood,  and  admits 
of  no  rival  or  substitute.  In  popular  language, 
indeed,  we  give  the  appellation  to  that  order  of 
men  who  are  set  apart  to  minister  in  sacred  things ; 
and  it  is  of  no  consequence,  providing  we  recollect 
that  it  is  but  figurative  language,  not  designed  to 
be  rigorously  exact:  for  the  apostolic  definition 
of  a  priest,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  one 
"  taken  from  among  men,  and  ordained  for  men  in 
things  pertaining  to  God,  that  may  offer  both  gifts 
and  sacrifices  for  sins."  In  the  temple-ser\'ice,  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  regular  instruction  of 
the  people  in  the  principles  of  religion,  beyond 
what  the   more    serious   attention    might    call  out 
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from  the  typical  import  of  its  s 


,  which  V 


(  services,  ■ 

indeed,  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,"  and  i 
obscurely  pointed  to  the  Saiiour.  It  was  erected] 
as  a  place  of  national  rendezvous,  where  God  I 
gave  audience  to  the  people  as  their  temporal  I 
sovereign,  and  received  their  sm-ofFerings  and  I 
peace-offerings,  as  acknowledgements  of  their  of- 1 
fences  and  tokens  of  their  allegiance.  The  cer&^l 
monial  institution  was  then  in  the  highest  degree  1 
pompous  and  splendid.  Synagogues  were  est#^J 
blished,  it  has  already  been  observed,  for  tfafta 
worship  of  individuals,  for  the  instruction  of  thel 
people  in  rehgious  principles,  and  for  the  exercise  I 
of  prayer  and  devotion  every  sabbath,  as  well  ; 
on  other  suitable  occasions.  The  mode  of  worship  1 
was  plain  and  simple,  and  more  corresponding  tfrl 
the  genius  of  Christianity. 

To  this  we  must  add,  that  the  platform  of  thf 
church  was  framed,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  f 
of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  as  is  generally  acknow 
ledged  by  the  most  learned  men.  The  Scriptui 
were  read  and  intei'preted  in  both,  which  was  thea 
origin  of  preaching ;  prayer  was  addressed  to  God4 
in  the  name  of  the  congregation ;  each  was  go- 
verned by  a  council  of  elders,  over  which  one 
presided,  which  gave  birth  to  the  title  of  bishops ; 
and  irregularities  of  conduct,  and  errors  in  doc- 
trine, were  tlie  subjects  of  censure  and  animad- 
version. Excommunication  in  the  christian  church 
was  similar,  in  its  effects,  to  an  expulsion  from 
the   synagogue.      So   great    was    the    resemblance  ^ 
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bcbrixt  christian  assemblies  and  synagogues,  that 
they  are  sometimes,  in  scripture,  used  as  synonymous 
terms.  "  It'  there  come  into  your  assembly,"  says 
St.  James,  "  a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  or  goodly  ap- 
parel :"  in  the  original  it  is  synagogitc.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  that  close  analogy  we  have  traced, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  first  converts  to  Christianity 
were  principally  Jews,  who,  incorporating  themselves 
into  societies,  adopted,  as  far  as  they  were  peiinitted 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  usages  and  fonns  to  which 
they  had  so  long  been  accustomed. 

III.  The  passage  which  is  the  ground  of  this 
discourse  represents  the  conduct  of  the  centurion 
as  highly  praiseworthy  and  exemplary.  "  He  is 
worthy,"  say  the  Jewish  elders,  "  for  whom  thou 
shouldst  do  this :  for  he  loveth  our  nation,  and 
hath  built  us  a  synagogue." 

To  assist  in  the  erection  of  places  of  worship, 
providing  it  proceed  from  right  motives,  is  unques- 
tionably an  acceptable  service  to  the  Most  High. 
Whatever  extends  his  worship,  in  facilitating  the 
means  of  it,  is  directly  calcidated  to  promote  his 
glory  and  the  salvation  of  men,  with  which  the 
worship  is  inseparably  connected.  The  service 
and  worship  of  God  is  the  very  end  of  oiu-  crea- 
tion ;  the  perfection  of  it  constitutes  the  glory  of 
heaven;  and  its  purity  and  spirituahty,  in  whatever 
d^ree  they  subsist,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  earth. 

The  increase  of  places  dedicated  to  public  wor- 
ship ought  surely  to  be  no  matter  of  lamentation 
or  offence.    They  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
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increase  of  population.    It  is   this  which  render* 
that  accommodation  quite  inadequate    at   present} 
which  was  sufficient  in  former  times.     The  ediiicet  ■ 
devoted  to  the  estahlished  religion  in  our  countxHf  I 
are  plainly  too    few,  and   the    accommodation    a&  1 
forded  to  the  poor  especially  too  scanty,  were  thi  ] 
people  ever  so  well   disposed,  to  accommodate  aUl 
who  might  wish   to  resort  to  them.    Were  I  tdl 
advance  this  on  my  own  [authority],  I  am  #eB.l 
aware  it  would  be  entitled  to  little  weight.     I  nun 
be  allowed  to  corroborate  it  by  the  testimony  of  oMk] 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  church* 
of  England,  a  clergyman,  a  man  of  elevated  rank,  6tm 
enlarged  and  profound  observation,  and  of  exalted^l 
piety,*  wlio  notices  this  evil  in  the  following  terms  :-**  1 
"  Where  are  tlie  poor  in  our  large  towns,  where  ai%>  I 
the  poor  in  the  metropolis,  to  find  room  ?     One  t 
the  consequences  obviously  resulting  from  this  de' 
ficiency,  wherever  it  subsists,  of  accommodation  in  sl 
parochial  chm'ch  for  the  poor,  is  this,  that  they  an  I 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  frequenting  no  place  Of  i 
worship,  or  of  uniting  themselves  with  some  of  the 
methodists  or  dissenters.     Every  branch  of  the  alter- 
native has  been  adopted  within  my  knowledge.    Thafi  1 
Uiose  who  cannot  obtain  admittance  into  our  pla 
<rf'  worship  should  frequent  the  reh^ous  assembli 
of  some  of  our  brethren  in  Christ  who  differ  froii 
us,  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  thankfulness  to  on 
selves.    But  are  we  justified  in  driving  them  frovi 

*  'Mt.  Hall  here  alludes  to  Dr.   Ryder,  the  present  ( 
Bishop  of  LicMeid  and  Coventry. — Ed. 
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truth  which  we  regard  as  simple,  and  as  taught 
under  very  favourable  circumstances,  to  truth, 
blended  with  error,  or  presented  under  circum- 
stances of  disadvantage  ?"  The  preference  this 
writer  finds  for  his  own  denomination  is  such  as 
becomes  every  honest  man ;  while  the  favourable 
opinion  he  avows  of  the  designs  of  others  does 
honotu*  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart. 

Till  the  legislature  will  exert  itself,  by  adopting 
some  effectual  measures  for  the  more  extensive 
accommodation  of  the  people  in  parochial  churches, 
no  ealightened  friend  of  religion  will  complain  of 
the  supply  of  this  deficiency  by  the  exertions  of 
peisons  out  of  the  pale  of  the  establishment.  It 
is  above  all  tilings  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  glory  of 
God,  that  public  worship  should  be  supported  and 
upheld :  in  what  edifices,  or  with  what  forms,  pro* 
viding  heresy  and  idolatry  are  excluded,  is  a  con* 
sideration  of  inferior  moment.  We  do  not  dififev 
ii-om  our  brethren  in  the  establisliment  in  essen* 
dak ;  we  are  not  of  two  distinct  religions :  while 
we  have  conscientious  objections  to  some  things 
enjoined  in  their  pubhc  service,  we  profess  the 
same  doctrines  whicli  they  profess  ;  we  worship  the 
same  God ;  we  look  for  salvation  through  the  blood 
of  the  same  Mediator ;  we  implore  the  agency  of  the 
same  blessed  Spirit,  by  whom  we  all  have  access 
to  the  Father ;  we  have  the  same  rule  of  life  ;  and 
maintain,  equally  with  them,  the  necessity  of  that 
"  hoUness,  without  which  none  shall  see  the  Lord." 
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The  increasing  demand  for  new  places  of  woe- 
ship,  or  for  enlarging  the  old,  arises,  in  great  part^ 
from  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the  concerns 
of  religion. 


XXXIII. 

ON  THE  REWARD  OF  THE  PIOUS  IN  HEAVEN. 

Matt.  v.  12.'^Itejoicef  and  be  exceeding  glad :  for  great  is  jrmr 

reward  in  heaven. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  is  not  intended  to  extOH 
guish  or  impair  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  human 
mind ;  but  to  purify  and  refine  it,  rather,  by  direct- 
ing it  to  its  proper  objects.  It  proposes  to  transfer 
the  affections  from  earth  to  heaven, — from  a  world  of 
shadows  and  illusions,  to  a  world  where  all  is  real, 
Substantial,  and  eternal.  By  connecting  the  pre- 
sent with  the  ftiture,  by  teaching  us  to  consider 
every  event  in  its  relation  to  an  hereafter,  it  pre- 
sents almost  every  thing  under  a  new  aspect,  and 
gives  birth  to  such  views  of  human  life  as,  on  a 
superficial  observation,  appear  false  and  paradox- 
ical. What  can  appear  more  so  than  to  call  upon 
men  to  *'  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,"  when 
they  are  persecuted  and  reproached,  and  loaded 
with  every  kind  of  calumny?  Yet  such,  we  find, 
is  the  language  of  that  teacher,  who,  *'  coming 
from  above,  is  above  all." 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
justness  and  propriety  of  the  sentiment  contained 
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in  this  injunction,  when  it  is  added,  "  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  heaven."  A  consummation  so 
glorious  throws  a  lustre  over  all  the  preparatory 
scenes,  and  turns  into  an  occasion  of  joy  and 
exultation  that  from  which  we  should  otherwise 
recoil  with  horror.  We  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  welcome  the  short-hved  pains  which  are 
to  be  followed  by  eternal  pleasures,  and  those 
temporary  reproaches  which  will  be  compensated 
with  everlasting  glory. 

I.  The  felicity  which  awaits  those  who  persevere 
through  good  and  evil  report,  in  a  stedfast  ad- 
herence to  Christ,  is  frequently  expressed  in  the 
Scriptures  by  the  name  of  reward.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  remmd  you  that  this  term  is  not 
on  such  occasions  to  be  taken  in  its  most  strict 
and  proper  sense,  as  though  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  the  saints  deserved  eternal  felicity. 
Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  doctruie  of 
scripture,  and  the  feeUngs  of  a  real  christian,  than 
«ach  an  idea.  It  is  true,  the  inspired  writers 
evince  no  reluctance  to  employ  this  term.  Our 
Lord  declares,  "  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in 
the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a  prophet's 
reward ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man 
in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man  shall  receive  a 
righteous  man's  reward ;  and  whosoever  shall  give 
to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold 
water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  he  shall  in  no  wise 
lose  his  reward."*     "  Love  your  enemies,  and  do 

'   Mnn.  X.  41,  42. 
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good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again;  and-  ' 
your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  called  I 
the  children  oi"  the  Highest."*  St.  Paul  assures)  ] 
us,  "  Every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward :  i£  I 
any  man's  work  abide,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.''^'' 
"Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward." J-  i 
"  Thy  Fatlier  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  I 
thee  openly."  §  "Behold,  I  come  quickly;  and  my;  I 
reward  is  with  me,  to  give  to  every  man  accordii^  I 
as  his  work  shall  be."|]  But  still  we  must  neve»  j 
lose  sight  of  its  true  nature — that  "it  is  of  grace,  I 
not  of  debt."  It  is  what  the  infinite  condescension  I 
of  God  is  pleased  to  bestow  on  those  who  love 
[him],  not  what  any  inan  claims  as  equitably  dues  i 
for  our  best  performances  are  mixed  with  sinful  1 
imperfections,  which  need  themselves  to  be  par*  I 
doned ;  not  to  say  that  the  ability  to  perform  them  i 
is  the  effect  of  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  ;  t 
that  while,  in  one  sense,  they  are  our  deeds,  they  j 
are,  in  another,  his  donations. 

The    fehcity   which    God  will  bestow  upon    his  1 
faithful  servants,  may  be  properly  denominated  i 
reward,  on  the  following  accounts. 

1.  It  is  inseparably  joined  to  obedience,  and  i 
promised  as  a  motive  to  encourage  and  sustain  it:  I 
Christ  will  be  the  "  Author  of  eternal  salvation  to  J 
them,"  and  them  only,  **  who  obey  him."^ 

2.  It   will  be  bestowed  ex])ressly  as  a  mark  ofl 
approbation,  and  acceptance  of  the  obedience  i 


§  Matt.  -, 


t  1  Cor.  iii.  8,  14. 


X  Col.  ii.  18. 
1  Heb.  v.  9. 
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which  it  is  annexed.  It  will  be  bestowed  as  a 
token  and  demonstration  of  God's  complacency 
ill  righteousness.  "  Seeing  it  is  a  righteous  thing 
with  God  to  recompense  tribulation  to  them  that 
trouble  j'ou,  and  to  you  wlio  are  troubled,  rest 
with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  re- 
vealed from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels."* 
**  And  he  said  unto  him.  Well  done,  thou  good 
servant ;  because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very' 
litU«,  have  thou  authority  over  ten  cities,"f 

3.  The  reward,  the  felicity  bestowed,  will  be  pro-i 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  religious  improvementj ' 
"  to  the  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love."  We  art* 
reminded  of  those  who  are  "  saved  as  by  fire ;"  and 
of  those  who  liave  "  an  abundant  entrance  ;"  of  "  a 
righteous  man's,"  and  of  "  a  prophet's  reward  ;"  of 
sane  who  '*  sow  sparingly,"  and  of  others  who  "  sow 
bountifully,"  both  of  whom  shall  reap  accordingly. 

U.  Having  said  enough  to  establish  the  scripture 
idea  of  rewards,  I  proceed  to  the  more  immediate 
object  in  view,  which  is,  by  a  comparison  of  both, 
to  evince  the  superiority  of  heavenly  to  earthly 
rewards,  of  its  recompenses  to  those  of  time. 

li  The  rewards  of  heaven  are  certain.  Whether 
we  shall  possess  them  or  not  may  be  matter  o4' 
great  uncertainty,  because  it  is  possible  we  may 
aot  be  of  the  description  of  persons  to  whom  thej* 
are  promised.  The  heirs  of  salvation  may,  at 
certain  seasons,  entertain  doubts  of  their  finally 
obtaining  them ;  but  they  are  in  themselves  certain, 

•  2  The«.  i.  6.  7.  t  I.uke  xix.  17.    :" 
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since  they  are  secured  by  the  "  promise  of  Him 
who  cannot  lie." 

On  this  account  they  are  strikingly  contrasted 
with  earthly  recompenses.  The  most  passionate 
votary  of  the  world  is  never  certain  he  shall  possess 
an  adequate  recompense  for  all  his  toil,  and  care, 
and  earthly  sacrifices.  How  often  does  she  mock 
her  followers  with  delusive  hopes,  entangle  them 
in  endless  cares,  and  exhaust  them  with  hopeless 
and  consuming  passions  ;  and,  after  all,  assign  them 
no  compensation.  After  years  of  unremitting  fa- 
tigue and  unceasing  anxiety,  the  object  they 
have  pursued  eludes  their  grasp,  or  appears  as 
remote  as  ever,  til!,  at  the  close  of  life,  they  are 
compelled  to  sit  do\vn  in  hopeless  disappointment* 
and  confess  that  they  have  "  sown  to  the  wind, 
and  reaped  the  whirlwind."  Of  the  many  prize* 
which  the  world  exhibits  to  human  hope,  there  iSi 
not  one  whose  possession  is  certain ;  nor  is  there 
a  single  desire  with  which  she  inspires  her  votaries; 
but  what  is  liable  to  become  a  source  of  anguish* 
by  being  disappointed  of  its  gratification.  What^ 
ever  be  the  immediate  object  of  ptursuit,  succe« 
depends  on  circumstances  quite  out  of  our  power; 
we  are  often  as  much  injured  by  the  folly  of  others; 
as  by  our  own.  If  the  object  which  we  are  puTf 
suing  be  highly  desirable,  others  feel  its  attraction 
as  well  as  ourselves  ;  and  we  find  ourselves  en»t 
gaged  in  a  race  where  there  are  many  competitors,; 
but  only  one  can  gain  the  prize. 

How  different  it  is  with  heavenly  rewards  1     In 
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relation  to  them,  no  well-meant  eflFort  is  unsuc- 
cessful. We  lay  up  as  much  treasure  there  as  we 
sincerely  and  perseveringly  endeavour  to  accumu- 
late ;  nor  is  the  success  of  our  efforts  liahle  to  be 
defeated  by  the  jealousy  of  rivals. 

Our  attempts  to  promote  the  benefit  of  our 
fellow-creatures  are  estimated  according  to  their 
events  rather  than  their  intentions ;  and,  however 
Mncere  and  zealous  they  may  have  been,  unless 
they  are  productive  of  some  probable  benefit,  they 
are  treated  wth  neglect  and  ingratitude. 

How  diiferent,  in  regard  to  the  recompenses  of 
Heaven  !  He  will  reward,  not  only  the  services  we 
have  performed,  but  those  which  it  was  our  wish  to 
have  performed.  The  sincere  intention  is  recom- 
pensed as  well  as  the  deed.  "  Because  this  was 
in  thine  heart,  and  thou  hast  not  asked  riches, 
wealth,  or  honour,  nor  the  hfe  of  thine  enemies, 
neither  yet  hast  asked  long  life ;  but  hast  asked 
wisdom  and  knowlwige  for  thyself",  that  thou  mayest 
judge  my  people,  over  whom  I  have  made  thee  king: 
wisdom  and  knowledge  is  granted  unto  thee."* 
The  friendship  of  mankind  is  sometimes  as  much 
endangered  by  the  greatness  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred as  by  neglect ;  and  while  little  acts  of  atten- 
tion and  kindness  cement  the  ties  of  friendship, 
such  is  the  perverseness  of  human  nature,  that 
great  favours  weaken  and  dissolve  them. 

While  they  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages that  they  derive,  they  hate  the  obl^ation 
•  2  Chron.  i.  11. 
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which  they  entail ;  and,  feeling  themselves  faicapable 
of  making  an  adequate  return,  they  consult  at  once 
their  pride  and  their  indolence  by  foi^etting  it 
But  how  different  is  it  in  relation  to  the  Supreme 
Being  :  we  can  never  lay  Him  under  obUgation ;  yet 
his  kindness  disposes,  while  his  opulence  enables 
him,  to  reward  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

Many  are  so  immersed  in  meanness  and  folly, 
that  they  have  little  care  but  to  be  amused :  the. 
voice  of  truth  and  the  admonitions  of  wisdom  are 
discord  to  their  ear;  and  he  who  desires  to  con*^ 
ciliate  their  regard  must  not  attempt  to  do  them 
good,  but  must  soothe  their  pride,  inflame  their 
corruptions,  and  hasten  on  their  destruction.  They 
are  of  the  temper  of  Ahab,  the  king  of  Israel,  who 
caressed  the  false  prophets  that  lured  him  on  to  his 
ruin,  whilst  he  avowed  his  hatred  of  Micaiah,  be^ 
cause  he  "prophesied  evil  of  him  and  not  good."* 

The  disinterested  patriot,  who  devotes  his  nights 
and  days  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country, 
may  very  probably  fall  a  victim  to  its  vengeance, 
by  being  made  answerable  for  events  beyond  huma& 
foresight  or  control ;  and  one  unsuccessftil  imder^ 
taking  shall  cancel  the  remembrance  of  a  serieii  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements. 

The  most  important  services  frequently  fiiil  of 
being  rewarded  when  they  are  not  reconunended  by 
their  union  with  the  ornamental  appendages  of 
rank  or  fortune.  "There  was  a  little  city,  and 
few  men  within  it;  and  there  came  a  gres^t  king 

*  1  Kings  xxii.  8. 
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against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks 
against  it :  now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise 
man,  and  lie  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city;  yet 
no  man  remembered  that  same  poor  man.'"*  From 
these,  and  various  other  causes  that  might  be  spe- 
cified, we  see  how  uncertain  are  the  recompenses 
of  this  world,  and  how  delusive  the  expectations 
they  excite,  and  to  what  cruel  reverses  and  disap- 
pointments they  are  exposed. 

How  different  the  reward  which  awaits  us  in 
heaven  ;  how  infallibly  certain  the  promise  of  him 
that  cannot  lie;  how  secure  the  treasure  that  is  laid 
up  in  heaven,  which  "  lust  cannot  corrupt,  nor 
thieves  break  through  and  steal ! "  They  are  not 
liable  to  the  fluctuations  of  time  and  chance,  hut 
are  secured  by  the  promise  and  the  oath  of  God. 

II.  The  recompenses  of  heaven  are  satisfying;- 
How  far  this  quality  is  from  attaching  to  the  emo- 
luments and  pleasures  of  this  world,  universal  ex|)e- 
rience  can  attest.  They  are  so  far  from  satisfying, 
that  their  effect  uniformly  is  to  inflame  the  desires 
which  they  iail  to  gratify. 

The  pursuit  of  riches  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  the  most  seductive  which  occupy  the  attention 
of  mankind  ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  assume,  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  most  fascinating  aspect.  They  flatter  their 
votary  with  the  expectation  of  real  and  substantial 
bliss  ;    but  no  sooner  has  he  attained  the  portion  of 

Cto  which  he  aspired,  than  he  feels  himself 
e   as    ever  from  satisfaction.      The  same 
•  Eccles.  ix.  14.  15. 
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desire  revives  with  fresh  vigour;  his  thirst  for 
£a.rther  acquisitions  is  more  intense  than  ever ;  what 
he  before  esteemed  riches  sinks^  in  his  present  esti- 
mation^ to  poverty ;  and  he  transfers  the  name  to 
ampler  possessions  and  larger  revenues.  Say,  did 
you  ever  find  the  votary  of  wealth  who  could  sit 
down  contented  with  his  present  acquisitions  ?  Nor 
is  it  otherwise  with  the  desire  of  fame,  or  the  love 
of  power  and  preeminence. 

The  man  of  pleasure  is  still,  if  possible,  under 
a  greater  incapacity  of  finding  satisfaction.  The 
violence  of  his  desires  renders  him  a  continual  prey 
to  imeasiness ;  imagination  is  continually  suggesting 
new  modes  and  possibilities  of  indulgence,  which 
subject  him  to  fresh  agitation  and  disquiet.  A  long 
course  of  prosperity,  a  continued  series  of  indul- 
gences, produces  at  length  a  sickly  sensibility,  a 
childish  impatience  of  the  slightest  disappointment 
or  restraint.  One  desire  ungratified  is  sufilcient  to 
mar  every  enjoyment,  and  to  impair  the  relish  for 
every  other  species  of  good.  Witness  Haman,  who, 
after  enumerating  the  various  ingredients  of  a  most 
brilliant  fortune,  adds,  "  Yet  all  this  availeth  me 
nothing,  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting 
in  the  gate."* 

The  recompenses  of  the  world  are  sometimes 
just,  though  they  never  satisfy ;  hence  the  frequency 
of  suicide.  #♦«♦*♦ 

III.  The  recompenses  of  heaven  are  eternal. 

•  Esther  v.  13. 
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—  Thou  thalt  noi 
God  ii 


''•'  The  laws  given  to  the  Israelites  were  of  three 
kinds — ceremonial,  judicial,  and  moral.  The  cere- 
monial consisted  of  those  religious  observances  and 
rites  which  were  partly  intended  to  separate  the 
peculiar  people  of  God  from  surrounding  nations, 
and  partly  to  prefigure  the  most  essential  truths 
and  blessings  which  were  to  be  communicated  to 
mankind  at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  These, 
bwng  in  their  [nature]  typical,  necessarily  ceased 
when  the  great  personage  to  whom  they  pointed 
made  his  appearance.  The  judicial  laws  respected 
the  distribution  of  property,  the  rights  of  rulers 
and  subjects,  and  the  mode  of  deciding  contro- 
versies, together  with  a  variety  of  other  particulars 
relating  to  civil  poUty,  wliich  is  always  of  a  variable 
and  mutable  nature.  The  third  sort  are  moral : 
these  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the 
reciprocal  relations  in  which  God  and  man  stand 
towards  each  other,  and  are,  consequently,  un- 
changeable, since  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded  are  capable  of  no  alteration.  The  two 
former  sorts  of  taws  are  not  obligatory  upon  chris- 
tians ;  nor  did  they,  while  they  were  in  force, 
oblige  any  besides  the  people  to  which  they  were 
originally  addressed.  They  have  waxed  old,  de- 
cayed, and  passed  away.     But  the  third  sort  are 
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still  in  force^  and  will  remain  the  unalterable  stand- 
ard of  right  and  wrongs  and  the  rule  throughout  all 
[periods  of  time].  The  Ten  Commandments^  or 
the  "Ten  Words,"  as  the  expression  is  in  the 
original,  uttered  by  God  in  an  audible  voice,  from 
Mount  Sinai,  belong  to  the  third  clas&  They  are  a 
transcript  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  prescribes  the 
inherent  and  essential  duties  which  spring  from  the 
relation  which  mankind  bear  to  God  and  to  each 
other.  The  first  four  respect  the  duty  we  owe  to 
God,  and  the  last  six  that  which  we  owe  to  pur  fel^ 
low-creatures.  The  first  ascertains  the  object  c^ 
worship  ;  the  second  the  mode  of  worship,  forbidding 
all  visible  representations  of  the  Deity  by  pictures  or 
images;  the  third  inculcates  the  reverence  due  to 
tjiie  divine  name  ;  the  fourth,  the  observation  of  the 
sabbath,  or  of  a  seventh  pwl  of  our  time  to  be  der 
voted  to  the  immediate  service  of  God.  These  ten 
rules,  in  order  to  mark  their  preeminent  importance 
and  obligation,  were  inscribed  by  the  finger  of  God 
on  two  tables  of  stone,  which  Moses  was  commanded 
to  prepare  for  that  purpose.* 

Our  attention  is,  at  present,  directed  to  the 
third  of  these  precepts — "  Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  ; "  in  treating 
of  which  we  shall  endeavour — 

I.  To  determine  what  is  forbidden  in  this  com- 
mandment ;  and, 

*  Nay,  after  Moses  in  his  anger  and  grief  at  the  idolatry  of  the 
Israelites,  threw  down  and  hroke  the  first  tahles,  Jehovah  conde- 
scended to  write  these  ten  commandments  a  second  time.  See 
Exod.  xxxi.  18 ;  xxxir.  4,  26.  Deut.  x.  1 — 4.— Ed. 
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II.  The  grounds  on  which  this  prohibition  pro- 
ceeds. 

I.  In  considering  what  is  forbidden  by  the  pre- 
cept before  us,  it  were  easy  to  multiply  particulars ; 
but  the  true  import  of  it  may,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taJcen,  be  summed  up  in  tlie  two  following : — 

1.  It  forbids  perjury,  or  the  taking  up  the  name 
[of  God]  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  falsehood. 
Vanity  is  frequently  used  in  scripture  for  wicked- 
ness, and  particularly  for  that  species  of  wickedness 
which  consists  in  falsehood ;  and  after  all  tliat  has 
been  [advanced]  on  that  famous  saying  of  our 
Lord,  "  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak, 
they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judge- 
ment,"* it  is  most  probable  that  he  means,  by  idle 
word,  a  word  which  is  morally  evil,  partaking  of 
the  natiu-e  of  falsehood,  malice,  pride,  or  imp^u^ty. 
It  is  in  this  [view]  only,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  truth  of  our  Lord's  saying  can  be  soberly  and 
consistently  maintained.  When  the  pretended 
prophets  are  threatened  on  accoimt  of  their  utter- 
ing vain  visions,  the  vanity  ascribed  to  them  meant 
their  falsehood.  In  all  civilized  countries,  re- 
course has  been  had  to  oaths,  which  are  solemn 
appeals  to  God  respecting  a  matter  of  fact  for  the 
determination  of  controversies  which  could  not  be 
decided  without  the  attestation  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  of  other,  competent  witnesses.  Hence 
an  oath  is  said,  by  the  apostle,  to  be  "  an  end  of 
all  strile."f  To  take  a  false  oath  on  such  occa- 
•  Matt.  xii.  36.  f  Heb.  vi.  16. 
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sions,  which  is  the  crime  of  peijury,  is  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  violations  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  God  which  can  be  committed,  since  it  involves  ( 
two   crimes  in   one ;   being  at   once  a  deliberate 
insult  to  the  majesty  of  God,  and  an  act  of  the : ' 
highest  injustice  towards  our  fellow-creatures. 

A  perjured  person  is,  accordingly,  branded  with 
infamy,  as  well  as  subjected  to  severe  punishment, . 
which  is  equally  demanded  by  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  welfare  of  society.  It  may  be  reasonably  'j 
hoped  there  is  no  person  in  this  assembly  who  has  > 
been  guilty  of  this  crime,  or  is  under  any  strong  i 
temptation  to  commit  it.  But  I  cannot  omit  tliis . 
opportunity  of  expressing  regret  that  the  multiphca*  - 
tion  of  oaths  by  the  legislature,  in  the  affairs  of. 
revenue  and  of  commerce,  has  tended  to  render  1 
them  too  cheap,  and  has  greatly  diminished  the  J 
horror  with  which  the  very  idea  of  a  false  oath  j 
ought  to  be  accompanied.  Though  it  is  always  J 
lawful  to  swear  to  a  fact  of  which  we  are  well  as-  i 
Bured,  at  the  requisition  of  a  magistrate  or  a  pubhc  ■ 
functionarj' ;  yet  it  deserves  the  attention  of  a  chris- 
tian legislator,  whether  the  introduction  [of  oaths] 
on  e^'ery  the  slightest  occasion,  can  ha\e  any  other 
tendency  th<m  to  defeat  the  purpose,  by  rendering 
them  of  no  authority ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  blow 
which  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  public  morals. 

K  it  was  a  complaint  made  by  an  ancient  pro- 
phet, "  By  reason  of  swearing  the  land  moumeth," 
we  have  assuredly  not  less  reason  to  adopt  the 
same    complaint.       Perjury,  it  is   to    be    feared. 
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an  epidemic  vice  in  this  nation.  Among  many 
it  is  reduced  to  a  system ;  and,  awful  to  relate, 
there  is,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  a  tribe  of  men 
who  make  it  their  business  to  take  false  oaths  at 
the  custom-house,  for  which  they  are  paid  a  stated 
price.  The  name  by  which  these  wretched  men  are 
known  is,  it  must  he  confessed,  highly  apposite ; 
they  are  styled  damned  souh.*     But  to  proceed. 

2.  Tile  second  way  in  which  this  precept  is 
violated,  is  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  God 
on  triWal  occasions ;  in  familiar  discourses,  whether 
it  be  in  mirth  or  in  anger.  There  are  some  men 
who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  interlarding 
their  common  discourses  with  the  name  of  God ; 
generally  in  the  form  of  swearing,  at  other  times 
in  the  language  of  cursing  and  execration,  without 
any  assignable  motive,  except  it  be  to  give  an  air 
of  superior  spirit  and  enei^  to  their  language. 
The  mention  of  the  Deity  is  often  so  introduced 
as  evidently  to  appear  a  mere  expletive :  nor  is 
any  thing  more  common  than  to  hear  such  persons 
declare  they  absolutely  mean  nothing  by  it.  When 
persons  of  this  description  are  inflamed  with  anger, 
it  is  usual  for  them  to  express  their  resentment  in 
the  form  of  the  most  dreadful  execrations,  wishing 
the   damnation   of  their    fellow-creatines.      There 

•  On  Friday,  the  12th  of  July,  1831.  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  d^trud  in  the  House  of  Peers,  on  introducing  a  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  oaths  in  certain  government  departments,  that 
Ifl.OOfI  oaths  were  taken  in  the  department  of  the  Customs,  and 
12,000  in  that  of  the  Excise,  during  the  preceding  year. — Ed. 
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are  miiltitudes  who  are  scarce  ever  heard  to  make 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Deity  but  upon  such 
occasions. 

To  evince  the  criminality  and  impiety  of  this 
practice^  let  me  request  your  serious  attention  ta 
the  following  considerations : — 

(1.)  The  practice  of  using  the  name  of  God  ow 
slight  and  trivial  occasions  is  in  direct  opposition, 
not  only  to  the  passage  [selected  for  our  medita- 
tion], but  also,  to  a  variety  of  others  which  identify 
the  character  of  God  with  his  name.  He  demands 
the  same  respect  to  be  paid  to  his  name  as  to 
himself.  When  the  prophet  Isaiah  foretells  the 
propagation  of  true  religion,  he  expresses  it  in 
the  following  terms: — ^''They  shall  sanctify  my 
name,  and  sanctify  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  and 
shall  fear  the  God  of  IsraeL"*  ''I  will  sanctify  my 
great  name."f  The  piety  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  is 
thus  expressed : — *'  My  covenant  was  with  him  of 
life  and  peace;  and  I  gave  them  to  him  for  the 
fear  wherewith  he  feared  me,  and  was  afraid 
before  thy  name?" J  *'  I  am  a  great  King,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  my  name  is  dreadftil  among 
the  heathen."  §  The  respect  which  God  payB  to 
his  name  is  a  frequent  plea  with  the  saints  of  God 
in  their  supplications  for  mercy :  ^^  What  wilt  thou 
do  unto  thy  great  name  ?"||  ''If  thou  wilt  not 
observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  that  are 
written    in    this    book,    that    thou    mayest    fear 

*  Isa.  xxix.  23.  f  Ezek.  xxxvi.  23.  X  ^^'  ^*  ^* 

§  Mai.  L  14.  II  Josh.  vii.  9. 
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this  glorious   and    fearful    name,   The   Lord   thy 
God."* 

When  our  Lord  directs  us  to  pray  that  all  due 
reverence  [be  given  to  that  name],  he  expresses 
it  thus — "  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  It  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  as  there  were  "  gods  many,  and 
lords  many,"  among  the  heathen,  to  distinguish 
himself  from  these  pretended  deities,  he  was 
pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  Abraham  and  to  his 
descendants  under  the  peculiar  name  of  Jehovah, 
which  signifies  essential,  independent,  and  un- 
changing existence.f  The  reverence  paid  to  this 
name  amongst  the  Jews  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  possible  height :  it  was  never  pronounced 
ill  common,  nor  even  read  in  their  synagogues  ; 
but,  whenever  it  occun'ed  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
word  Adonai  was  substituted  in  its  place.  Among 
christians,  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  assume 
any  appropriate  appellation ;  but,  as  the  existence 
of  the  pretended  deities  is  entirely  exploded,  the 
term  God  invariably  denotes  the  One  Supreme. 
The  meaning  of  it  is  no  longer  ambiguous,  it 
always  represents  the  true  God ;  and  whatever  re- 
spect was  justly  due  to  the  name  Jehovah  amongst 
the  Jews,  is  equally  due  to  that  term  which  is 
appropriated  among  christians  to  denote  the  exis- 
tence and  perfections  of  the  same  glorious  Being. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  when  we  are  tauglit  to 
pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hallowed,  the 
meaning  of  that  petition  [is]  that  [the]  appellation, 

•  DeuL  KKviiL  58.  t  See  pp.  1— fl. 
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whatever  it  be,  by  which  the    Supreme  Being,  in 
the    various  languages  of  the   world,    is    denoted, 
may  be  duly  reverenced.      The  term  God  amongr 
christians   is   no   more   ambiguous   than    the  term 
Jehovah  among  the  Jews ;  it  denotes  one  and  the 
same  object ;    and  it  is,    therefore,  as  criminal  for 
us  to  use  the  one  mth   !e\ity,  as  a  similar  treat- 
ment of  the  other  would  have  been  amongst  the  i 
Jews.       And  hence  it  is   manifest    that  the  whole  i 
spirit  of  the  passages  here  quoted,  respecting  the 
name  of  God,  is  applicable  in  its  full  weight  to  the 
subject    before    us,    and    directly   militates    against  | 
the  practice  we  are  now  condemning. 

(2.)  From  the  remarks  wliich  have  been  made; 
it  follows,  that  the  practice  of  using  [his  name} 
lightly,  and  [on]  trivial  occasions,  is  an  infat 
lible  indication  of  irreverence  towards  God.  As 
there  is  no  [adequate]  method  of  communicating 
[thought]  but  by  words,  which,  though  arbitrary 
in  themselves,  are  agreed  ujson  as  the  signs  of 
ideas,  no  sooner  are  they  employed  but  they 
call  up  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  denote,  j 
When  language  is  established,  there  exists 
close  and  inseparable  connexion  between  words 
and  things,  insomuch  that  we  cannot  pronounce 
or  hear  one  without  thinking  of  the  other.  When- 
ever the  term  God,  for  instance,  is  used,  it  excites 
among  christians  the  idea  of  the  incomprehensible 
Author  of  Nature :  this  idea  it  may  excite  with 
more  or  less  force  and  impression,  but  it  iuvariably 
excites  this    idea,  and  no  other.     Now,  to  connect  i 
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the  idea  of  God  with  what  is  most  frivolous  and 
ridiculous,  is  to  treat  it  with  contempt ;  and  as  we 
can  only  contemplate  [objects]  under  their  ideas, 
to  feel  no  reverence  for  the  idea  of  God  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  to  feel  a  contempt  for  God,  He 
who  thinks  of  [the  name  of]  God,  without  being 
awed  by  it,  cannot  pretend  to  he  a  fearer  of  God  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  use  tfie  name  of  God  hghtly 
and  uimecessarily  without  being  in  that  predica- 
ment. It  is  evident,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that 
such  a  man  is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  God 
without  the  least  reverential  emotion.  He  could 
not  associate  the  idea  of  God  with  levity,  buf- 
foonery, and  whatsoever  is  mean  and  ridiculous, 
if  he  bad  not  acquired  a  most  criminal  insensibility 
to  his  character,  and  to  all  the  awful  peculiarities 
it  involves.  Suppose  a  person  to  be  penetrated 
with  a  deep  contrition  for  his  sins,  and  a  strong 
apprehension  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  sus- 
pended over  him ;  and  are  you  not  [immediately] 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  his  using  tlie  name  of 
the  Being  who  is  the  object  of  all  these  emotions 
as  a  mere  expletive  !  Were  a  person  to  pretend 
to  the  character  of  a  humble  penitent,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain, 
in  the  way  to  which  we  are  now  alluding;  would 
you  give  the  smallest  credit  to  liis  pretensions  ? 
How  decisive,  then,  must  that  indication  of  irre- 
verence be,  which  is  sufticient  to  render  the  very 
profession  of  repentance  ridiculous ! 

But   this   practice   is   not    only    consistent   with 
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that  branch  of  religion  which  [constitutes]  repen- 
tance ;  it  is  equally  inconsistent  with  sincere,  much.  , 
more  with    supreme,  esteem   and  veneration.     No  i 
child  could  bear  to  liear  the  name  of  a  father, 
whose  memory  he  highly  respected  and  venerated, 
treated  in  the  manner  in  which  the  name  of  the  , 
Supreme  Being  is  introduced.     It  would  be  felt  and  | 
resented  as  a  high  degree  of  rudeness  and  indignityu  ; 
There  is,  in  short,  no  being  wliatever,  who  is  the 
object  of  strong  emotion,  whose  distinguishing  apt'  | 
pellations  could  be  mentioned  in  this  manner  witb-  | 
out  the  utmost  absiu-dity  and  indelicacy.     Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  tliat  the  taking  the  name 
of  God  in  vain  infallibly  indicates  a  mind  in  which 
the    reverence  of  God    has    no   place.      But  is  it  i 
possible  to  conceive  a  state  of  mind  more  opposite  | 
to  reason  and  order  than  this  ?      To  acknowledge  I 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  our  Maker  and  I 
Preserver,  possessed   of   incomprehensible  perfect  I 
tiotis,  on  whom  we  are  totally  dependent  throu^^  i 
out  every  moment  of  duration,  and  in  every  8ta^  J 
of  our  existence,  without  feeling   the    profoundeSt  | 
awe    and    reverence    of    him,   is   an    iraproprietyv  J 
a   moral    absurdity,    which    the    utmost   range   of  I 
language  and   conception    is   inadequate   to  painti  f 
If  we  consider  the  formal  nature  of  sin  as  a  dof  J 
hberate  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  it  resolve^  I 
itself  chiefly  into  this,  that  it  implies  a  contempt  of  "I 
infinite  majesty,  and  supreme  power  and  authorityl  T 
This    disposition   constitutes    the    very    core    and  | 
essence  of  sin.      It  is  not  merely  the  character  of  1 
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the  wicked,  that  they  contemn  God ;  it  enters  deeply 
into  the  character  of  wickedness  itself;  nor  is  there 
a  heavier  charge,  amongst  their  complicated  crimes, 
adduced  against  the  ancient  Israelites,  than  that 
they  "  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  their  salvation,"* 

With  respect  to  the  profane  oaths  and  exe- 
crations which  most  of  those  who  are  habituated 
to  "  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain"  frequently 
utter,  when  they  are  transported  with  emotions  of 
anger,  their  criminahty  is  still  greater,  as  they 
approach  the  confines  of  blasphemy.  To  hurl 
damnation  at  our  fellow-creatures,  whenever  they 
have  fallen  under  our  displeasure,  is  precisely  the 
conduct  of  the  fool  described  by  Solomon,  who 
"  casteth  about  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  and 
saith.  Am  not  I  in  sport  ?"f 

We  will  do  them  the  justice  of  supposing  that 
they  are  far  from  really  wishing  the  eternal  de- 
struction of  their  fellow-creatures ;  hut,  admitting 
this  to  be  the  case,  admitting  they  have  no  such 
intention,  is  not  this  more  than  to  insinuate  that 
these  terms  have  absolutely  no  meaning,  and  that 
the  sanction  of  the  divine  law,  the  punishment  of 
a  future  state,  have  no  such  existence,  but  are 
become  mere  figures  of  speech ;  that  Christianity  is 
exploded,  and  that  its  most  awful  doctrines,  like 
the  fables  of  pagan  superstition,  serve  only  the 
purpose  of  illusion  ?  Is  it  possible  for  him  who 
lives  mider  an  habitual  conviction  of  there  being  an 
eternal  state  of  misery  reserved  for  the  impenitent, 
•  Deut.  xsxii,  15.  f  Prov.  xxvi.  18,  19. 
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to  [advert  to]  the  terrors  of  that  world  on  every 
slight  occasion,  to  give  additional  force  to  the  ex- 
pression of  his  anger  ? 

(3.)  The  practice  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  in 
vain  is  not  only  a  gi'eat  indication  of  want  of 
reverence  for  God,  but  is  calculated  to  wear  out 
all  serious  religion  from  tlie  mind.  The  effect  of, 
associating  the  most  awful  words,  expressive  of. 
religious  objects,  with  every  thing  which  is  mean 
and  degrading,  is  adapted,  in  the  highest  degree 
to  sink  tliem  into  contempt.  He  who  has  reflected 
the  least  on  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  must  be 
aware  of  the  importance  of  association,  or  of  that 
principle,  in  consequence  of  wliich  ideas  and 
emotions,  which  have  been  frequently  presented  to 
the  mind  at  the  same  time,  naturally  recall  each 
other.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  law  of  natiu-e,  princi- 
pally, that  habits  are  formed,  and  that  the  links 
which  connect  things  in  the  memory  are  consti- 
tuted. By  \nrtue  of  this  it  is  that  objects,  which 
have  been  frequently  presented  along  with  lu- 
dicrous and  ridiculous  circumstances,  acquire  d 
character  of  ridicule.  Hence  the  art  of  turning 
persons  or  things  into  ridicule  is  to  place  them 
in  juxtaposition  with  what  is  low  and  trivial ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  emotion  of  contempt 
excited  by  the  latter  is  made  to  adhere  to  the 
former,  and  stamps  them  with  a  similar  character. 
These  remarks,  obvious  as  they  are,  may  be  suft' 
ficient  to  evince  the  pernicious  effect  of  taking  the 
Lord's  name  in  vain.     Though  it  is  not  the  formal 
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design  of  those  who  indulge  this  practice  to  turn 
the  most  sacred  objects  iiito  ridicule,  it  perfectly 
answers  that  purpose,  as  much  as  if  it  were  their 
professed  intention. 

The  practice  [whose  evils]  we  are  endeavouring 
to  [point  out],  will  be  more  certainly  productive  of 
that  effect,  because  it  is  usually  connected  with  a 
total  absence  of  the  mention  of  God  on  all  other 
occasions.  Among  this  description  of  persons,  the 
name  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
punishments  of  eternity,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  intro- 
duced, but  in  the  way  of  profanation. 

If  the  most  awful  terms  in  religion  are  rarely  or 
never  employed  but  in  connexion  with  angry  or 
light  emotions,  he  must  he  blind  indeed  who  faik  to 
perceive  the  tendency  of  such  a  practice  to  wear 
out  all  traces  of  seriousness  fi-om  the  mind.  They 
who  are  guilty  of  it  are  continually  taking  lessons 
of  impiety ;  and  their  progress,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  proportioned  to  what  might  be  expected. 

(4.)  The  criminality  of  taking  the  Lord's  name 
in  vain  is  enhanced  Ijy  the  absence  of  every  reason- 
able temptation.  It  is  not,  Uke  many  other  vices, 
productive  of  eitlier  pleasure  or  emolument;  it  is 
neither  adapted  to  gratify  any  natural  appetite  or 
passion,  nor  to  tacilitate  the  attainment  of  a  single 
end  which  a  reasonable  creature  can  be  supposed 
to  have  in  view.  It  is  properly  the  "  superfluity  of 
naughtiness,"  and  can  only  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  peppercorn  rent,  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
denl's  right  of  superiority.  It  is  a  vice  by  which 
z2 
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no  man's  reputation  is  extended^  no  tnati's  fott^ne 
is  increased^  no  man's  seiisnal  gratifications  arir 
augmented.  If  we  attempt  to  analyze  it^ithd  ii^ujcief 
it  to  its  real  motive,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  tdtil 
loss  to  discover  any  other  than  irreligioils  ostetite^- 
tion,  a  desire  of  convincing  the  world  that  its*  jJei^^ 
petrators  are  not  under  the  restraint  ^6t  reli^i^ 
fear.  But  as  this  motive  is  most  iinpiotis  aiid  d6« 
testable,  so  the  practice  arising  from  it  is  ilot  a^  ^all 
requisite  for  that  purpose;  since  the  pieffibiisl  wBo 
[persist  in]  it  may  safely  leavfe  it  tb '  oiJier  pidi^  l)f 
thfeir  chairacter  to  eioneiiatte  them  firbm  'th^^'j^S^- 
picion  of  their  bieitlg  ffearets  of  GWd.  We  ti^  Ifetfe 
to  remind  them  thait  t*rty  are  iti  n6  dattgfel:  df  b^ttg 
clatised  with  the  pious,  either  in  thi^  World  io<^iri»ffittk 
which  is  to  come;  and  may  therefcfre  safe9y^spU6 
themselves  the  trouble  of  inscribing  the  iraihi^  ^ 
their  master  on  their  foreheads.  Theyttrfe'ndt  ^ 
near  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  to  be  liable  '  tb  ^ 
mistaken  for  its  subjects. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  IMPORT  OF  THE  NAME, 

CHRISTIANS. 

Acts   xi.    26. — And  the   disciples  were   called   Christians   firzt 

at  Antioch, 

It  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  God  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil;  and  by  the  powerfiil  superin- 
tendence of  his  providence,  to  overrule  the  most 
untoward  events,  and  render  them  conducive  to 
the  ends  of  his  glory  and  the  good  of  his  people. 
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The  persecution  which  arose  upon  the  death  of 
Stephen  affords  a  striking  instance  of  this  ;  whence 
the  disciples  being  all  scattered  and  dispersed,  be- 
sides the  apostles,  went  everywhere  preaclnng  the 
word ;  in  consequence  of  wliich,  the  neighbouring 
districts  and  provinces  were  much  sooner  visited 
with  the  liglit  of  the  gospel  than  they  would  have 
been  but  for  that  event. 

Had  the  church  of  Jerusalem  continued  to  enjoy 
[it}  undisturbed,  in  that  abundance  of  spiritual 
pro^erity  which  attended  it,  and  in  the  endear- 
ments of  the  most  exalted  friendship,  they  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  been  indisposed  to  separate, 
and  the  precious  wheal  would  have  been  accumu- 
lated in  one  spot.  By  the  violence  of  persecution 
this  happy  society  was  broken  up :  the  disciples 
found  it  necessary,  according  to  the  direction  of 
thdr  divine  Master,  to  flee  to  other  cities ;  where, 
inflamed  with  the  desire  of  magnifying  Christ, 
and  of  sa\'ing  souls,  they  distributed  the  precious 
treasure  of  the  gospel.  Thus  the  clouds  which 
the  wind  had  scattered  descended  in  rich  and 
copioixs  showers  to  refresh  and  render  fruitful 
the  earth :  "  And  at  that  time  there  was  a 
great  persecution  against  the  church  that  was  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad 
throughout  the  regions  of  Judsea  and  Samaria, 
except  the  apostles:  and  they  that  were  scattered 
abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word."* 


J  Ofll  Tmc  'yif'fM  >iit  I'l  jfJjii"  -jih 
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Among  other  places  where  the  go^el  was 
planted,  on  this  occasion^  was  Antioch,  a.  famous 
city  built  on  the  river  Orontes,  and  the  capital  of 
Syria,  where  the  kings  of  Syria,  the  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  usually  resided.  This  city 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  instruments  chiefly  employed  in  this  work 
appear  to  have  been  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cjnreqe, 
who,  when  they  were  come  to  this  city  for  the 
first  time,  spoke  to  the  Greeks,  (that  is^  the  pagan 
inhabitants  of  the  city,)  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Much  success  crowned  their  labours  ;  or,  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  The  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great  number 
believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord,** 

This  is  the  first  instance  we  meet  with  in  sacred 
writ  of  the  gospel  being  preached  to  the  heathen. 
Though  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had  receiyed 
from  their  Lord  a  commission  for  that  purpose, 
it  was  some  time  before  they  fiiUy  comprehended 
its  import,  or  attempted  to  execute  it.  By  a 
special  direction,  Peter  had,  indeed,  previous  to 
this,  communicated  the  gospel  to  Cornelius  and 
his  family;  but  no  general  attempt  had  hitherto 
been  made  to  p'pagate  ohrisLity  among^ 
idolaters. 

Until  this  time,  they  who  were  dispersed  from 
Jerusalem,  in  various  parts,  preached  the  gospel 
to   Jews   only.      The   introduction   of  the   gospel 
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into  Antioch  was,  therefore,  distinguished  by  the 
remarkable  circumstance  of  its  being  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  apostles'  commission  was 
executed  to  its  due  extent ;  and  the  treasures  of 
divine  truth  were  freely  proposed  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Gentiles.  It  was  here  the  hght  of  the 
word  first  began  to  dawn  on  benighted  pagans,  and 
that  the  heathen  began  to  be  "  given  to  Christ  for 
his  possession."  The  happy  union  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  lu  one  church,  and  the  breaking  do^vn 
of  the  middle  wall  of  partition  which  had  for  ages 
divided  tliem  from  each  other,  commenced  liere. 
That  ancient  oracle,  in  which  it  was  foretold  that 
"  God  would  enlarge  Japheth,  and  that  he  should 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  *  then  began  to  receive 
its  accomplishment.  Those  whom  Jesus  had  made 
"  fishers  of  men,"  and  who  had  hitherto  confined 
their  labours  to  the  scanty  rivulets  and  shallow 
pools  of  one  people,  began  now  to  "  launch  out 
into  the  deep,"  and  to  cast  their  net  in  the  wide 
ocean. 

When  tidings  of  these  things  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  far  from 
feeling  emotions  of  envy.  The  holy  apostles  were 
strangers  to  any  uneasy  sensation  on  finding  that 
event  accomplished  by  meaner  uistruments,  which 
they  had  neglected  to  attempt.  They  immediately 
"  sent  forth  Bamabas,  that  he  should  go  as  far  as 
Antioch ;  who,  wlien  he  came  and  saw  the  grace 
of  God,  was  glad,  and  exhorted  them,  that  with 
•  Gen.  ix.  27. 
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purpose  of  heart  they  would  cleave  to  the  Lord." 
His,  character  explains  his  conduct ;  for  "  he  was 
a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  aqd  of  ] 
faith ;    and  much    people   were    added    unto    tb* 
Lord." 

Not  satisfied  with  contributing  his  own  exertiow 
to  the  formation  of  the  work,  he  called  in  supe^of 
aid :  he  [went]  to  "Tarsus,  to  seek  Saul ;,  and  whep  4 
he  had  found  him  he  brought  him  to  Antipcb^".! 
Thus  this  church,  in  addition  to  other  extraordinaiy  | 
circumstances,  had  the  honour  of  heing  one  of  th« 
first  scenes  ui  which  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen-r  . 
tiles  laboured.     It  was  here  he   began    to  scatter  | 
those  celestial  sparks  which  soon  afttr  kindled  ,. 
general  conflagration  in  the  world-     "  And  it  cam^  i 
to  pass,  that  a  whole  year  they  assembled,  thenir  I 
selves  with  the  church,  aJid  taught  much  people,? 
Then  follows  the  circumstance  on  which  we  hayf 
founded  tliis  discourse:    "And  thf^y  , were , f^Ie^. J 
ohij^fcians  first  at  Antiocb.".  ,,1  )  ),,  ,i  ,//.,[ii;|  .„|"p| 
,j  I  J. ,  As  the  appellation  of  "  Christian"  was  ur^qtI'bI 
till  this  time,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  by  what  appe^  j 
lation  they  were  distinguished  previously.    From  the  j 
Sd'iptures,  it  appears  there  were  various  names,  by-  j 
which  the  followers  of  Christ  were  characterized^ .[ 
Among  themselves    the   most  usual  denomination'  j 
wasji , Brethren.    "And  we  came  theine«t  day.t^J 
Puteoli,    where  we  ,  found  brethren."*     "  If  ^yl 
niRn,"  saith  St  Paul,  "  tliat  is  called  a  brother, b«' J 
a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  with  such  \ 
.1  •  Actsxxviii.  13,  14.  ; 
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an  one  no  not  to  eat."*  They  were'  styled  "be- 
lievers:" "And  believers  were  the  more  added  to 
the  Lord,  both  of  men  and  women."-f-  They  were 
denominated  "  disciples  :"  "  There  went  with  us 
also  certain  of  the  disciples  of  Ca?sarea,  and  brought 
■with  them  one  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  an  old  disciple, 
with  whom  we  should  lodge."  J  Their  enemies,  by 
way  of  contempt,  styled  them  Nazarenes ;  thus 
Tertullus  accuses  Paul  of  being  "  a  ringleader  of 
the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,"  §  Of  similar  import  to 
this  was  the  appellation  of  Galileans,  and  the  term 
iSpt*f>,  or  sect,  meaning  by  that  a  body  of  men 
who  had  embraced  a  religion  of  their  own,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  established  by  the  law.  And  this 
appellation  of  Galileans  was  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  enemies  of  Christ  as  a  teiTn  of  re- 
proach as  late  as  the  time  of  Julian,  who  reigned 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centurj',  and  used 
it  incessantly  in  his  invectives  against  Christians. 
The  followers  of  Christ  were  also  styled  "men  of 
this  way  :" — "  And  1  persecuted  thia  watj  unto  the 
death."  II 

II.  Another  question  naturally  here  occurs — Was 
this  name  given  by  human  or  dirine  authority  1  On 
this  the  Scriptures  offer  no  certain  information,  nor 
can  any  thing  be  affirmed  with  confidence.  It  is 
not  at  all  probable  an  appellation  so  inoffensive, 
and  even  so  honourable,  originated  viith  their 
eflemies;    they  would  have  invented  one  that  was 
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more  opprobrious.    But  supposing  it  to  have  bee» 
assumed  first  by  the  disciples  themselves,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  they  would  have  ventm-ed  to  take 
a  step  so  important  as  that  of  assuming  an  appelW 
tiou  by  which  the  cliuich  was  to  be  distinguished 
in  all  ages,  without  divine  direction  ;  especially  at  a 
time    when   the  extraordinary    gifts    of  the    Spirit 
were  so  common,  and  in  a  church  where  prophets 
abounded.     For  "  there  were  in  the  church  that 
was  at  Antioch  certain  prophets  and  teachers ;  as 
Barnabas,  and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and 
Lucius  of   Cyrene,  and  Manaen,  which  had  been 
brought  up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  Saul."* 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  assmne  a  new 
appellation  without  recoiu-se  to  the  prophets  for  that 
direction ;  or  that,  supposing  it  to  have  had  no  other 
than  a  human  origin,  it  would  have  been  so  soon 
and  so  unanimously  adopted  by  every  part  of  the 
christian     church  ?     This    opinion    receives    somd  j 
countenance  from  the  word  here  used,  which  is  not  | 
in  any  other  instance  apphed  to  the  giving  a  name  I 
by  human  authority.     In  its  genuine  import,  it  bears  I 
gome  relation  to  an  oracle.-f"    Names,  as  they  are  cal-  j 
culated  to  give  just  or  false  representations  of  the  ] 
nature  of  things,  are  of  considerable  importance ;  ] 
so  that  the  affixing  one  to  discrimmate  the  follower*  J 


•  Acts  xiii.  1. 

-t"  Benson,  Doddridge,  and  oUiers,  think  tliat  the  word  x/V^'  1 
rlrai.  implies  that  it  wus  done  bi/  a  Jt'rine  direcUon.  But  Park-  I 
hwrtt  is  of  opinion  thai  the  passages  quoted  by  Doddridge  do  not  I 
bear  hini  out  in  his  interpretation. — V.a. 
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of  Christ,  in  every  period  of  time,  seems  to  have 
been  not  unworthy  of  diWne  interposition. 

III.  The  next  inquiry  which  arises  on  this  subject 
respects  the  propriety  and  import  of  this  name. 

1.  Of  its  propriety  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. It  has  always  been  usual  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  and  in  the  sects  arising  out  of  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  religion,  to  gi\e  to  the  partizans 
the  name  of  the  founder.  Thus  the  Platonists  were 
so  styled  from  Plato,  the  Pythagoreans  from  Pytha- 
goras, the  Aristotelians  from  ^Vristotle,  the  Saddu- 
ceans  from  Zadoc.  The  propriety  of  the  followers 
of  Christ  taking  their  name  from  him  was  still  more 
striking.  The  respective  leaders  we  have  men- 
tioned merely  communicated  their  opinions  to 
their  followers  ;  and  after  they  quitted  the  present 
[state],  had  no  further  influence  over  them ;  the 
conriction  ceased  for  ever.  It  is  far  otherwise  with 
the  disciples  of  Christ  ;  he  is  now  as  much  as  ever 
their  living  head ;  he  lives  in  tliem,  and  they  hve 
by  him.  To  them  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  natural  head  to  the  members.  It  is  not  a  civil, 
but  a  vital^ — not  a  temporary,  but  a  perpetual  and 
eternal,  \mion,  whicli  subsists  betwixt  Christ  and 
his  followers.  By  a  sacred  and  mysterious  influence, 
he  imparts  his  very  image  to  his  disciples  :  and  it  is 
surely  fit  they  should  receive  their  name  from  him 
from  whom  they  have  derived  their  nature. 

In  bestowing  the  appellation  of  Christians  on  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  God  may  be  considered  as  ful- 
filling that  gracious  declaration,  "  Thou  shalt  be 
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called  by  a  new  oame^  which  the  mouth  of  the  Lprd 
shall  name  ;"*  "  The  Lord  God  shall  slay  thee^ai^ 
call  his  servants  by  another  name/'f  tr;  r 

It  soon  began  to  prevail  to  the  exdumoB  .of 
every  other.  When  Peter  wrote  his  first  ejuistler 
it  seems  to  have  been  in  familiar  use:  ''If -any 
man  suffer  as  a  ChristiauQ^  let  ham  not  be.  shamed;! 
but  let  him  glorify  God  on  this  beludf."^  iJSitvJwi^^ 
styles  it  "that  worthy  name;"  it  is  jtrvly , a* i?^ 
excellent  wd  honourable,  ^pp^lktipn :,/'  Dp^^ftey 
not  blaspheme  th^t  WQi^hy.naapp,  by  vJmV  W 
are  called  ?"§  ^n  tJw  lW»W.;of.persecutiw?3„,tJ|P 
o^ly  question  ask?d  of  siwfe ,  as. : w?re  amigm^ii^ 
th^  tribunal  of .  .l^Ve  magistrate  yfj^,  *'  Ar(^  ^9^,  ,ia 
Christian  ?'!  Tq  answer rtjus  in  .the  ^^jE^oaativf  >iik9^ 
looked  upon  ^t4^), /every. w?!^:  to  justify  tjj^  pg9y 
ceeding  .to  theu^ost  ^xtrf^ties^.  .  A^^  in  ..t^ 
midst  of  tibue  sharped  to^^eujtSj  thp,  n^aij^^.ipu^ 
a  relief  .  and  refr^hn^ent . ;  in .  repeating  .  ^%  \  ,ea^ 
pause  of  agony,  ''I  w^  f  jChpstiafltp".;.,,!     t.  ti  ) 

2.  The  proper  impprt  pf .  this  nanW: :  is,  a, ,  follower 
of  Christ i:  it  denotes  one^  who  fi:om.jD;iati|r|^^,4^ 
liberation  and  .  an  unbiassed  min^i  ^  emb^acfss^ ;  ttbi? 
religion  of  Christy  receives  his.  docjtni^^  l)^^vi^ 
his  promises^  ^and  m^s  it  his  chief  hab^ual,  c^jre 
to  shap^  his  life  by  his  precept  awL  example.  . 

The  christian  and  the  n>an  .  of ,  the  wwld  are 
diametrically,  opposite  charactej;!^.; . ,  sipce  it  is.  a 
qhi^f  part  of  pur  Saviour's  d^s^,  and  the  great 

4:  1  Pet  lY.  16»  §  Jaukb  ii.  7^  ' 
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scope  of  his  religion,  to  redeem  us  from  the 
present  evil  world. 

Tlie  christian  is  one  who  professes  to  have 
attained  such  a  practical  knowledge  of  Christ  as 
engages  him  to  walk  even  as  he  walked.  The 
rules  by  which  he  lives  are  the  words  of  Christ; 
his  example  is  the  model  after  which  he  copies ; 
the  happiness  he  aspires  to  is  that  of  being  for 
^^'cr  with  the  Lord. 

Here  it  is  too  apparent  that  multitudes  assume 
the  name  of  christian,  to  whom  it  is,  in  strict 
propriety,  utterly  inapplicable.  Educated  in  a 
Country  where  Christianity  is  the  established  reli- 
^on,  tltey  acquiesce  in  its  truth,  or,  perhaps, 
neter  thought  the  inquiry,  whether  it  were 
true  or  not,  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage 
tWrir  attention.  But,  to  whatever  distinguishes 
thit Teal  christian — his  faith, his  hope,  his  charity; 
to  whatever  relates  to  a  spiritnal  union  with 
Christ — faith  in  his  Orifice,  delight  in  his  per- 
son, or  an  animating  hope  of  his  appearance,  they 
remain  total  and  contented  strangers.  They  have 
neither  any  share  in  these  things,  nor  are  dis- 
satisfied at  the  consciousness  of  not  possessing 
them.  They  feel  no  scruple  in  associating  the 
name  of  Christ  with  many,  perhaps,  of  the  vices, 
and  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  world.  This  assump- 
tion of  the  name  of  Christ,  without  aspiring  to 
the  least  resemblance  to  his  character,  has  done 
incalculable  injury  to  the  interest  of  religion.  To 
this,    more    than   to  any   other  cause,    we   must 
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ascribe  the  little  progress  vital  christiamtjr  haa 
made  in  the  worid.  It  is  [this]  diat  imboldens  the 
scoffer^  encourages  the  infidel^  the  ph>fligate^  the 
votaries  of  paganism^  and  seals  the  eyes  of  the 
impenitent  in  every  nation  in  deeper  and  more 
death-like  slmnber :  '*  For  the  name  of  God  is 
blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  you^  as 
it  is  written/'*  The  time  is  coming  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  will  vindicate  the  honour  of  that 
name  which  wicked  men  have  disgraced.  It  had 
been  better  for  them  not  to  have  named  the 
name  of  Christy  than^  having  named  it^  not  to 
depart  from  all  evil. 

IV.  Let  me  take  occasion  from  these  words  to 
urge  you  to  become  christians  in  reality  and  truth: 
The  name^  without  the  reahty,  will  oifly  augment 
your  guilt  and  aggravate  your  doom;  but  the 
possession  of  genuine  religion  vriU  add  unspeakably 
to  your  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter.  To 
be  a  partaker  of  Christ  is  to  be  at  peace  with  God ; 
to  have  peace  of  conscience,  to  possess  a  beneficial 
interest  in  all  things,  and  an  assiu'ed  hope  of  life 
everlasting.  He  came  that  you  might  have  life, 
and  more  than  life.  He  came  to  give  rest  to 
your  souls,  to  afford  you  strong  consolation 
under  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  support  irt  thii 
hour  of  death,  and  an  entrance,  when  your  mortal 
course  is  ended,  into  the  glory  to  be  revealed*  He 
is  ready  to  vanquish  your  spiritual  enemies  for 
you,   to  cleanse   you  from    all  impurities^  puilgc 

*  Rom.  ii.  24, 
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you  from  all  your  guilt,  and  make  you  "  meet  to 
be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light."  While  the  bare  profession  of  Christianity 
will  bestow  neither  profit  nor  delight,  the  pos- 
session of  it  in  reality  will  be  replete  with  both, 
and  will  afford  the  "  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."*  It  will 
deliver  you  from  a  thousand  snares  against  which 
there  is  no  other  relief;  emancipate  you  from  the 
bondage  of  a  multitude  of  degrading  passions,  and 
invest  you  with  the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God."  However  liglitly  you  may  esteem 
it  now,  be  assured  that  the  moment  is  coming 
when,  to  belong  to  Christ,  to  be  in  union  with 
him,  will  be  felt  to  be  a  greater  happiness  than 
to  be  master  of  the  world.  Every  other  honour 
will  fade ;  every  other  distinction  will  pass  away ; 
every  other  enjoyment  be  exhausted ;  while  the 
crown  of  righteousness  which  Christ  mil  give  to 
his  sincere  followers  will  shine  with  undecaying 
brightness  through  the  ages  of  eternity.  Let  the 
young  be  persuaded  it  will  add  unspeakable  grace 
to  tbe  charms  of  youth ;  temper  its  vivacity  with 
wisdom,  tincture  its  passions  with  innocence,  and 
form  it  for  a  happy,  useful,  and  honourable  life. 
It  will  be  an  ornament  to  youth,  a  safe  directory 
in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  a  staff"  and  a  consolation 
amidst  the  decays  and  infirmities  of  age.  To  see 
you  set  out  in  the  ways  of  Christ  will  afford  the 
highest   satisfaction   to   the   church   of  God;    the 

■  1   Tim.  iv.  8. 
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most  exalted  pleasure  to  your  parents^  who  watch 
every  movement  of  your  mind  with  parental  soli- 
citude, ready  to  rejoice  over  you  with  transport 
when  they  can  say  of  any  of  you,  as  it  was  said 
of  Saul,  "  Behold,  he  prayeth." 

V.  We  cannot  but  look  back  with  regret  to  the 
period  when  the  followers  of  Christ  were  known 
by  no  other  name.  Happy  period ;  when,  instead 
of  being  rent  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  spHt  into 
innumerable  divisions,  the  church  of  Christ  was 
*'  one  fold  under  one  Shepherd ! "  The  seamless 
coat  of  the  Redeemer  was  of  one  entire  piece  firom 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  world  was  divided  into 
two  grand  parties — christians  and  pagans.  This 
happy  state,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  occur  again: 
'^  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the 
sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp, 
and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice'  den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  my  holy  mountain:  for  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord."* 

In  consequence  of  a  more  copious  communi- 
cation of  the  Spirit,  some  of  our  differences  of 
opinion  will  be  removed,  and  *'  the  shepherds  will 
see  eye  to  eye,"  and  others  of  them  will  be  lost 
in  the  indulgence  of  christian  charity,  in  the  noble 
oblivion  of  love. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  party  names  must  subsist, 
let  us  carefully  watch  against  a  party  spirit;   tet 

*  Isaiah  xi.  6,  S,  9. 
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US  direct  our  chief  attention  to  what  constitutes 
a  christian,  and  learn  to  prize  most  highly  those 
great  truths  in  which  all  good  men  are  agreed. 
In  a  settled  persuasion,  that  what  is  disputed  or 
obscure  in  the  system  of  Christianity  is,  in  that 
proportion,  of  little  importance,  compared  to  those 
ftindamental  truths  wliich  are  inscribed  on  the 
page  of  revelation  as  with  a  sunbeam ;  whenever 
we  see  a  christian,  let  us  esteem,  let  us  love  him ; 
and  though  he  be  weak  in  iaith,  receive  him,  "not 
.doubtful  disputation." 


XXXVI. 

LOVE   OF  THE   BRETHREN.  AS  A   CRITERION 
OF  A  STATE  OF  SALVATION. 

iu.  14, —  }Ve  knotp  that  ice  have  passed  from  death   unto 
life,  because  we  late  the  brethren. 

As  it  is  an  inquiry  of  the  highest  moment 
whether  we  are  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with 
God,  or  under  condemnation,  we  ought  carefully 
to  attend  to  the  marks  and  criterions  by  which 
these  two  opposite  states  are  distinguished  in  the 
word  of  God.  The  scripture  abounds  witli  direc- 
tions on  this  subject ;  so  that  if  we  remain  in  an 
habitual  state  of  suspense  and  uncertainty,  it  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  deficiency  of  light  in  the 
sacred  oracles,  but  must  be  imputed,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  to  the  want  of  strict  and  impartial 
inquiry.  Too  many  professors  of  Christianity  con- 
tent   themselves    without    attainuig    a   satisfactory 

yOL.    T. A  A  
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evidence  of  their  real  character  in  the  sight  of  I 
God;  hoping  all  is  well,  without  resting  on  sure  I 
and  solid  grounds :  hy  which,  if  their  religion  is  I 
really  vain,  they  incur  the  charge  of  presumption ;  I 
and,  if  it  is  genuine,  deprive  themselves  of  the  I 
richest  source  of  comfort,  as  well  as  of  motive*  I 
to  the  most  ardent  gratitude.  For  how  is  it  posr  I 
able  to  praise  God  for  a  favour  which  we  are  not  I 
certain  we  have  received  .'  Or  if  a  feeble  hope  m  I 
entitled  to  devout  acknowledgement,  our  praises  I 
must  be  faint  and  languid  in  proportion  to  the  I 
mixture  of  darkness  and  uncertainty  which  attends  I 
it.  We  are  exhorted  to  give  all  diligence,  that  I 
we  may  obtain  the  full  assurance  of  hope:  we  I 
should  never  read  in  the  writings  of  this  eniinea^  I 
apostle  the  rapturous  exclamation,  "  Behold,  what  I 
manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  I 
us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God,"^  ■ 
had  he  been  in  that  state  of  suspense  respectij^a 
his  prospects  for  eternity,  in  which  too  manjil 
christians  allow  themselves  to  remain.  ,,>| 

With  a  view  to  assist  the  professors  of  the  goi^ieL  I 
in  their  attempts  to  ascertain  their  real  conditioqirfl 
we  request  your  serious  attention  while  we  endear*' I 
vour  to  expliiin  and  illustrate  the  criterion  qffl 
character  the  apostle  suggests  in  the  te;xfci|fl 
"  Hereby  we  know  tliat  we  have  passed  from  demtJkl 
unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren."  -if 

Death  and  life  are  the  two  extremes  set  before  us; 

spiritual  death,  and  spiritual  life :    for  in  this  senses 

■  1  John  iii.  1. 
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it  is  obiious,  the  words  must  be  understood.  When 
the  apostle  speaks  of  our  passing  from  deatli  unto 
life,  the  phraseology  necessarily  implies  tliat  death 
is  our  natural  state  as  sinners ;  and,  consequently, 
that  he  who  is  perfectly  conscious  of  his  having 
experienced  no  change,  is  under  no  necessity  of 
inquiring  farther :  he  infallibly  abideth  in  death. 
"  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death."* 
A  transition  from  one  state  to  another  is  supposed 
in  e\*ery  case  where  there  is  a  well-founded  hope 
of  salvation  ;  and  the  design  of  the  apostle,  in  the 
Words  before  us,  is  to  suggest  an  infallible  criterion 
of  the  reality  of  such  a  transition. 

When  he  sjieaks  of  love  to  the  brethren,  we 
must  understand  him  to  mean  love  to  real  Chris- 
tiana, who  are  frequently,  in  the  New  Testament, 
distinguished  by  this  appellation  :  "  Hereby  per- 
ceive We  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down 
has  life  for  us  :  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  oiu-  lives 
for  the  brethren."f  In  reproving  the  Corinthians 
for  their  contentious  spirit,  St.  Paul  used  this  lan- 
guage :  "  Brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and 
that  before  the  imbelievers.  Why  do  ye  not  rather 
tafee  wrong  ?  why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer  yoiu-- 
selves  to  be  defrauded  ?  Nay,  ye  do  wrong,  and  de- 
fraud, and  that  your  brethren."  J  In  this  passage, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  temi  brethren  is  equivalent 
to  christian,  and  that  it  is  employed  in  contradis- 
tinction to  unbelievers.  When  the  apostle  lays 
down  love  to  real  christians,  as  an  infallible  sign 

•   I  John  iii.  14.       +  1  JohnKi.  18.         J  I  Cor.  vi.  6—8. 
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and  token  of  a  justified  state,  he  cannot  be  suffc  I 
posed  to  include  every  sort  of  attachment  which  I 
may  be  felt  towards  them,  from  whatever  priA*  I 
ciples  or  on  whatever  occasion  it  arises.  No  doubt  f 
can  be  entertained  that  there  are  circumstance*  ' 
in  which  the  genuine  disciples  of  Christ  may  be  | 
objects  of  love,  without  its  furnishing  the  least  I 
evidence  of  a  religious  character.  Religion  may  1 
have  no  sort  of  concern  in  it.  Parents  may  love 
their  children,  children  their  parents,  hnsbani 
their  wives,  and  wives  their  husbands,  whatev^  I 
be  the  religious  character  of  the  party  belove^  ] 
upon  principles  merely  natural.  The  natural  ] 
affections  and  desires,  by  which  society  : 
rafented,  and  mankind  are  bound  to  each  othdi*,  j 
can  afford,  it  is  evident,  no  test  or  criterion  <tf'J 
religious  principle. 

True    christians    may  possess    certain    qualitieE 
which,  according  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  I 
are  calculated  to  command  a  portion  of  esteem  and  I 
affection ;  such  as  prudence,  generosity,  kindness, , 
and  fidelity  :   to   which  nothing  but  a  brutish  in- J 
sensibiUty   can  render  men    entirely    [indifferent];  j 
There    are  certain  social  and  moral  nrtues  whitih  I 
are    so   useful    to    the  world,  and  so  attractive  in  I 
themselves,  as   to   be  the  natural  objects    of  pal^* 
tiality;  and  these  Christianity  will  improve,  rathdrj 
than  impair.     We  may  proceed  a  step  farther,  andl 
add,  that  a  christian  may  be  even  indebted  to  1 
religion  for'  cei-tain    quahties  which    excite  attactt 
ment,   and    yet   that   attachment  shall   afford   no  1 
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proof  of  the  religious  character  of  him  who  feels 
it :  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness, "• 
This  goodness,  this  genuine  benevolence  of  chris- 
tian deportment,  lias  its  charms ;  and,  on  a  variety 
of  occasions,  may  excite  esteem  in  persons  who 
have  no  regard  to  the  principle  from  wlience  it 
j|ows.  "  Demetrius  had  good  report  of  all  men, 
^  of  the  truth  itseW/'f  When  St.  Paul  had 
be^n  inculcating  certain  christian  gi'aces,  he  adds. 
He  that  hath  these  things  "  is  acceptable  to  God 
9f]d  approved  of  men."  J  If  we  find  ourselves 
(lyerpowered,  as  it  >vere,  and  captivated  by  the 
replay  of  christian  virtue,  we  are  not  hence  en- 
titfed  unmediately  to  draw  a  favourable  conclusion 
(Respecting  our  statej  without  looking  deeper,  and 
inquiring  how  we  stand  affected  towards  the  prin- 
ciple whence  these  virtues  emanated. 

This  leads  us  to  obser\e,  that  it  is  the  ground 
on  which  our  attachment  to  a  christian  is  founded 
that  can  alone  afford  a  favourable  decision  In  this 
matter.  Do  we  love  the  brethren  as  brethren, 
christians  oji  christians,  on  accoimt  of  the  relation 
they  bear  to  their  heavenly  Father,  and  on  account 
^  their  union  to  Christ .'  In  any  specific  case, 
l^hen,  we  ieel  warmly  attached  to  a  christian,  is  it 
^^n4gd  on  this  consideration,  that  he  is  a  cliris- 
,tfAiV  a  follower  of  the  holy  and  immaculate  Lamb 
^  Godl  If  we  can  answer  tliis  question  in  the 
,ft(Bnpative,    St.  John  authorizes  us  in  deeming  it 

uJnfaUible  evidence  of  our  having  passed  from 
les.  T.  9.  t  3  John  12,  J  Rgm.  xiv.  18. 
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death  unto  life.     It  affords  such  an  evidence  in  two 


I.  N^atively,  it  proves  that  we  are  not  of  the 
world.  ' 

II.  Positively,  it  demonstrates  that  we  are  of  God.' 
I.  It  proves  that  we  are  not  of  the  world :  fof 

the  world  is    entirely  destitute  of  an    attachment' 
to  the  disciples  of  Christ  as  such.     At  no  period 
did  the  world  appear  favourably  disposed  to  th<^  ■ 
disciples  of  Christ  as  such,  or  on  account  of  theii  j 
relation   to  this   their    divine    Head.        Our    LorJ  j 
repeatedly  warned  his  followers  to  expect  just  th^  1 
contrary :     "  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my 
name's  sake."*      "  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  thtf 
world  would  love  its  own:  but  because  ye  are  not  i 
of  the  world,  hut  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  til* 
world,  therefore  the  world  hatefh  yon."f     "  I  havt( 
pven  them  thy  word ;  and  the  world  hath  hated  J 
them,  because  they  are  not  of  the  world,  even  ttf  j 

I  am  not  of  the  world. "J  '''I 

The  course  of  events,  from  that  to  the  pt«seiAf  I 
time,  has  verified  the  truth  of  the  Saviour's  AfiJ  \ 
ctaration :  "  They  were  hated  of  all  men  far  hra  I 
name's  sake ;"  they  were  "  persecuted  from  city  td  1 
city,"§  and  even  the  most  eminent  among  theirf 
accounted  as  "the  offacouring  of  all  things." |f  j 
In  every  subsequent  age,  and  in  every  country, 
the  true  disciples  of  Christ  have  encountered  ojW  j 
portion,  which  has  been  almost  invariably  mbre  i 


•  Matt.  : 


f  Matt.  : 


f  John 
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or  less  violent  in  proportion  to  their  attachment 
to  the  Saviour,  to  the  purity  of  their  faith,  and 
the  lustre  of  their  piety.  Look  at  the  world  at 
present ;  view  it  in  this  highly  favoured  nation, 
furnished  as  it  is  with  wholesome  laws,  and  re- 
strained from  open  persecution ;  Do  you  perceive 
the  world  to ,  evince  a  predilection  for  the  serious 
aiid  earaest  followers  of  Christ  ?  Is  decided  chris- 
tian piety,  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  any,  a 
passport  to  distinction  and  favour  ?  On  the  con- 
trary :  Will  a  man  be  better  received  in  worldly 
ciJtcies  for  being  supposed  to  resemble  Christ  ?  No. 
We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  answer  these  ([uestions, 
or  avoid  percei\ing  that  the  world  continues  in- 
variably consistent  with  itself  in  "  loving  its  own,"* 
aod  none  but  its  own.  If,  in  any  instance,  its  af- 
fections stray  beyond  its  own  circle ;  if,  in  any 
instance,  it  extends  its  favourable  regards  to  a  real 
christian ;  it  is  never  on  account  of  his  being  a 
christian,  it  is  never,  as  St.  John  expresses  it,  "  for 
the  truth's  sake,  which  dwelleth  in  him."-f-  Since 
this  is  an  unc]uestionable  fact,  that  the  world  is 
thus  unfavourably  disposed  towards  serious  chris- 
tians ;  if  it  be  otherwise  with  us.  it  proves  that  we 
aee  "  not  of  the  world ;"  J  or,  in  other  words,  that 
we  have  •'  passed  from  death  unto  life." 

II.  The  love  of  the  brethren,  as  such,  affords  a 
positive  proof  of  our  being  of  God. 

This  will  appear  in  a  clearer  light,  if  we  consider 
P  grounds  on  which  love  to  christians  proceeds : — 
I  •  John  XV.  19.  t  2  John  2.  %  John  xt.  19. 
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1.  To  love  christians,  as  suck,  is  to  love  them  dtt  ] 
account  of  their  relation  to  God  and  the  Redeemen  I 

2.  On  account  of  thtir  attachment  to  both.     ■  .-rl  I 

3.  On  account  of  the  resemblance  which- tfaegll 
bear  to  these  divine  persons. 

1.  He  who  loves  christians  as  such,  is  attached  j 
to  them  on  account  of  their  relation  to  Godj  Thd  I 
Supreme  Being  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  t6i\ 
christians,  as  their  God:  He  is  their  "covenai 
God  and  Father  through  Christ  Jesus."  Thejl 
are,  emphiitically,  a  peculiar  treasure  to  him,  abov»  f 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  are  hi*  posal 
session,  his  inheritance,  his  people.  In  every  agfl  I 
there  have  been  a  people  in  whom  the 
God  claimed  a  peculiar  interest,  on  whom  he  fixef  I 
bis<  special  love,  and  manifested  himself  unto  thewl 
asi  he  does  not  to  the  world;  a  people  who  wertf  I 
"the  temple  of  God,"*  the  seat  of  his  special  1 
presence,  among  whom  he  walked  and  dn'cltl  I 
Under  the  christian  dispensation  tnie  christianlfl 
compose  this  people.  In  whatever  interesting  andll 
endearing  relation  God  stood  to  Abraham,  to  IsaaCj 
and  to  Jacob ;  he  stands  in  that  same  relation  ' 
the  sancere  followers  of  Christ.  They  are 
objects  of  that  special  love,  of  which  the  Savioi 
speaks  in  these  words :  "  For  the  Father  hiir 
loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved  me,  and  '. 
beUeved  that  I  came  out  from  God.'''}'  To  i 
attached  to  Christians,  on  this  account,  is  a  proof 
of    a   heart    well   affected    towards    the    Supreme 


'  1  Cor.  i 


f  John  Kvi.  27. 
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Being,  reconciled  to  his  requirements  and  govern- 
ment :  and  as  "  the  ciirnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God,"*  it  affords  an  evidence  that  this  enmity  is 
snbdued.  If  we  feel  favourably  towards  tlie  domes- 
tics of  a  family,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  their 
master,  it  is  an  evidence  of  affection  to  the  master 
himself;  it  is  a  fruit  of  it.  The  relation  which 
christians  bear  to  the  Redeemer  is  still  more  inti- 
mate and  endearing  :  they  are  the  people  that  were 
given  him  to  redeem  before  the  world  [bepan] ; 
thpy  are  the  children  for  whose  sake  he  took  flesh 
and  blood  ;  they  are  his  pupils,  his  househohl,  and 
Cnnily;  say,  more,  his  spiritual  spouse  and  the 
members  of  his  mystical  body.  The  love  of  the 
brethren  contemplates  them  in  that  light,  and  con* 
aequentiy  eWnces  a  heart  well  affected  towards,  tlieir 
Lord  and  head.  To  give  "  a  cup  of  water  in  the 
liame  of  a  disciple,"+  shall  not  lose  its  reward. 

2.  On  account  of  their  attachment  to  God,  and 
their  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  glory.  This  is  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  christian  cliaracter,  that  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  grounds  and  reasons 
of  a,  rational  regard  for  christians,  unless  we  are 
supposed  to  be  ruled  by  a  blind  and  unthinking 
impulse.  Our  esteem  for  good  men  will  be  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  consideration  of  tlieir  being 
on  God's  side.  While  the  rest  of  the  world  continue 
in  a  state  of  enmity  and  alienation,  we  must  look 
upon  these  as  reconciled,  as  persons  who  have 
given   a   cordial  and   respectful    reception   to  his 

•   Rom.  viii.  7.  f  **att.  x.  42. 
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ambassadors,  and  have  renewed  their  alliance,  oc,  | 
rather,  made  their  submission,  upon  the  graciou* 
terras  he   was    pleased    to   propose.     "  You,  .tha|,  ] 
were  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yoti  I 
now  hath  he  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesl^, 
through  deatli,"*     And  being  reconciled,  they  ar^j  I 
employed  to  manage  his  interests,  to  maintain  hil. 
honour,  and  to  propagate,  as  far  as  possible,  thq,  J 
sentiments  of  loyal  obedience  by  which  they  thenkr, 
selves  are  actuated.      These  views  enter  deeply  int^  | 
the  christian  character  and  calling.     How  can  w^  I 
give  a  more  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  loyal  anc((  1 
affectionate  disposition  towards  the  prince  than  byjl 
abetting  his,  in  opposition  to  the  disaffected  party ,||j 
As  the  case  will  not  admit  of  neutrality — as  he,  in, 
such  a  situation,  who  is  not  for  the  prince  is  nece%l 
sarily  looked  upon  as  a  rebel,  so  a  cordial  attach- 
ment   to    his  interests  cannot  be  more  decisively  J 
expressed   than    by   a  determined    [adherence]    to^  1 
those  who  cheerfully  submit  to  his  authority,  sn^.l 
dehght  in    his   government.      "  He    that   knowetib.f 
God  heareth  us.""!- 

3.  True  christians  are  distinguished  by  some  ] 
peculiar  traits  of  resemblance  to  God  and  the  R&til 
deemer ;  and  this  enters  into  the  grounds  of  tha;^, 
regard  for  them  wliich  the  apostle  sjieaks  of  in  the  ] 
text.  They  not  only  adore  the  divine  nature,  huj^l 
are  in  some  degree  partakers  of  it ;  not  only  "  ber„i 
hold  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  but  are  ch 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory."  J     Thd 

•  Coloss.  i.  21,  22.        f  1  John  iv.  6.        J  8  Cor.  iii 
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character  makes  a  very  distant,  it  is  confessed,  but 
yet  a  real  approach,  to  the  absolute  rectitude  of  the 
divine,  whicli  they  [constantly]  study  and  imitate, 
[until]  they  are  presented  before  him  unblamable 
in  holiness.  In  regeneration,  some  traces  of  the  pa- 
ternal image  are  impressed ;  and  with  that  strange, 
that  more  than  natural  affection  it  becomes  them 
to  feel  towards  such  a  parent,  they  become  "  follow- 
ers of  God,  as  dear  children."*  If  they  profess  to 
have  fello^vship  with  God,  they  evince  that  pro- 
fession to  be  no  empty  boast,  by  walking  in  the 
light  as  he  who  is  in  the  light.  If  they  profess  ttt- 
know  Christ,  to  have  a  sacred  intimacy  with  him, 
they  justify  the  pretension,  in  some  good  degree,  by 
walking  as  he  also  walked,  by  doing  righteousness 
as  he  also  did. 

To  feel  an  attachment  to  christians  on  this  ao* 
count,  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  a  love  of  rectitnde; 
a  love  of  God,  an  attachment  to  those  great  moral 
properties  in  which  the  true  beauty  of  the  divine 
character  consists. 

Close  with  three  remarks.  ■  ' 

I.  The  criterion  supplied  in  the  text  may  be 
invwled.  If  we  do  not  love  Christ,  other  love  will 
discover  itself  by  the  choice  of  our  society. 

II.  It  is  not  only  a  safe,  but  a  useful  criterion 
suggested  in  the  text,  which  may  be  applied  to  great 
advantage.  We  may  see  the  sun  througli  the  water 
when  we  cannot  look  upon  it  in  its  place  in  the 
heavens.  '        ■       i  '     ■itw 

•  Ephes.  v.  r.  '-■'    i-        »  '  ■ 


3S4l         on  thsimuxy  qf  wsufiCfifi^iofi. 

Uh  It  should  be  our  carie  to  wipr^vje  ip  t)ji^  .part- 
ed the  christian  character  J,  to  ^houod  tb^reiijt.^vc^e 
and  more.  . ...  ,,.  ; 

Love  is  the  chamctmstic  of  the  chri^tjaa.    . ,  n 

•    *    ■   ■  f  i         1 .'  I     »  ■ ;  i 

•■   '  I J }     .  ■ !  J  i  ■  •  i  t 

xxxvn.  •     '■■'■'■-'■^  "■■■■ 

ON  THE  DUTY  OF  INTEROBSSKWT.I'     "   ^• 

■     '  ■:.;•.*  Ill  CI  vn--iv,,r^'».(| 

1  .X'^*   u»   !•-•/  exh^  therefore^  ,ihat  suj^lkaffoi^^,  frat^ei^, 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  aU  men, 

■'■        ■''■  '■■  *•:■'.»        11  •       >        .    ;M5t;      /\)      ..'-'i-J;;./ 

l.iXiHit  i!eaaons.  and, , pWiga%pp  .of  .pyay/^r^ap^ 
out  of  the  fiindamental  principles. iPftXpligiopTr^^ 
beHef  that  tiiere  is  a  God,  and  tha^  hia,i^,;ff(tha  re- 
warder  Qf,9uch  a$  diUgeoUyse^  b^n,!^rt,The:d^^ 
ipton^srion,  or  pr.p;»  !o,  ^0^.^^%^%^ 
relation. me  stand  in  to  our  feljpw-or^aljwes^ ,,,/^s j^e 
former  is  an  essential  part  of  pi^ty,  sf^  th|s^]att^r 
is  a  branch  of  benevolence,  not  le^s  les^ntia)*  Ho 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  is  tjb^j  ful/^hnent 
of:  th^  ^  second  tab^  ■.  of  the  lawt  = .  y nl^ .  w^  >beliiQxe 
in  the  efficacy  of  pray er,. we  hav?i  iv>^!pT!?tensri9fl9rvta 
the  character  of  ohristians  ;  but  if  )i^4ire|C^];^c^ 
that  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  ^ajl^i^fr^  l^^Vfl^ 
right  to  withhold  from  those  we  oiur3elves/a]:e.]i^pu]vi 
to  love  this  advantage,  especially  as .  it  js .  a  )^n§0|t 
which  it  is  always  in  qnu:  po^i^r.to  qq^f^r  MjfU^iit 
loss  or  detriment  to  ourselves.  In  ^ll^Qst;,, ,€9((^^ 
other  instance,  the  favour  we  confer  ^seoiog/At.tfeast 
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to  come  into  competition  with  the  claims  of  Self- 
interest;  but  in  this  there  is  no  possible  inter- 
ference or  intrusion. 

Here  only  are  we  able  fitly  to  imitate  the  Su- 
preme Being,  who  imparts  to  all,  without  dimi- 
nishing his  own  store.  The  duty  of  intercession  is 
also  recommended  and  enforced  by  this  important 
consideration,  that  it  opens  a  channel  in  which  the 
benevolence  of  every  individual  may  flow.  To  afford 
pecmiiar}'  relief  is  the  privilege  of  the  rich  ;  to  guide 
the  councils  of  a  nation,  of  the  wise ;  to  ensure 
victory  by  arms,  of  the  powerful :  but  the  most 
obscure  person  may  intercede,  and  by  this  means 
promote  the  welfare  of  millions,  and  affect  the 
destiny  of  nations. 

2.  That  we  are  [led]  to  infer  this  duty  from  the 
general  principles  of  reason  and  religion.  It  is 
impUed  in  the  social  form  of  the  prayer  taught  by 
our  Lord,  where  we  are  commanded  to  address  God 
as  ovr  Father.  It  is  expressly  enjoined  by  apostolic 
authority,  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration. 
It  is  also  a  duty  exemplified  by  the  practice  of  the 
most  eminent  saints.  Abraham  interceded  for 
Sodom,  Job  for  his  friends,  Moses  for  the  people 
of  Israel,  Samuel  for  Saul,  &c.  Intercession 
formed  a  principal  branch  of  the  priestly  fimction 
of  the  law.  Our  great  High-Priest  spent  some  of 
the  most  precious  moments,  near  the  end  of  his 
earthly  course,  in  interceding  with  his  Father,  not 
only  on  behalf  of  his  disciples,  but  of  all  who  should 
*'  afterwards  believe  on  his  name." 
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The  apostle  assures  us,  it  is  by  virtue  of  his  c 
tinued  intercession  in  heaven  that  he  is  "  able 
save  to  the  uttennost  all  that   come   to   God   by  I 
him;"  so  that  in  his  hands  it  is  the  refuge  of  thd  I 
giulty,  the  hope  of  the   perishing,   a  mysterious 
chain  fastened  to  the  throne  of  God,  the  stay  and  I 
support  of  a  sinking  world. 

n.  The  benefits  of  intercession ;  which  may  b«  J 
considered  in  two  lights ;  as  they  respect  oiurselveSj  I 
and  as  they  regard  others, 

1.  As  they  respect  ourselves. 

(1.)  It  will  have  a  happy  tendency  to  increase  oar  J 
benevolence.  As  the  love  of  God  and  of  man  makm  J 
up  the  whole  of  religion,  so  tliere  is  nothing  mow 
likely  to  promote  the  love  of  our  fellow-creaturag  1 
than  the  bearing  them  in  our  minds  before  the  j 
throne  of  grace.  How  can  we  fail  to  feel  concen)  J 
for  the  happiness  of  those  for  whom  we  pray  ? 

Either  our  petitions  must  be  full  of  hypocrisy*  or  1 
our  good  wishes  to  them  must  be  hearty  and  siifr  I 
«ere.  To  pray  for  their  weliare,  and  yet  be  indift  J 
ferent,  would  constitute  the  grossest  dissimuUitioiii  1 
Id  venturing  to  address  the  Supreme  Being  in  theirl 
behalf,  we  assume  the  character  of  advocatoil 
To  be  indifferent  to  their  welfare,  is  to  beUe  thai 
character  and  betray  our  trust.  That  criminal  selt 
love,  which  is  the  gi-eat  reproacli  of  our  nature,  is 
grown  to  such  a  height,  principally  in  consequence  , 
of  our  habitual  inattention  to  the  situation  of  other*  | 
We  contemplate  ourselves,  and  our  own  circun*.  I 
stances,  till  we  almost  forget  there  are  any  othe*  ] 
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beings  in  the  world.  When  we  can  be  previnled 
upon  to  step  out  of  this  narrow  circle,  and  look  at 
the  distresses  and  anxieties  which  those  around  us 
have  to  encounter,  a  generous  compassion  is  ex- 
cited, the  tenderness  of  nature  is  touched,  and  our 
own  troubles  appear  light  and  inconsiderable.  Most 
of  our  vices,  my  brethren,  may  be  traced  to  a  want 
of  reflection.  And  what  is  the  best  remedy  for  tliis 
thoughtlessness  and  vanity,  as  far  as  it  respects  our 
duty  to  others?     Intercession. 

In  solemn  intercession  with  God,  the  misery, 
the  helplessness,  and  dependence  of  our  fellow- 
mortals,  or  rather  of  our  fellow'-immortals,  rise  in 
view  with  all  their  affecting  peculiarities ;  at  tliose 
moments,  when  the  mind  is  the  most  calm,  tender, 
and  elevated,  at  those  moments  when  none  but 
God  can  enter,  when  we  feel  our  own  nothingness 
before  Him  who  is  all  in  all.  When  we  have  been 
•<  spreading  before  the  Lord"  the  circumstances 
of'  an  orphan  who  has  no  friend,  of  a  widow  who 
bals  BO  protector,  of  an  unhappy  man  who  is  under 
the  dominion  of  lusts  which  are  hurrj'ing  him  fast 
to  eternal  destruction ;  is  it  possible  to  rise  from 
our  knees  without  feeling  sentiments  the  most 
noble,  tender,  and  disinterested ;  without  feeUug, 
ifi  some  measure,  wliat  Paul  felt  when  he  said, 
•<  Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak ;  who  is 
offended  and  1  bum  not?" 

Is  it  possible  to  return  immediately  into  our- 
selves, and  to  behave  with  unfeeling  insolence,  sis 
though  the  world  were  made  for  us  ;    instead  of 
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remembering  that  we  are  a  small  part  of  ka  imt* 
mense  whole^  an  inconsiderable  member  of  a  vast 
family  ? 

As  we  are  concerned  to  employ  prayer  and  in- 
tercession for  all  men^  that  narrowness  of  mind 
which  confines  our  solicitude  to  a  small  circle 
instead  of  all  within  our  reach^  universal  good 
or  ill^  will  be  the  most  effectually  promoted  or 
remedied. 

If  we  comply^  in  any  tolerable  measure^  with 
.  this  apostolic  injunction,  by  offering  solemn  prayer 
for  the  happiness  of  the  world  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  church,  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
and  the  salvation  of  the  whole  earth,  in  propor<- 
tion  as  our  thoughts  diffuse  themselves,  our  hearts 
will  necessarily  become  enlarged. 

(2.)  It  will  be  the  best  antidote  against  all  angiy 
and  malignant  passions. 


2.  We  may  consider  the  benefit  of  intercession 
as  it  respects  others. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ezekiel  xiv.  14: 
'^  Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and 
Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own 
souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

From  this  passage  we  may  infer  two  things : — 
First,  That  there  are  seasons  when  even  the  inter- 
cession of  the  most  eminent  will  not  avail ;  seasons 
in  which  it  is  unalterably  determined  to  inflict 
punishment.     Secondly,  we  may  infer,  that  these 
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are  so  rare  and  so  extraordinary,  that  to  declare 
he  will  not  turn  away  for  intercession>  is  the 
strongest  token  of  his  fierce  indignation. 

(I.)  If  God  delights  to  hear  prayer,  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  believe  he  will  favourably  regard 
iatCTcessory  prayer ;  for  then  tlie  supphcant  is 
exercising  two  most  important  virtues  at  once, 
fiety  and  benevolence.  He  is  then  employed  in 
fulfilling  the  whole  law,  and  makes  the  nearest 
j^proach  to  the  divine  nature. 
.,  ^.)  E-Saioples  of  its  success ; — Abraliam,  Moses, 

'lHi;.;  -hi*  (me 
fipnpiiJ  objects  of  interoessicm.  _ 

^.  Our  civil  governors.  We  are  imder  tne 
strongest  obligations  to  this,  on  account  of  the 
inestimable  benefits  involved  in  good  government, 
which,  Uke  the  natural  health  of  the  body,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  our  happiness,  yet  is  scarcely 
perceived  till  it  be  interrupted.  We,  of  this  coimtry, 
are  under  peculiar  obligations  to  this  duty. 

,  2.  The  church,  "  the  mother  of  us  all,"  from 
l^hora  we  are  bom,  at  whose  breasts  we  have  been 
nparished  with  the  "  sincere  milk  of  the  word," 
V,For  Zioa's  sake  will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  and 
for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest,  until  the  right- 
ec^usness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the 
salvatioa  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth.  And  the 
Gentiles  shall  see  thy  righteousness,  and  all  kings 
toy  ^ory : '  ^nd  thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new 
VOL.  V.  B  » 
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name/ which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name/'* 
Let  us  pray  for  its  extension,  for  its  peace,  foa:  its 
purity,  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  promises 
made  to  it. 

3.  The  distressed  of  every  description  have  pe- 
culiar claims  to  our  prayers.  Indigent  christians, 
who  ever  appear  to  be  in  a .  peculiar  manner  the 
obj^ts  of  compassion,  will  share  in  our  petitions 
to  a  throne  of  grace.  To  pray  for  others  is  the 
best  salve  and  relief  of  powerless  benevolence. 
For  where  can  we  turn  our  eyes  without  seeing 
persons  misled  by  error  and  delusion  which  we  yrish 
in  vain  to  arrest ;  made  wretched  by  vices  which 
we  cannot  reform ;  or  oppressed  with  misery  it 
is  out  of  our  power  to  avert?  Must  it  not,  in 
such  circumstances,  fiumish  the  greatest  incite- 
ment to  go  into  the  presence  of  that  Being  iti 
whom  it  is  infinite  mercy  to  heal  the  maladies  of 
mind  and  body,  and  to  do  ''for  us,  and  for  all 
men,  above  all  we  can  ask  or  think  ?**  When  we 
have  thus  commended  the  case  of  our  distressed 
fellow-creatures  to  the  divine  notice — when  we 
have  thus  committed  them,  as  it  were,  into  ^  the 
arms  of  our  heavenly  Father — we  feel  calm:  oinr 
compassion  grows  softer,  while  it  loses  its  anxiety; 
and  our  benevolence,  like  his,  becomes  strong  and 
glowing,  without  solicitude. 

4.  Our  friends  and  relatives. 

♦        *♦«««« 
Application. 

*  Isaiah  Ixii.  1,  2. 
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GOD'S  ETERNITY  CONSIDERED,  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  SUSPENSION  OF  HIS  PROMISED  PUR- 
POSES. 

2  Pet.  iu.  S. — Bui,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing, 
that  one  day  u  vith  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  » 
tknusand  years  as  one  day.' 

That  spirit  of  prophecy  with  which  the  holy 
apostles  were  endowed,  enabled  them  to  foretell 
the  principal  defections  from  the  christian  faith 
which  should  distinguish  the  last  days, — ^the  papal 
superstition  and  infidel  impiety. 

We  have  long  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  both 
these  predictions ;  the  gross  idolatry,  cruel  edicts, 
and  tyraimical  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome,  have 
been  for  ages  promulgated ;  and  now  that  super- 
stition appears  to  be  in  its  dotage,  and  faUing  fast 
into  decay,  a  new  progeny  has  arisen— a  scoffing, 
infidel  spirit. 

They  founded  their  disbelief  of  Christ's  coming 
to  destroy  the  world,  to  judge  the  wicked,  and  to 
reward  his  servants,  on  the  pretended  uniformity  of 
the  course  of  nature.  No  event  wliich  bears  any  re- 
semblance to  that  which  the  gospel  foretells,  they 
pretend,  has  ever  taken  place.  In  affirming  this, 
the  apostle  charges  them  with  "  willul  ignorance" 
[of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  water.] 

He  then    proceeds  to  declare  that  the  heavens, 
which  at  present  subsist,  are  reserved  for  a  sunilar 
*  Preached  at  Lciccateir,  Sunday,  January  6tb,  1811;    the  first 
Sunday  in  die  new  year. 
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catastrophe,  and  are  doomed  to  undergo  a  more 
signal  overthrow.  Nor  can  any  argument  be  de- 
duced against  the  certain  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  declaration,  from  the  seeming  length  of  the 
time  during  which  their  execution  is  delayed :  since 
^^  one  day  is  with  God  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day." 

In  attempting  to  improve  these  words,  we  shall, 

I.  Endeavour  to  illustrate  their  import,  and 
establish  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  thejr 
contain. 

II.  Shew  to  what  particular  uses  the  truth: 
which  they  exhibit  may  be  applied. 

I.  Let  us  attempt  to  illustrate  the  assertion, 
''One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  apostle  in  these  words,  to 
consider  on  what  occasion  they  are  introduced. 

They  are  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions which  irreligious  scoffers  advance  against  the 
certainty  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine 
declarations,  founded  on  its  long  delay.  Impatient 
and  short-sighted  mortals  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
what  is  delayed  long  will  never  take  place ;  that 
an  event,  placed  at  the  distance  of  many  ages, 
will  never  arrive ;  that  an  evil  which  has  beea 
long  apprehended,  but  through  a  series  of  i^es 
has  never  actually  taken  place,  need  be  dreaded 
no  more,  but  may  be  safely  classed  among  the 
phantoms  of  a  vain  terror. 
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In  reply  to  this,  the  apostle  states  that  "one 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years ;"  and 
that  long  and  short,  when  applied  to  a  part  of 
duration,  are  not  the  same  in  his  appreliension 
as  ours;  that  what  appears  a  long  time  to  us, 
does  not  appear  so  to  him,  whose  estimate  is  so 
different,  and  whose  views  are  so  much  more  ex- 
tended. A  thousand  years  seem  to  us  a  very 
long  period,  but  in  his  eyes  appear  extremely 
short ;  they  are  but  as  a  day. 

This  idea  of  the  different  apprehension  which 
God  has  of  time  from  what  we  possess,  is  exhibited 
in  several  passages  of  scripture :  "  A  thousand 
years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it 
is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night."*  To  the 
same  purpose  spake  the  royal  Psalmist,  in  the 
39th  Psalm :  "  Make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and 
the  measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is ;  that  I  may 
know  how  frail  I  am.  Behold,  thou  hast  made 
my  days  as  an  handbreadth  ;  and  mine  age  is 
as  nothing  before    thee."f 

1.  Every  portion  of  duration  is  something  real, 
and  has  a  true  and  proper  existence;  but  the 
epithets  great  and  smaU,  when  applied  to  this,  (as 
well  as  to  any  tiling  else,)  are  merely  comparative. 
They  necessarily  imply  a  comparison  of  one  quan- 
tity with  another,  without  which  they  can  never 
be  applied  with  justice ;  for  what  is  great  compared 
with  one  quantity,  becomes,  at  the  same  moment, 
littJe  when  compared  with  another,  and  vice  versa. 

'  Psalm  xc.  4.  f  Psalm  xxxix.  4,  5. 
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Thus  fourscore  years  are^  at  present^  conffldeired 
as  a  great  age ;  but  would  not  have  been  called  sb 
before  the  [general  deluge].  That  age  is  now  styl<^ 
great  with  propriety,  because  it  is  so,  compared 
with  the  usual  term  of  life,  which  is  considerably 
less ;  and,  for  an  opposite  reason,  it  would,  before 
the  Flood,  have  been  styled  small,  because  it  wotdd 
have  been  so  compared  with  the  average  term 
of  human  life  at  that  period,  which  was  much 
greater.  We  should  consider  fifty  years  as  form* 
ing  a  very  large  portion  of  human  life ;  but  the 
same  number  of  years  in  the  history  of  an  empife 
would  be  justly  considered  small.  Thus  is  the 
same  quantity  either  great  or  small,  as  you  place 
it  by  the  side  of  something  much  inferior  to  it 
in  magnitude,  or  much  superior. 

2.  Hence  it  results  that  absolute  greatness  be- 
longs only  to  what  is  infinite ;  for  whatever  fells 
short  of  this,  however  great  it  may  appear,  its 
supposed  greatness  is  entirely  owing  to  the  inci- 
dental absence  of  another  object  that  is  greater. 
It  may  be,  it  will  be,  infallibly,  reduced  to  insig^ 
nificance,  the  moment  it  comes  into  comparisittf 
with  that  which  is  so  prodigiously  superior  to  it;  ^ 

3.  In  duration,  absolute  greatness  belongs  omj^ 
to  eternity.  The  epithet  great,  or  whatever  othei* 
is  most  expressive  of  the  profoundest  astonish- 
ment, is,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  applied  to  that 
imfathomable  abyss.  Incapable  of  being  placed 
in.  any  light,  or  brought,  even  by  imaginatibri, 
into  any  comparison   which   should  reduce   it  to 
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insignificatice,  it  asserts  its  preeminence,  and  vin- 
dicates its  majesty,  in  all  places  and  [times],  in  all 
the  possible  varieties  of  being,  or  combinations  of 
thought. 

4.  We  must  then  conceive  that  he  who  has 
subsisted  throughout  eternal  ages ;  who  knows  no 
"  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  years ;"  who  pos- 
sesses eternity ;  to  whom  all  its  parts  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  so  to  speak)  are  continually  open,  both 
past  and  future  ;  must  have  a  very  different  appre- 
hension of  that  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  we  call 
time,  from  creatures  who  are  acquainted  with  no 
other.  His  apprehension,  we  may  easily  conceive, 
will  be,  in  this  respect,  very  different ;  and  that 
what  to  us  appears  a  large  portion,  will,  in  his 
eyes,  appear  very  inconsiderable. 

Nor  let  any  one  here  object,  and  say,  it  must 
appear  as  it  is,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  it  appears  to  him  different  from  what 
it  does  to  us.  No  doubt  it  appears  to  him  exactly 
as  it  is.  His  apprehensions  are,  unquestionably, 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  thence  that  it  must  appear  in  the  same 
light  as  it  does  to  us :  and  if  there  may  be  a 
difference,  it  is  surely  the  highest  presumption  to 
make  ourselves  the  standard. 

That  each  portion  of  duration  appears  to  him 
real,  we  admit :  we  are  not  contending  for  its 
being  anndiilated  in  his  view.  Something  it  is, 
and  something  it  appears,  unquestionably,  in  his 
eyes,  who  views  things  as  they  are ;    but  this  is 
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far  from  proving  that  a  limited  portion  of  duration  1 
must  appear  to  him  of  the  same  precise  magnitudft  I 
as  it  does  in  our  eyes. 

We  know,   by  experience,    how  susceptible  wtt  ] 
are  of  a  diversity  of  appreliension  in  this  respect ;  , 
and  that  at  some  periods,  and  in  some  situations^  I 
the    same    portion    of  time   appears   much    longer  I 
than  at   others.      In    circumstances    of   extreme  J 
misery,  the  moments  seem  to  linger,  and  the  lapse  ] 
of  time  is  slow.     How  long  would  a  few  minutes  \ 
appear,   passed   in    excruciating   torment !        In 
season  of  anxious  expectation,  which  has  a  portion  ■ 
of  misery  in  it,  the  same  effect  is  experienced  in  ft  I 
lower  degree.     On  the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  en-*  I 
joyment  the  hours  seem  to  take  wings,  and  we  are*  j 
but  little  sensible  of  the  progress  of  time.     AVhMf  j 
the  mind  is  fully   engaged   on   a  dehghtful    sub- 
ject, when  the  attention  is  deeply  absorbed  in  . 
pleasing  train    of  reflection,  we    become    scarcely  j 
conscious  that  any  space  of  time  has  elapsed.     We 
must  infer  from  hence  that  perfect  happiness  dimi-i  i 
nishes  inconceivably   the  impression  of  time;    38^1 
on  the  contrary,  intense  misery  increases  it. 

Among   all    the    conceptions    we    form    of   the-l 
Supreme    Being,  there    is    none  the   propriety    of'l 
which  we  can  less  doubt  than  of  his  perfect  I 
piness ;  nor  have  any  who  have  believed  on  faim 
failed  to  ascribe  to    him   this  perfection    in   thi 
highest  possible  degree.     He  is  styled,   in   scrip 
ture,  "  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,"  the  Y 
God :  and,  as  he  is  the  fomitain  of  all  happiness  t 
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[lis  creatures,  it  resides  in  him  as  in  its  utmost 
plenitude — as  in  its  proper  seat.  If  his  gracious 
presence  is  such  a  perpetual  spring  of  fehcity ;  if 
it  is  at  "  his  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
evermore  ;"  how  much  must  he  enjoy  every 
moment  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections, 
in  the  survey  of  his  works  and  designs,  and  in 
the  possession  of  his  consciousness  of  his  supreme 
dominion  and  transcendent  excellence,  his  unut- 
terable and  unbounded  felicity ! 

Conceive,  then,  of  a  Being  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, and  existing  from  eternity ;  in  the  en- 
joyment of  infinite  happiness,  always  master  of 
his  purpose,  never  perplexed  with  difficulty,  never 
agitated  with  anxious  expectation,  resting  on  his 
own  all-sufficiency,  and  viewing  with  complacency 
each  attribute  of  his  infinite  fulness.  What,  then, 
is  an  age  in  his  new,  compared  to  what  it  is  in 
the  eyes  of  mortals  1  Sm'ely,  with  such  a  Being 
"  one  day  must  be  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day." 

Admiration  is,  in  most  instances,  the  offspring 
of  ignorance  ;  at  least,  it  imphes  a  hmitation  of  the 
views :  so  that  an  object  shall  appear  great  in  the 
contemplation  of  one  man,  which,  to  another  of 
more  elevated  and  capacious  powers,  shall  appear 
small  and  inconsiderable.  But,  to  an  infinite  un- 
derstanding, nothing  can  appear  great  that  does 
not  partake  of  its  own  infinity.  The  Supreme 
Mind,  and  that  alone,  grasps  eternity,  possesses 
it  every  moment.     He  not  only  comprehends,  but 
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constitutes,    eternal    duration,  by  enduring  **  fron* 
everlasting  to  everlasting;"  for  there  could  be  nou  ] 
eternal   duration  if  something  did  not  always  enr)  | 
dure :  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  existence  but  aai  \ 
a  mode  of  being,  and  that  being  is  God. 

The   measure    by  which    he    estimates   time    isj  J 
consequently,    quite    different    from     that    whicf^  1 
we  are  compelled  to  apply,  in  its  contemplation^! 
We  measure  one  portion  of  duration  by  another; 
He  measures  time  by  eternity.     How  inconceivablj»(  I 
different   must   be    the    apprehension  arising  froi»i 
these  different  methods  of  considering  it!     In  at- 
tempting to  form  a  conception  of  endless  duration,j  I 
we  are  under  tlie  necessity  of  accumulating  ages, 
upon  ages,  and  multiplying  millions  of  ages  into; 
millions ;   accompanied  with   this   conviction,   that 
we  have  arrived  no  nearer  to  an  adequate  com-i. 
prehension  of  it ;    that    there   remains   beyond  us. 
an  infinitely  lai^er  space  than  we  have  travelledi 
over.     To   his  view  it    is  every  moment  present : 
to  him  it  is  familiar,  as  his  element,  his  habitation  ;^  I 
and,  ft-om  that  stupendous  elevation,  he  looks  down 
upon  the  scenes  of  time  and  the  lapse  of  ages«, 
These  reflections  may  assist  us  to  conceive,  how 
to  him  one  day  must  necessarily  be  as  "  a  thousand) 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 

H.   The  use  to  which  the  doctrine  of  the  text 
may  be  applied. 

I.  It  removes  the  ground  of  objection  against,  I 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  declarations,  arisii^J 
from  the  accomplishment  being  long  delayed,  u, 
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If  some  time  is  to  be  allotted  for  prepara- 
tion, some  space  for  operation,  it  surely  belongs 
to  God  to  determine  of  what  extent  it  should 
be :  this,  perhaps,  you  will  admit.  But  why  so 
long  a  space  ?  But  in  whose  eyes  is  it  long  ? 
In  yours,  who  are  but  the  creatures  of  a  day, 
who  are,  from  the  narrowness  of  your  views, 
liable  to  perpetual  illusions  and  deception  ?  or 
in  God's?  And,  amidst  this  diversity  of  appre- 
hension, can  you  hesitate  in  deciding  which  is 
correct? 

No  slackness  in  his  purpose  is  then  to  be  imputed 
to  him,  according  to  what  men  account  slackness ; 
no  unsteadiness  in  his  resolution,  no  revolution  of 
his  determination. 

Nothing  is  to  be  concluded  in  favour  of  the 
impunity  of  prosperous  vice,  nor  of  the  fmal 
neglect  of  oppressed  and  afflicted  piety.  The 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  but  for  a  moment: 
"  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and 
spreading  like  a  green  bay-tree :  yet  I  passed  by, 
and  he  was  not ;  yea,  I  sought  him  out,  but  he 
could  not  be  found." 

2.  It  accounts  for  the  pecuUar  cast  of  scrip- 
ture language,  when  employed  in  announcing  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  the  end  of  all  things. 

3.  Though  we  cannot  immediately  change  our 
senses,  let  us  endeavour  to  confomi  our  ideas  and 
convictions  to  the  dictates  of  InfaUible  Wisdom 
on  this  subject.  Let  us  consider  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  things  here  as  very  short.  ■' 
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The  more  we  drink  into  the' spirit  of  the  Sclip- 
tures^  the  more  will  this  be  the  case. 


XXXIX. 

THE   LORD'S-DAY   COMMEMORATIVE   OF  CHRIST'S 

RESURRECTION. 

Psalm  cxviiL  24. — This  »  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  node; 

we  will  rejoice  a$id  be  glad  in  it. 

This  Psalm  appears  to  have  been  composed  on 
David's  accession  to  the  dominion  over  all  Israel ; 
when  he  had  subdued  his  enemies  around^  and 
completely  established  himself  as  a  great  and 
victorious  prince.  It  was  probably  set  to  music  on 
the  anniversary  of  David's  coronation.  That  was 
a  most  jo3rful  event.  As  a  very  important  passage 
in  [this  psalm]  is  applied  to  Christy  both  by  himself 
and  his  apostles^  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its 
referring^  in  its  fullest  and  sublimest  sense^  to  the 
person  and  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer.  In  this 
light,  I  shall  consider  it  in  the  following  discourse : 
and  as  the  Lord's-day  is  appointed  to  commemorate 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  at  which  his  king- 
dom commenced,  I  shall  endeavour  to  invite  your 
attention  to  those  sources  of  religious  joy  which 
are  opened  by  that  event  The  event  which  this 
day  is  designed  to  celebrate,  is  calculated  to  afford 
joy  on  the  following  accounts  : — 

I.  On  this  day  the  purchase  of  our  redemption 
was  completed. 
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In  order  to  render  the  salvation  of  sinners 
consistent  with  the  holiness  and  justice  of  the 
divine  nature,  some  great  moral  expedient  be- 
came necessary.  The  expedient  which  the  Divine 
Wisdom  adopted,  was  the  substitution  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  the  room  of  sinners ;  who  freely  con- 
sented to  assume  our  nature,  and  to  sustain  those 
sufferings  which  the  Father  deemed  requisite  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  own  justice,  and  especially 
the  suffering  of  death.  Though  the  merit  of  his 
obedience  is  more  eminently  ascribed  in  scripture 
to  his  death,  ("  He  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross,")  yet  we  are  justified 
in  considering  all  the  humiliation  he  endured, 
dining  his  abode  on  earth,  as  forming  a  part 
of  his  merit,  and,  consequently,  of  the  price  of 
our  redemption.  His  voluntary  condescension  in 
coming  into  our  world,  his  assuming  our  nature 
itself,  with  all  its  infirmities  and  sorrows,  formed 
an  important  part  of  his  merit,  because  he  was 
under  no  previous  obligation  to  do  it. 

His  merit,  as  far  as  it  was  the  result  of  his 
sufferings,  was  composed  of  three  parts : — 

1.  His  assumption  of  human  nature  itself;  which, 
as  he  was  under  no  previous  obUgation  of  doing, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious. 

2.  The  endurance  of  evils,  which  were  not  ne- 
cessarily included  in  it ;  such  as  poverty,  contempt, 
and  innumerable  privations. 

3.  [His]  death ;  the  efficacy  of  which  was  specific, 
resulting  not  merely  from  it,  as  suffering,  but  as 
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that  precise  species  of  suffering  which  the  law 
inflicted  on  disobedience  :  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  die."  *'  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death/'  The  pain  of  death  terminated  when  he 
cried,  '^  It  is  finished ! "  but  the  humiliation  still 
remained  until  his  resurrection. 
'  Justice  is  now  satisfied,  ^'  the  law  is  magnified  and 
made  honourable."  The  majesty  of  heaven  and 
earth  appear  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  with  an 
mviting  benignity  dressed  in  smiles,  prodaiming 
peace  firom  the  cross  '^  to  them  that  are  nigh,  and 
to  them  that  are  far  off." 

II.  On  this  day  the  character  of  Christ  w» 
illustriously  vindicated,  and  his  pretensions  fiifly 
asserted  and  sustained. 

.  During  his  life  he  laboured  under  the  aiccusation 
of  deceiving  the  people:  his  miraculous  worics 
were  imputed  to  diabolical  agency,  and  death 
[was]  inflicted  on  him  under  the  character  of  a 
blasphemer,  because  he  affirmed  himself  to  be 
the  Son  of .  God :  He  was  ''  declared  to  be  th0 
Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  firom  the  dead."* 
*/  Then  said  Jesus  imto  them.  When  ye  have  lifted 
up  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am 
he,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  myself;  but  z&  ray 
Father  hath  taught  me,  I  do  these  things."f  . 
.  The  grand  proof  of  Christ's  Messiahship  is  his 
resurrection. 
.    To  witness   his  resurrection  was  the  principal 

*  Rom.  i.  4.  f  John  viii,  28. 
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office  of  the  apostles:  "Wherefore  of  these  men 
which  have  companied  with  us  all  the  tune  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us,  be- 
ginning from  the  baptism  of  John,  until  that  same 
day  that  he  was  taken  up,  must  one  be  ordained 
to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection."*  It 
was  Uie  evidence  to  which  he  had  himself  appealed  : 
"  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up  again." •}■  It  was  such  an  attestation  of 
divine  approbation  as  was  never  conferred  before 
or  since. 

III.  This  day  afforded  to  Christ  a  signal  triumph 
over  his  enemies.  During  his  abode  in  the  grave, 
bis  enemies  exulted,  the  world  rejoiced,  his  dis- 
ciples were  rejected  and  dispersed.  The  despond- 
ing language  of  his  disciples,  on  their  way  to 
Emmaus  :  "  We  thought  it  had  been  he  that  shoiUd 
have  redeemed  Israel ;  and,  besides  all  this,  it  is 
the  third  day  since  these  things  were  done."  The 
hopes  of  the  church  were  sunk  to  the  lowest  point 
of  depression :  it  seemed  as  if  the  name  of  Jesus 
and  his  cause  were  for  ever  entombed  in  his  grave. 
But  how  gloriously  was  the  scene  reversed  by  his 
resurrection !  The  person  of  the  Saviour  was  for 
ever  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  further  assault, 
and  his  cause  was  more  than  ever  triumphant: 
"  And  with  great  power  gave  the  apostles  witness 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  and  great 
grace  was  upon  them  all."  J  Greater  miracles  were 
IpUght  by  the  apostles,  in  his  name,  than  any 
f  Acta  i.  21,  22.  f  John  ii.  19.  J  Acts  iv.  33. 
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which  he  wrought  himself.  From  thence  ws  J 
must  date  the  extensive  and  successful  propaga^  1 
tion  of  the  gospel.  The  Spirit  descended,  and  | 
the  eleven  apostles  were  sent  forth  into  all  thdl 
world.  He  then  began  to  assume  the  sceptre  of  I 
universal  dominion,  to  sit  upon  the  throne  ci  | 
David,  to  rule  and  to  establish  it  for  ever  and  J 
ever.  *'  All  power  was  given  unto  him  in  heaven  1 
and  in  earth." 

IV.  On  this  day,  our  Lord  gained  an  everlasting  J 
victory  over  the  last  enemy,  and  triumphed  overl 
death  in  that  nature  which  had  always  been  sub- J 
ject  to  its  dominion  before.  Death  had  reigne^  1 
not  only  from  Adam  to  Moses,  but  through  aB  \ 
subsequent  generations,  subjecting  the  whole  race^i 
and  trampling  them  with  indignity  in  the  dusfc  J 
Millions  and  millions  had  descended  into  his  dreary  j 
prison,  of  which  none  had  ever  been  able  to  break  ] 
the  bars,  and  escape  from  the  confinement.  The  1 
king  of  terrors  maintained  an  iindisputed  domi-  1 
nion,  a  despotic  sway,  over  all  the  past  generation*  i 
of  mankind.  Some  were  indulged  with  a  lai^w  | 
respite  than  others.  Some  descended  into  hnJ 
mansions  with  more  funereal  pomp  and  pageantry;  ] 
but  when  arrived  there,  they  all  met  with  the  same  j 
reception  :  the  same  darkness  enveloped  them ; 
and  they  equally  said,  '*  to  comiption.  Thou  ar£  | 
my  sister;  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother.** 
But  on  this  day  a  new  order  of  things  commenced. 
Death,  for  the  first  time,  encountered  an  enemy  ] 
more  powerful  than  himself;  and  though  he  seemedJ 
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to  [)revail  for  a  moment,  he  was  for  ever  foiled  in 
the  conflict.  He  received  into  his  territory,  in  the 
guise  of  a  captive,  him  wliom  he  found  a  con- 
queror. [Christ]  exhibited  the  first  specimen  of 
immortal  man :  not  that  shadow  of  immortahty, 
consisting  in  beijig  remembered  and  celebrated  for 
ages  by  creatures  who  are  hastening  to  the  tomb ; 
but  an  immortality,  consisting  in  a  form  which  is 
imperishable,^a  glorious  being,  over  which  death 
hath  no  more  power,  which  will  subsist  in  unde- 
caying  youth  and  splendour  when  the  heavens 
are  no  more.  This  is  the  pattern  and  example 
to  which  the  children  of  the  resiurection  ivill  be 
confonned. 

V.  On  this  day  we  are  called  to  rejoice  in  that 
sure  and  certain  prospect  which  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  affords  to  all  true  beUevers,  of  ascending 
with  him  to  heaven,  and  of  there  partaking  with 
him  of  his  glory.  As  he  was  the  substituted  repre- 
sentative of  true  believers,  what  was  accomplished 
in  him  at  his  resiurection  will,  ere  long,  be  accom- 
plished in  them :  the  \ictory  over  death  which 
he  acquired  he  will  impart  to  them ;  the  glory 
which  he  has  received  he  will  give  to  them ;  the 
eternal  rest,  into  which  he  has  entered  at  his 
ascension,  he  hath  prepared  for  them  : — "  Every 
man  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  then 
they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  In  nothing 
that  our  Saviour  suffered  or  obtained,  is  he  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  private  character. 
Nothing   was    suffered    on    his    own    account,    or 

VOL.  V.  c  c 
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eflfected  merely  with  a  view  to  his  own  benefit.. 
''  As  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree/'  and  ''  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring 
us  to  God/'  the  rewards  which  he  merited,  the 
dignity  to  which  he  was  exalted,  are  not  confined 
to  his  own  person,  but  accrue  to  every  part  of  his 
mystical  body. 


XL. 

CHRIST'S  CARE  OVER  CHURCHES  AOT)  MINISTERS. 

Ret.  li.  1. — These  thUigB  saith  he  thai  holdeth  the  seven  stars  m 
his  right  handf  who  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks. 

As  Jesus  Christ  is  the  "  true  light "  of  the  world, 
so  a  principal  means,  by  which  he  dispenses  his 
illumination,  is  by  the  appointment  of  a  stated 
ministry,  and  the  formation  of  christian  churches. 
By  concentrating  and  uniting  their  efforts;  by 
collecting  their  information,  their  zeal  and  piety 
into  a  [point]  ;  they  dispel  much  of  the  darkness 
of  the  present  state.  This  state  is  frequently,  in 
scripture,  compared  to  night :  ^'  The  night  is  fiur 
spent;  the  day  is  at  hand."*  During  the  pre- 
valence of  this  darkness,  previous  to  the  rising 
of  the  ^'  Sun  of  righteousness,"  he  has  placed  his 
nunisters  as  stars  in  the  firmament,  and  ^pointed 
his  churches  to  be  as  lamps  or  candlesticks. 

By  the  representation  of  the  text,  we  are  strongly 
reminded  of  the  sole  end  and  design  for  which 

*  Rom.  ziii.  12. 
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ministers  are  constituted  and  churches  formed : 
it  is  to  dispense  spiritual  illumination  to  a  be- 
n%hted  world ;  it  is  that  they  may  shine  with 
knowledge  and  holiness.  As  far  as  they  answer 
this  purpose,  they  are  useftd  and  important;  in 
proportion  as  they  lose  sight  of  it,  they  forfeit 
every  just  claim  to  esteem,  and  sink  into  insig- 
nificance and  contempt.  It  is  their  duty  to  "  hold 
forth  the  word  of  life."*  The  light  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  dispense  is  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ, 
exhibited  by  an  open  profession,  and  sustained  and 
recommended  by  the  virtues  of  a  holy  life.  When 
churches  depart  from  the  essential  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  become  incapable  of  answering  the 
end  of  their  institution.  They  are  no  longer  useftil 
lights,  but  dehisive  meteors  ;  which,  instead  of 
guiding  souls  to  heaven,  mislead  and  betray  them 
to  destruction. 

False  teachers  are  compared  by  Jude  to  *'  wan- 
dering stars,"f  in  opposition  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  text,  who  are  supposed  to  continue  in  their 
station,  and  afford  a  regular  and  steady  light.  In 
representing  Christ's  ministers  under  the  metaphor 
of  stars,  it  is  not  improbable  there  may  be  an 
allusion  to  Daniel :  "  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever."  J 

The  ajJpellation  of  "  the  bright  and  morning 
star"  is  assumed  by  our  Saviour  himself;  and  as 

Philip,  ii.  16.  t  Jude  13.  J  Dan.  xii.  3. 
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ministers^  though  at  an  iihmeasurable  distance,  are 
yet  nearest  him  in  the  official  rank  in  the  church, 
so  ought  they  most  to  resemble  him  in  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  christian  character. 
The  church  is  represented  as  having  on  her 
head  "  a  crown  of  twelve  stars/'*  which  denote 
the  twelve  apostles.  John  saw  seven  of  these 
stars  and  lamps:  which  may  either  refer  to  the 
precise  number  of  the  churches  to  whom  Christ 
sent  distinct  epistles;  or,  as  seems  more  likely, 
the  number  is  adopted  as  a  mystical  number, 
agreeable  to  the  arrangement  of  this  book,  which 
consists  of  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  seven 
vials,  and  contains  a  distinct  [intimation]  of  the 
seven  spirits  that  are  before  the  throne.  There 
is  contained  an  allusion  to  the  golden  candle- 
stick in  the  temple,  which  consisted  of  seven 
branches.  *'  The  eyes  of  the  Lord,  which  run  to 
and  fro  through  the  whole  earth."f 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider — 

L  What  is  meant  by  our  Lord's  holding  the 
stars,  his  ministers,  in  his  hand. 

His  holding  the  stars  in  his  hand  implies  the 
appointing  them  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His 
qualifying  them  for  the  successful  discharge  of  it, 
and  his  absolute  [disposal  and  direction]  of  them, 
and  all  their  concerns. 

1.  It  implies  that  it  is  he  who  appoints  them 
to  their  office.  From  him,  as  the  sole  Head  of 
the  Church,  they  derive  their  commissions.     They 

*  Rev.  xii.  1.  f  Zech.  iv,  10. 
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are  his  servants  and  messengers.  He  sometimes 
describes  them  by  appellations  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  church  ; — as  when  he  tells  the  Jews,  "  Be- 
hold, I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and 
scribes;'"* — but  more  frequently  by  titles  peculiar 
to  the  New  Testament.  "  When  he  ascended  up 
on  high,  he  gave  some,  apostles;  some,  prophets ; 
and  some,  evangehsts ;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teachers."f  Hence  St.  Paul  gives  thanks  to  Jesus 
Christ,  who  had  enabled  him,  '*  for  that  he  counted 
him  faithful,  putting  him  into  the  ministry."J 

2.  It  is  he  who  imparts  the  quahfications  which 
are  necessary  for  the  effectual  discharge  of  their 
office :  "  And  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceed- 
ing abundant,  with  faith  and  love  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."§  All  that  love  to  souls,  and 
that  regard  to  the  advancement  of  the  divine 
honour,  which  are  so  essential  to  a  Christian  mini- 
ster, proceed  from  him.  Ministerial  talents  are 
his  ^ft.  The  continual  supphes  of  grace,  which 
are  requisite  in  the  whole  course  of  the  christian 
ministry,  proceed  from  him :  "  The  supply  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus  :"||  "  There  are  diversities 
of  administrations,  hut  the  same  Lord." 

3.  They  are,  with  all  their  concerns,  at  his  ab- 
solute disposal.  He,  by  the  secret  arrangements 
of  his  pro\ndence,  appoints  "  the  bound  of  their 
habitation,"  and  allots  their  respective  fields  of 
labour,   not    luifrequently  in    a    manner    entirely 
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foreign  from  their  expectation ;  so  he  assigns  thi 
the  measure  of  their  success,  setting  before  then, 
on  various  occasions,  ''  an  open  door,  which  no 
man  can  shut."*  (Speak  of  the  angel  of  the  churdi 
of  Philadelphia.) 

II.  The  import  of  his  walking  in  the  midst  of 
the  golden  candlesticks. 

1.  It  imports  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  state 
[of  every  church],  both  as  a  society  and  as  indi- 
viduals. *^  I  know  thy  works,''  is  a  declaration 
with  which  he  frequently  prefaces  his  admonitory 
epistles.  Nothing  in  the  behaviour  of  cfarisfian 
churches  escapes  his  notice,  whose  ''  eyes  are  as 
a  flame  of  fire."  He  remarks  the  attention,  or 
inattention,  with  which  his  messages  are  received  ; 
he  observes  who  are  formal  and  lukewarm,  and 
who  fervent  and  sincere  in  their  worship ;  who'  are 
diligent  in  their  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace, 
and  who  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  trivial 
excuses  for  neglecting  them.  He  notices  all  the 
di£Perent  degrees  of  seriousness  which  professing 
christians  bring  into  the  divine  service.  There 
is  not  a  sigh  from  the  contrite,  not  a  tear  of  peni- 
tential sorrow,  or  of  tender  joy,  that  escapes  his 
notice.  "  He  looks  not  at  outward  appearances, 
but  at  the  heart."  He  perceives  the  difference 
betwixt  those  chiu-ches  which  have  left  their  **  first 
love,"  and  those  who  are  diligently  pressing  on  to 
perfection  ;  betwixt  those  that  are  indifferent  to 
the  extension  of  his  kingdom,  and  those  who  are 

•  Rev.  iii.  8. 
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incessantly  labouring  and  praying  for  its  enlarge- 
ment ;  those  who  decline  to  the  patlis  of"  error, 
and  "  hold  the  doctrine  which  he  hates,"  and  those 
who  "  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words." 

2.  His  walking  amongst  them  implies  that  his 
business,  so  to  speak,  lies  in  the  management  of 
his  churches.  It  is  his  "  building,"  his  "  hus- 
bandry."* The  interest  of  his  church  is  peculiarly 
his  interest,  in  the  maintenance  of  which  his  pre- 
sence and  grace  are  especially  exerted.  He  walks 
amongst  the  churches  as  a  proprietor  in  his  field. 

He  superintends  the  affairs  of  the  world,  but 
always  with  a  view  to  the  enlargement  and  pro- 
sperity of  his  church.  The  chiu-ch  is  liis  mystical 
body,  with  wliich  he  is  most  intimately  and  in- 
separably united.  He  rules  the  world  by  his 
sceptre,  but  he  gladdens  the  church  by  his  pre- 
sence. The  former  consists  only  of  his  subjects, 
this  of  his  brethren  and  sisters. 

3.  His  walking  amongst  them  denotes  the  com- 
placency he  takes  in  them.  Something  of  com- 
placency seems  to  be  implied  in  this  expression, 
"  I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among  you ;  and  my 
soul  shall  not  abhor  you.  And  I  will  walk  among 
you,  and  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people."+ 

(Apply  the  whole.)  ,t 

1  Cor.  iii.  9.  f  Lev.  xxvi.  II,  12.  > 


XLI. 

NO  TEMPLE  IN  HEAVEN. 

Rev.  xxL  22. — And  I  saw  no  temple  therein:  for  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it. 

This  book  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  state  of 
the  church,  from  the  time  in  which  it  was  com- 
municated, to  the  consummation  of  all  things.  It 
includes  the  principal  revolutions  to  which  it  was 
to  be  subject,  and  the  assaults  it  was  to  sustain, 
during  a  series  of  ages,  from  the  time  of  John  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  chapter  out  of  which 
my  text  is  taken,  is,  with  great  probability,  con- 
sidered as  a  description  of  the  heavenly  world. 
In  the  chapter  preceding,  we  have  a  striking  de- 
scription of  the  day  of  judgement.  '*  And  I  saw 
a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from 
who^e  &ce  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away; 
and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them.  And  I 
saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  Grod; 
and  the  books  were  opened:  and  another  book 
was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life  :  and  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.'** 
After  this,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  are 
described,  very  similar  to  the  language  of  Peter: 
"  For  we  look  for  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new 
earth,  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness."  The  per- 
fection   of  the    state  represented   here  is  such  as 

•  Rev.  XX.  11,  12. 
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can  agree  only  with  the  heavenly  world.  "  And 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes  ; 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain : 
for  the  former  things  are  parsed  away."*  Among 
the  other  privileges,  access  to  the  tree  of  life  is 
specified,  evidently  denoting  a  state  of  immortality, 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments, 
that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and 
may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city."f 

Considei'ing  this  as  a  description  of  the  heavenly 
state,  we  shall  first  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
meaning  and  import  of  this  declaration,  and  next 
attempt  some  practical  improvement. 

I.  Let  us  endeavour  to  point  out  the  meaning 
and  import  of  this  declaration, "  I  saw  no  temple 
therein,"  &c, 

1 .  It  cannot  be  intended  to  insinuate  that  heaven 
will  not  be  a  state  of  devotion.  It  is  in  every  p;irt 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  in  this  book  in  particular, 
represented  as  a  state  of  the  highest  and  most  ex- 
alted devotion-!  Devotion  will  then  be  carried  to 
its  highest  perfection.  The  absence  of  the  temple 
does  not  denote  the  absence  of  devotion :  as  it  is 
the  noblest  employment  of  creatures  here,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  it  will  be  neglected  in  the 
heavenly  world. 

2.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  intimate,  that  there  will 
not  be  most  glorious  and  supernatural  manifesta- 

ilev.  sxi.  i.  t  Rev.  xxii.  14. 

*  Rev.  XV.  a,  3  ;  xiv.  2.  S. 
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tions  of  God  in  that  state*.  Having  the  glory  ^of 
God  is  a  most  distinguishing  part  of  its  description. 
The  peculiar  presence  of  God  is  announced  as  one 
of  its  [especial]  privileges.*  ^'  Behold,  the  tabernacle 
of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  smongBt 
them/'  Contrasting  the  present  with  the  future 
state,  the  apostle  says,  ''  Now  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,  but  then  &ce  to  face:  then  shall  I 
see  as  I  am  seen,  and  know  as  I  am  known.'' 

The  import  of  this  declaration  may  probably  be 
expressed  m  the  following  particulars.  There  wiU 
be  no  place  in  the  celestial  world,  distinguished  by 
peculiar  tokens  of  the  divine  presence  above  otheiS. 

(1.)  A  temple  is  a  building  set  apart  exclusively 
for  the  honour  of  God,  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  manifest  his  presence  by  a  visible  s)m[iboU  in 
distinction  from  other  places.  The  ancient  t^nple 
was  divided  into  three  compartments.  The  court, 
at  the  door  of  which  stood  the  brasen  altar  of 
burnt  oflFering.  To  this  the  victims  were  brought, 
and  the  Israelitish  people  had  access.  The 
second  was  the  court  of  the  priests,  at  the  &r- 
thest  end  of  which  stood,  on  one  side,  the  golden 
altar  of  incense,  and  on  the  other,  the  table  of  the 
shew-bread.  This  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
priests  only  to  enter.  It  was  styled,  in  distinction 
from  the  other,  "  the  Holy  Place."  The  third  was 
the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or  "  Holy  of  Holies,"  where 
was  placed  the  mercy-seat,  surrounded  on  each 
bide  by  the  cherubim,  whose  wings  were  stretched 

*  Rev.  xxi.  iii. 
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out  SO  as  to  cover  it ;  and  upon  it  the  Supreme 
Being  manifested  himself  in  a  visible  glory,  like 
a  king  sitting  upon  his  throne.  Hence  he  was 
invoked  by  the  saints  of  old,  as  "  he  that  sat  be- 
tween the  cherubim."  This,  which  was  the  inmost 
recess  of  the  temple,  was  the  chamber  of  audience, 
and  the  place  of  the  oracle.  And  to  this  the  high- 
priest  only  had  access,  once  a  year,  upon  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  which  was  the  tenth  of  the 
seventh  month.  No  other  part  of  the  Holy  Land 
was  ordinarily  favoured  with  similar  manifestiitions. 
As  it  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  it  conferred  a  [specific]  sanctity  on  the 
place,  whence  it  was  styled  the  Holy  City. 

In  heaven,  the  presence  of  God  will  not  be  re- 
stricted to  a  particular  place :  it  will  diffuse  itself 
everywhere ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole 
will  become  holy.  There  will  be  no  part  of  it 
consecrated  as  a  local  temple,  because  the  whole 
will  be  a  temple.  As  it  is  said  of  the  sun,  that 
the  city  will  have  no  need  of  it,  because  the 
Lord  God  will  enlighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  be  the 
light  thereof;  so  it  will  be  with  respect  to  [this] 
temple.  The  whole  will  be  so  illuminated  with  the 
glory  of  God,  so  adorned  with  the  most  impressive 
exhibitions  of  his  august  presence,  that  there  ^vill  be 
no  distinction  possessed  by  any  part  above  another. 
Every  region  of  it  will  be  equally  replete  with  the 
g^ry  of  God,  which  is  the  [thing]  chiefly  meant 
by  the  latter  clause  of  the  text,  "  The  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  will  be  the  temple 
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thereof."  The  inhabitants  will  have  no  occasion  to 
remove  from  one  place  to  another,  or  to  approach  J 
to  ii  particular  spot,  in  order  to  [behold]  tlie  glory 
of  God ;  but,  where  they  [are,  they]  will  be  alike  J 
sensible  of  his  presence,  and  equally  awed  and  I 
transported  by  it.  None  will  have  occasion  to  j 
adopt  the  language  of  the  devout  Psalmist,  and  say,  , 
"  When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  Ood  ?"  for  | 
they  shall  always  appear  before  him  alike ;  *'  they  | 
shall  continually  behold  his  face,  and  serve  him  day  ] 
and  night  in  his  temple." 

In  the  passage  just  now  quoted,  we  find  menttoD  I 
made  of  a  temple  ;  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  I 
the  declaration  of  the  text,  [in  which]  .John  declarei  I 
he  saw  none.  He  is  now  describing  heaven  itself:  I 
in  heaven  he  perceived  no  temple,  no  particular! 
place  assigned  by  way  of  distinction  for  the  wo»-  ( 
ship  of  God.  In  the  former,  he  intends  to  represent 
heaven  itself  under  the  appellation  of  a  temple. 

(2.)  A  temple  is  distinguished  by  having  certain 
services  allotted  to  it,  which  it  is  imlawful  to  pep- 
form  elsewhere.  Thus,  after  the  temple  at  Jem-  j 
salem  was  erected,  it  became  criminal  to  perfomi  ] 
certain  rites  of  worship  in  any  other  place.  The  j 
burning  of  incense,  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice  I 
were  hmited  and  restrained  to  that  spot.*  "  Take  I 
heed  to  thyself  that  tliou  offerest  not  thy  burnt  I 
offerings  in  every  place  that  thou  seest ;  but  in  thfej 
place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  in  one  of  t 
tribes,  there  shalt  thou  offer  thy  burnt  offering! 

•  Deut.  xvi.  5;  xv.  20 1  xii.  IS. 
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and  there  shalt  thou  do  all  that  I  command  thee." 
"  Thou  mayest  not  eat  within  thy  gates  the  tithe 
of  thy  com,  or  of  thy  oil,  or  of  thy  vine,  or  of  the 
firstling  of  thy  herds,  or  of  thy  flock,  nor  any  of 
the  vows  which  thou  vowest,  nor  thy  free-will  offer- 
ings, or  heave  offerings  of  thy  hand  ;  but  thou  must 
eat  them  hefore  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose." 

No  distinction  will  subsist  betwixt  the  different 
mansions  in  our  heavenly  Father's  bouse.  As  all 
will  be  equally  holy,  the  same  modes  of  worship 
will  pervade  the  whole ;  and  whatever  will  be  suitable 
to  one  place  will  be  suitable  to  all.  In  this  sense, 
John  saw  no  temple. 

(3.)  During  the  continuance  of  the  temple,  re- 
gular sacred  seasons  were  appointed,  at  which  all 
the  males  of  the  nation  were  commanded  to  appear 
before  God.  Three  times  a-year,  all  the  male  part 
of  the  nation  was  ordered  to  present  themselves 
before  God  at  Jerusalem,  the  place  which  he  chose 
to  record  his  name.  These  periods  were,  the  feast 
of  the  passover,  the  feast  of  pentecosi,  and  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  or  of  ingathering  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Besides  these  solemn  anniversaries,  there 
were  certain  hours  of  prayer,  mentioned  in  the 
third  cliapter  of  Acts,  at  which  devout  men  were 
wont  to  frequent  the  temple,  to  present  their  sup- 
pUcations  to  God :  these  were  the  third,  the  sixth 
(corresponding  to  our  noon),  and  the  ninth  hour. 
In  the  heavenly  world,  no  distinction  nf  sacred 
times  and  seasons  will  be  known :  no  weekly  rest. 
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no  annual  solemnities,  will  be  longer  recognized  j '  j 
the  devotion  of  its  blessed  inhabitants  will  be  one' J 
eternal  Sabbath.  "  There  remaineth  a  rest,"  | 
keeping  of  Sabbath,)  saith  St.  Paul,  "  for  the  peopW 
of  God."  Here  the  pious  look  fonvard  with  delighK'  \ 
to  the  recurrence  of  the  sacred  day,  when  they  may  t 
dismiss  all  earthly  cares,  and  devote  themselvesij 
more  immediately  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High  A 
"  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  up) 
imto  the  house  of  the  Lord,  Our  feet  shall  sta 
in  thy  courts,  O  Jerusalem!" 

(4.)  This  declaration  is  probably  intended  to  inti 
mate,  that  devotion  will  no  longer  form  a  distinct  J 
part  of  the  emploj-ment  of  the  heavenly  world,  bill 
that  it  will  be  intimately  incorporated  %vith  all  t 
actions  and  sentiments.  In  the  present  conditiiM 
of  our  being,  so  many  wants  arise  from  the 
so  many  necessities  of  a  worldly  nature  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  that  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  their  time  t 
many  can  devote  to  the  offices  of  religion, 
have  two  worlds  with  which  we  are  concerned — ^thl 
world  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come ;  j 
these  give  birth  to  two  distinct  interests — the  i 
terests  of  the  body,  and  those  of  the  soul.  Thou^ 
the  latter  are  infinitely  the  most  important, 
former  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  neglected  : 
demand  a  large  portion  of  our  exertions,  and, 
too  many,  absorb  the  whole  of  their  attention  i 
sohcitude.  "  What  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  ii 
drinlt,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  1 
the  general   in<iuiry.     Truly  holy  pei-sons  emplcfl 
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their  hands  upon  the  world,  and  set  their  hearts  on 
heaven ;  but  even  these  find  it  difficult,  amidst  the 
distractions  and  cares  of  tlie  present  state,  to  keep 
their  affections  set  upon  the  things  that  are  above. 
Their  souls  too  often  cleave  unto  the  dust,  and 
their  hearts  are  sometimes  overcharged.  Nothing 
of  that  nature  will  be  experienced  there :  "  God 
will  be  all  in  all."  No  wants  will  there  remain  to  be 
supphed,  no  dangers  to  be  averted,  no  prorision  to 
be  made  for  futurity.  The  contemplation  and  en- 
joyment of  the  Great  Eternal  will  present  an  ample 
occupation  of  the  mind  for  ever  and  ever. 

It  may  seem,  in  our  present  dark  and  imperfect' 
state,  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  exercises  of  the 
mind  and  heart  on  the  blessed  God  can  employ  an 
eternity.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  object  is 
infinite  ;  that  the  creation  is  but  an  atom,  or  a  point, 
compared  to  the  immensity  of  his  being  and  per- 
fections ;  and  if,  in  the  sur\'ey  and  examination  of 
the  creation,  the  mind  feels  such  ample  scope,  we 
need  not  wonder  if  its  great  Author  supply  an  infi- 
nitely wider  range  of  operation,  when  he  lays  him- 
self open  to  the  view  of  his  creatures,  and  permits 
them  to  "  see  him  as  he  is."  When  we  possess  an 
inunediate  and  intuitive  view  of  his  nature  and 
excellencies,  and  no  longer  see  him  "through  a 
glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face,"  no  doubt,  the  powers 
of  the  soul  will  find  full  emplojTnent,  without 
danger  of  feeling  itself  straitened,  in  him  "  who  is 
all  in  all."  There  are,  probably,  faculties  in  the  soul 
which  are  here  either  not  apparent  at  all,  or  are 
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very  imperfectly  developed.  Among  these,  th©  \ 
powers  of  action  and  contemplation  will  be  perfectly-  J 
combined  :  the  exercise  of  the  reason  will  not  inteiw  ] 
fere  with  that  of  the  heart ;  but  we  shall  be  capable  \ 
of  feeling  all  the  ecstasies  of  devotion,  in  conjuno-  1 
tion  with  mental  operations,  with  which  it  is  at  I 
present  scarcely  compatible.  We  shall  not  worsh^  J 
at  one  time,  and  at  another  be  engaged  in  active  I 
pursuits  and  employments;  but,  while  we  bum: J 
with  the  highest  ardours  of  devotion,  we  shall  bd| 
capable  of  doing  the  will  of  God,  of  executini 
those  mysterious  purposes  which  it  is  his  wisb  I 
we  should  accomplish. 

The  pursuit  of  truth,  the  enjoyment  of  good,  anAl 
the  actual  business  of  life,  require  distinct  portion*  1 
of  time.  While  the  soul  is  intensely  employed  i 
comparing  its  ideas,  the  movements  of  the  hearfJ 
languish,  or  are  suspended,  It  is  very  diflScult,  ilkl 
the  present  state,  to  be  ardent  and  speculative, : 
the  understanding  and  the  heart  to  be  both  ixH^ 
tensely  engaged ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  limits 
tion  of  our  capacity.  It  is  incident  to  a  state  < 
imperfection,  which  we  may  easily  suppose  will  1 
done  away. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  active  pursuits  of  li 
are  scarcely  compatible  with  the  attainment 
knowledge.  In  our  present  gross,  corporeal  state^ 
the  effort  neeessarj-  to  keep  up  the  animal  machir 
in  a  state  of  intense  exertion  exhausts  the  vigour  c 
the  mind,  and  leaves  little  room  for  the  poweri 
exercise  of  the  reason.     In  eternity,  wc  may  rei 
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conceive  it  will  be  otherwise :  this  inert  and  slug- 
gisli  body  will  be  replaced  by  a  spiritual  body ; 
motion  will  be  performed  without  fatigue  ;  the  body 
will  be  a  fit  instrument  for  executing  the  purposes 
of  the  soul. 

At  present,  the  occupations  in  which  we  are 
engaged  have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  Deity ; 
they  are  capable  of  being  sanctified  only  by  a 
general  intention  of  pleasing  God,  while  it  is  impos- 
sible to  advert  incessantly  to  his  presence,  or  to 
make  him  tlie  immediate  object  of  our  thought. 
In  eternity,  the  capacity  will  be  so  enlarged  and 
extended,  that  the  idea  of  God  will  he  incessantly 
impressed,  tlie  beams  of  his  glory  mil  perpetually 
penetrate  the  heart,  and  the  fire  of  love  will  never 
cease  to  bum  upon  the  altar. 

Improvement, 

I.  How  impossible  for  undevout  persons  to  be 
fitted  for  heaven  ;  how  impossible  for  them  to  rehsh 
its  employments  or  enjoyments. 

II.  How  anxious  should  we  be  to  improve  the 
seasons  of  devotion  and  the  means  of  grace,  as  a 
preparation  for  heaven. 

HI.  What  a  well-founded  hope  of  heaven  may 
they  mdidge,  who  feel  a  supreme  delight  in  the 
exercises  of  religion.  Such  are  evidently  ripening 
for  an  invisible  and  eternal  state. 

IV.  Hence  we  perceive  the  exact  correspondence 
of  the  employment  of  the  heavenly  world  to  the 
taste  and  disposition  of  real  christians.* 

•  Preached  at  Leicester,  Sunday  morning,  August  13,  18t5. 
VOL.  V. 
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TO  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  BROADMEAD.  BRISTOL. 


^^Kkai 


Old  Aberdeen. 
Dec.  4 


King's  CoUege, 


,r  and  honoured  Brethren, 

I  DULY  received  your  affectionate  letter,  in 
which  you  expressed  your  desire  of  engaging  my 
labours  as  an  assistant  minister.  Your  request  does 
me  honour,  and  confers  upon  me  an  obligation 
which  no  efforts  of  mine  can  fully  discharge.  Yet, 
young  and  inexperienced  as  I  am,  I  tremble  to  think 
of  engaging  in  so  arduous  a  work,  especially  in  a 
situation  where  all  my  incapacity  will  be  doubly 
felt.  I  cannot  but  think  a  few  years  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  me  to  gratify  the  lowest  ex- 
pectations. To  plunge  into  the  midst  of  life  at  so 
tender  an  age,  with  so  little  experience  and  so  small 
a  stock  of  knowledge,  almost  terrifies  me.  Your 
candid  judgement  of  my  past  services  I  acknowledge 

a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  surprise, — pleased  to 

•  Mr.  Hall  was  at  ibis  time  in  his' twentieth  year. 
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attain  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good^  and 
siu:prised  I  in  any  measure  have  attained  it ;  which 
I  can  attribute  to  nothing  but  the  tenderness  and 
forbearance  which  have  ever  strongly  marked  your 
conduct. 

A  retired  and  private  sphere  would  indeed  be 
more  upon  a  level  with  my  abilities,  and  congenial 
to  my  temper;  yet  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my 
private  inclinations  to  more  important  views,  and 
lose  sight  of  myself,  if  I  could  benefit  others.  My 
reluctance,  therefore,  to  obey  your  call,  arises 
merely  fi*om  a  feeling  of  my  weakness,  and  my 
secret  fear  lest  you  should  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  repent  it.  If  you  could  have  dispensed  with  my 
labours  till  the  final  close  of  my  studies,  I  might  then 
have  hoped  to  have  been  more  able  to  serve  you- ; 
but  if  not,  I  submit  Let  me  but  crave  your  prayers; 
that  as  my  day,  so  my  strength  may  be.  Your 
welfare,  honoured  brethren,  will  ever  lie  near  my 
heart ;  numberless  reflections  ccmcur.  with  a  thoo^ 
sand  tender  recollections  of  past  kindness  to  keep 
it  there.  But  these  are  not  my  only  inducements 
to  embrace  your  proposals.  It  is  an  additional 
pleasure  to  me,  when  I  reflect  with  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  connected, — ^with  one  whom  I  most 
sincerely  reverence,  and  to  whom  I  am  bound  by 
every  tie  of  affection  and  gratitude.*  I  hope  I  un- 
dertake this  work  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  look  for- 
ward to  that  awfiil  day  when  all  these  solenm 
transactions  shall  be  reviewed,  and  every  secret 

*  Dr.  Caleb  Evans. 
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motive  that  entered  into  them  will  be  brought  to 
light.    Wishing  you,  dear  brethren,  all  prosperity, 
and  that  you  may  be  "  stedfast  in  that  day," 
I  subscribe  myself  yours,  &c. 

Robert  Hall,  Jud. 


. ,      TO  THE  BEV.  ISAIAH  BIRT,  PLYMOUTH. 

Dear  Sir,  Cambridije,  Feb.  5, 1701. 

I  have  frequently  thought  it  is  something  re- 
markable, that  you  and  I  have  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  for  many  years,  and  yet  that  we  have 
scarcely  exchanged  a  letter.  Our  frequent  occa- 
sional interviews  have  formerly  rendered  this  less 
necessary  ;  but  now  that  I  shall  probably  be  settled 
ID  a  distant  situation,  and  an  opportumty  of  seeing 
each  other  may  seldom  occur,  I  cannot  satisfy 
myself  without  requesting  a  stated  correspondence. 
You  will  excuse  my  earnestness  to  solicit  this,  when 
you  recollect  that  it  is  the  effect  of  that  fixed  and 
well-founded  esteem  I  always  did  and  always  shall 
bear  you.  I  will  communicate  to  you,  not  the 
incidents  of  the  day  or  of  the  week,  for  my  time  at 
present  slides  away  without  incident,  but  the  inward 
sentim^its  of  my  heart,  and  the  trides,  serious  or 
gay,  that  spring  up  there ;  happy  if  I  can  imagine 
for  a  moment  I  am  conversing  with  you  as  we  did 
in  the  days  of  yore,  when,  without  care  or  sorrow, 
we  sauntered  in  the  fields  near  Bristol.    Ah,  happy 
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days,  never  to  return  again !  I  am  at  present  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  element  of  peace  at  least,  if  not 
of  happiness ;  and  indeed,  after  the  tumults  of  jstxife 
and  din  of  parties,  quiet  itself  seems  happiness* 

Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  be  informed  of  some 
particulars  relating  to  my  present  situation.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  happy.  The  people  seem  very  har- 
monious, and  much  united  to  me.  I  could  wish 
their  sentiments  were  more  orthodox,  though  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  are  sufficiently  so.  They 
who  are  not,  seem  very  ready  to  hear  cool,  dispas- 
sionate reasoning,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question*. 
I  have  tried  their  pulse  several  times  since  I  have 
been  here.  On  the  first  sabbath  of  my  arrival,  I. 
preached  in  the  morning  on  Heb.  ix.  13. — ^*  How. 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christy  who,  throu^ 
the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  jiimself  without  spot  to 
God,"  &c. — an  entirely  controversial  sermon  in 
defence  of  the  atonement.  I  had  the.satis&ction 
of  finding  few,  very  few,  who  did  not  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  my  reflections,  and  that  they  who 
were  not  convinced  were  not  displeased.  I  should 
be  happy  if  Providence  should  make  me  an  hiunbie 
instrument  of  withstanding  the  dangerous  errors 
that  are  in  vogue,  and  of  preventing  or  iessenii^ 
their  growth  at  least,  in  the  place  where  Providence 
may  appoint  my  lot.  I  intend  very  soon  to  preadi 
a  sermon  professedly  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  and  the  atonement,  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  true 
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system  of  vital  religion;  nor  will  sinners  ever  be 
concerted  to  God  by  a  ministry  that  excludes  them. 
I  hope  1  am  not  censorious ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  much  of  the  liberality  so  much  talked  of  is 
rather  a  fashionable  cant  than  any  genuine  candour 
of  heart.  At  present  1  am  a  boarder ;  and  shall 
continue  so,  in  case  I  should  stay  here,  for  some 
time.  I  have  free  access  to  all  the  libraries  gratis, 
by  means  of  acquaintance  in  the  University. 
Pray  write  soon,  very  soon. 

I  am  yours  affectionately, 
-*i.-\  Robert  Hall. 


ACCEPTING     THE     PASTORAL     CHARGE     OF     THE 
BAPTIST  CHURCH  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

To  the  Church  lately  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Mr.  Robinson : 
,„,  pear  Brethren, 

-  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  honour  you  have 
done  rae,  in  inviting  me  to  the  pastoral  office 
amongst  you.  I  am  convinced  of  my  inability 
adequately  to  discharge  its  arduous  duties ;  but, 
relying  on  your  candour,  and  the  hopes  of  supe- 
rior assistance,  I  will  attempt  it  to  the  best  of 
my  power,  and  beg  an  interest  in  your  prayers, 
that  my  endeavoiffs  for  your  spiritual  improve- 
ment may  be  succeeded,  and  that  I  may  be  able  to 
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commend  myself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  Grod. 

I  remain. 
Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

Robert  Hall. 

Cambridge,  July  23,  1791. 


IV. 

TO  MISS  WILKINS, 

AFTERWARDS  MRS.   FTSH,  OF  CAMBERWELL. 

Dear  Madam, 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  that  friendr 
ship  dictates,  of  sending  you  these  lines.  The  in- 
terest you  possess  in  the  affections  of  your  friends, 
and  their  solicitude  for  your  happiness,  rendw  it 
impossible  they  should  hear  of  your  affliction,  with- 
out deeply  sympathizing  with  you.  Among  these 
I  beg  leave  to  have  the  honour  of  classing  myself ; 
and  though  least,  not  last.     I  was  the  other  day  at 

Mr.  W 's,  and  was  informed  you  still  continued 

extremely  indisposed.  I  immediately  determined 
to  take  the  Uberty  of  writing,  to  express  my  esteem 
and  sympathy.  I  upbraid  myself  heavily,  for  not 
having  snatched  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you 
before  I  left  Bristol ;  and  had  I  foreseen  the  pro- 
longation of  your  illness,  I  certainly  would  not 
have  omitted  it  From  me,  who  have  suffered  so 
much,  it  would  be  unpardonable,  if  distress  of 
every  kind  did  not  extort  a  tear ;  much  more,  when 
the  sufferer  is  a  friend,  whose  virtues  and  talents 


I  respect  and  admire.  This  world  is,  indeed,  a 
scene  of  suffering ;  and  it  ouglit,  in  some  measure, 
to  reconcile  us  to  our  lot,  that,  in  feeling  distress, 
we  strike  cords  in  unison  with  the  whole  universe. 
Adversity  is  capricious  in  its  times  and  seasons ; 
but  its  visitations,  sooner  or  later,  never  fail.  In 
some,  it  overwhelms  the  first  hopes  of  life,  so  that 
they  no  sooner  begin  to  taste  felicity  in  prospect, 
than  they  are  crossed  witli  hopeless  disappoint- 
ment :  others  it  permits  to  advance  farther,  waits 
till  they  spread  the  foundations  of  happiness  deep 
and  wide,  that,  just  when  they  have  nearly  finished 
the  superstructure,  it  may  overwhelm  them  with 
a  more  extensive  desolation.  Some  are  racked 
with  pains  and  agonies  of  body ;  and  others  are 
preys  to  disappointed  passions  and  blasted  hopes, 
wasted  with  devouring  regrets,  and  sick  at  heart 
with  melancholy  retrospects ;  wishing  in  vain  they 
could  arrest  the  wings  of  time,  and  put  the  current 
of  life  back.  Of  all  these  classes,  every  indivi- 
dual thinks  his  misfortunes  the  greatest.  For  the 
same  reason,  we  are  never  at  a  loss  to  hear  our 
own  voice,  be  it  ever  so  slender :  the  cry  of  a 
pierced  heart  sounds  shrill  in  the  sohtaiy  ear  of 
the  sufferer.  Since  we  cannot  essentially  melio- 
rate, let  us  endeavour  to  allay,  our  anguish  by 
moderating  our  expectations.  I  am  persuaded, 
all  we  can  reasonably  hope  for,  on  this  side  the 
grave,  is  tranquillity ;  not  the  insensibility  of  a 
statue,  but  the  placidity  of  a  well-informed  mind, 
relj-ing  on  the  promises  and  the  cheering  prospects 
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of  immortality.  But  why  do  I  thus  address  one 
who  is  as  well  acquainted  with  every  subject  of 
christian  consolation  as  I  can  pretend  to  [be]  ?  I 
am  persuaded  you  will  edify  your  friends  as  much  by 
your  patience  in  affliction^  as  you  have  enlivened 
them  in  better  days  by  the  exercise  of  your 
sprightlier  powers.  Virtue  is  always  consistent ; 
and,  guided  by  its  dictates,  you  will  never  fail  to 
be  an  example.  This  scene  of  suffering  will  not 
always  last ;  nor  do  we  suffer  '*  as  those  without 
hope."  It  is,  indeed,  the  night  of  nature,  a  short 
night,  'and  not  utterly  dark:  it  will  soon  pass 
away,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  bright  and  endless 
day.  iEneas  comforts  his  companions  in  the 
midst  of  distress,  by  telling  them  that  the  retro- 
spect of  their  sufferings  will  hereafter  be  delightful 
to  them.  Whether  we  shall,  in  this '  world,  be 
indulged  with  such  a  satisfaction,  I  know  not ;  but 
surely  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  most  pleasing 
reflection  in  a  happier  world. 

Of  Bishop  Leighton,  whose  sermons  I  wish  you 
to  ready  Bishop  Burnet  declares,  that  during  a 
strict  intimacy  of  many  years,  he  never  saw  him, 
for  one  moment,  in  any  other  tempa*  than  that 
in  which  he  should  wish  to  live  and  die :  and  if  any 
hmnan  composition  could  form  such  a  character, 
it  must  be  his  own.  Full  of  the  richest  imagery, 
and  breathing  a  spirit  of  the  most  sublime  and 
unaffected  devotion,  the  reading  him  is  a  truce 
tp  all  hiunan  cares  and  human  passions ;  and  I 
can    compare    it    to    nothing    but    the    beautiful 
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representation  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm^ — it  is 
like  "  lying  down  in  green  pastures,  and  hy  the 
side  of  still  waters." 


TO    MRS.     FYSH,    OF     CAMBERWELL. 


My  dear  Friend,  Cambridge,  August  14,  1790. 

Permit  me  to  express  the  deep  interest  I 
take  in  your  distress,  from  the  loss  of  the  best  of 
friends,  and  the  best  of  sisters,  in  the  loss  of 
dear  Mrs.  Parsons.  How  many  losses  are  united ! 
She  has  left  a  liusband  to  lament  the  most  lovely 
of  wives ;  you,  the  most  endeared  of  sisters ;  the 
church  of  Christ,  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments; 
and  the  world,  one  of  its  fairest  examples ;  all, 
all  have  fallen  a  victim  in  this  most  excellent 
woman.  I  have  not  met  with  any  event,  for  many 
years,  that  has  affected  me  at  all  equally.  Had 
I  been  permitted  to  draw  aside  the  mysterious 
\ed   that    hides  futurity ;    could    I    have   had  any 

presentiments  i  saw  her  at for  the  last  time, 

how  solemn  would  have  been  the  moments,  how 
awfully  interesting  my  emotions  !  I  pity  her  hus- 
band—I pky  her  sisters;  this  is  a  stroke  which 
most  be  severely  felt  in  the  tenderest  manner.     I 
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know  the  heart,  when  recently  wounded,  must  | 
be  indulged  in  the  hixury  of  grief;  and,  if  there  | 
ever  was  an  occasion  which  could  justify  the  most" 
poignant  regret,  it  is  the  present,  in  which  we  ] 
lament  the  loss  of  so  much  excellence.  But  I  , 
hope  you  will,  hy  degrees,  inure  your  imagination"  i 
to  dwell  less  on  your  loss,  and  more  on  her  happi- 
ness. What  a  glurious  display  of  the  power  of  1 
Christianity  !  what  a  triumphant  departure !  O, '  I 
that  I  may  die  the  death  of  Mrs.  Parsons,  and  that 
my  last  end  may  be  like  hers!  Her  life  was  ani 
ornament  to  Christianity — a  pattern  to  her  ses.  J 
Immortality  dawned  on  her  enraptured  mind,  even  j 
before  it  quitted  its  earthly  abode  ;  and  her  pure  ] 
and  elevated  soul  made  an  easy  transit  to  the 
society  of  the  blessed.  Her  career  was  short,  hut  1 
illustrious;  and  she  crowded  into  her  little  spher 
the  virtues  of  a  long  hfe.  Short  as  her  conti-' 
nuance  was  upon  earth,  she  was  permitted  to] 
exemplify  the  duties  of  every  character,  and  to  j 
imprint,  in  indelible  [traces],  on  the  memories] 
of  all  who  were  honoured  with  her  acquaintance, 
the  perfections  of  a  friend,  a  sister,  a  mother,  anil 
a  wife.  It  is  true  she  has  slept  the  sleep  of  death ;  I 
but  she  sleeps  in  Jesus :  she  has  gone  before  you  j 
into  the  holy  of  holies  :  she  will  meet  you  at  the  1 
great  rendezvous  of  being,  the  assembly  of  the] 
just ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  instead  of  being  aa  j 
object  of  yovr  pity,  probably  looks  down  upon  y<M\ 
with  ineffable  tenderness  and  compassion.  I  have! 
seen,  besides  your  letter,  one  from  Mrs.  Gutteridge;  .1 


and,  I  must  say,  I  never  heard,  on  the  whole,  of 
so  calm,  so  triumphant  a  death ;  it  seemed  as  if 
she  had  been  permitted  to  step  into  heaven  before 
her  final  departure,  that  she  might  thence  address 
herself  to  her  friends  mth  more  serenity,  dignity, 
and  effect. 

What,  my  dear  friend,  besides  Christianity,  can 
thus  scatter  the  horrors  of  the  soul  ?  What  else 
could  enable  a  young  lady  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
with  a  prosperous  fortune,  beloved  by  a  husband, 
endeared  to  her  friends,  and  esteemed  by  the 
whole  world,  to  triumph  in  the  thoughts  of  disso- 
lution t  Divine  Christianity !  it  is  thine  only  to 
comfort  and  support  the  languishing  and  dying. 

I  hope  all  Mrs.  Parsons'  numerous  acquaintance 
will  be  properly  impressed  with  this  singular  dis- 
pensation of  Providence.  Let  them  ask  them- 
selves whether  the  loose  sceptical  principles  of  the 
age  are  at  all  adapted  to  such  a  scene ;  whether 
they  have  any  thing  in  them  that  will  enable  them 
to  exert  the  calm  heroism  displayed  in  the  most 
trying  moment  by  this  departed  excellence.  Let 
me  hope  some  one,  at  least,  will  be  impressed  by 
this  wonderful  example  of  the  power  of  religion. 

Death  has  made  frequent  visits  to  your  family  ; 
the  youngest  is  now  snatched  away.  Mr.  Beddome, 
poor  Richard  Beddome,  and  now  Mrs.  Parsons ;  in 
how  short  a  time  they  have  followed  each  other  ! 

I  find,  your  dear  deceased  sister  expressed  her 
anxiety  at  the  progress  of  deism  with  her  last 
breath.      To    a    serious    mind    it    affords    a    most 
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melancholy  prospect:  but^  you  must  observe^  it 
does  not  seize  the  mind  at  once;  it  advances  by 
the  progressive  stages  of  socinianism  and  dissi- 
pation. Men  first  lose  their  relish  for  what  is 
vital  and  distinguishing  in  Christianity,  before  they 
dispute  its  evidences,  or  renounce  its  authority. 
Lax  notions  of  the  person  of  Christ,  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  mediation,  place  the  mind  in  a  deis- 
tical  state,  and  prepare  it  for  the  most  licentious 
opinions. 

The  consolations  of  your  dear  deceased  sister 
did  not  result  from  a  general  belief  of  the  doctrine 
of  immortality,  in  which  the  socinians  place  the 
whole  of  revelation ;  but  in  specific  views  ol  Christ 
as  a  Saviour,  and  the  prospect  of  being  for  ever 
with  him.  My  dear  friend,  let  us  hold  fast  tUi 
kind  of  Christianity,  without  wavering,  as  the  anti- 
dote of  death. 

Excuse  this  freedom,  which  result  not,  from 
any  suspicion  of  your  own  defection,  but  from  a 
friendly  concern  for  some  for  whom  we  both  re- 
tain the  sincerest  regards.  My  paper  forbids  me 
to  add  more. 

Present  my  most  affectionate  req)ects  to  Mr. 
Fysh,  and  accept  the  same  yourself,  from 

Your  affectionate  and  sympathizing  Friend, 

RoBEKT  Hall. 
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TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS,  HAVERFORDWEST. 
My  dear  Friend,  Cambridge,  June  7,  1799. 

How  could  you  suspect  for  a  moment  that  I 
wished  to  dissolve  my  friendship  with  you,  a  friend- 
ship which  I  have  always  esteemed  a  distinguished 
honour  and  happiness  ?  No,  my  dear  friend.  My 
long  silence  is  indeed  inexcusable  ;  but  impute  it  to 
any  cause,  and  you  will  do  me  more  justice  than  by 
suspecting  my  diminution  of  regard.  My  aversion 
to  letter-writing  you  are  well  acquainted  with.  I 
have  formed  many  resolutions  to  surmount  It :  but, 
in  the  moment  of  trial,  am  baffled.  I  sincerely  sym- 
pathize with  you  in  the  loss  of  your  child  ;  but,  my 
dear  friend,  do  not  suffer  your  spirits  to  sink.  Re- 
member the  tenure  on  which  all  human  enjoyments 
are  held,  the  wisdom  and  sovereignty  of  their  great 
Author,  and  the  gracious  promise  afforded  to  true 
christians,  that  "  all  things  shall  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  him."  Remember  the  many 
blessings  with  which  a  kind  Pro\idence  still  indulges 
you.  Ought  you  not  to  rejoice  that  your  affectionate 
companion  in  life  is  spared ;  and  that,  though  your 
cliild  is  snatched  from  your  embraces,  he  has 
escaped  from  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  ?  The 
stamp  of  immortality  is  placed  on  his  happiness, 
and  he  is  encircled  by  the  arms  of  a  compassionate 
Redeemer.  Had  lie  been  permitted  to  hve,  and 
you  had  witnessed  the  loss  of  his  virtue,  you  might 

VOL.  V.  E  E 
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have  been  [reserved]  to  suffer  still  severer  pangs. 
A  most  excellent  couple  in  our  congregation  are 
now  melancholy  spectators  of  a  son  dyings  at  nine- 
teen years  of  age^  by  inches,  a  victim  to  his  vices. 
They  have  frequently  regretted  he  did  not  die 
several  years  since^  when  his  life  was  nearty  de- 
spaired of,  in  a  severe  fever.  '*  Who  knoweth  what 
is  good  for  a  man  all  the  days  of  this  his  vain  life, 
which  he  spends  as  a  shadow  ?" 

Many  interesting  scenes  have  occurred  since  our 
interview.  About  six  months  ago,  I  was  attacked 
by  a  violent  fever ;  and,  in  my  own  apprehensions, 
for  about  two  da3rs  was  on  the  borders  of  eternity. 
I  never  before  felt  my  mind  so  calm  and  happy. 
Filled  with  the  most  overwhelming  sense  of  my  own 
unworthiness,  my  mind  was  supported  merely  by  a 
faith  in  Christ  crucified.  I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  parted  with  that  text,  '*  The  blood  of  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin."  I  never  before  saw  such  a 
beauty  and  grandeur  in  the  way  of  salvation  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  as  on  that  occasion.  I  am  fully 
persuaded  the  evangelical  doctrines  alone  are  able 
to  support  the  mind  in  the  near  views  of  death  and 
judgement.  May  you  and  I  be  more  and  more 
grounded  in  a  conviction  of  their  truth,  and  ac- 
quainted with  their  power !  It  is  to  these  doctrines 
the  revelation  of  Chrisit  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its 
efficacy  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 


TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 


My  dear  Friend,  Cambridge,  Feb,  H,  I80l. 

I  have  long  purposed  to  write  to  you,  and 
should  have  done  so,  but  from  that  unhappy  reluc- 
tance to  writing  which  is  almost  a  part  of  my 
nature.  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
rt  did  not  arise  from  any  abatement  of  love  and 
esteem.     But  a  truce  to  apologies, 

I  am  heartily  glad  to  find  you  have  preached  at 
Ctapham,  where  I  hope  you  will  find  much  to  com- 
fort you  m  the  opportunity  of  doing  good ;  for  we 
can  be  truly  happy  but  in  proportion  as  we  are  the 
instruments  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  others. 
From  what  little  I  have  heard  of  the  people,  you 
will  meet  kind  and  respectful  treatment ;  but 
there  will  be  much  to  damp  your  zeal,  against 
which,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  be  upon  your  guard. 
You  will  have  pleasing  society  ;  and  tlie  vicinity  to 
London  has  many  advantages.  May  we,  my  dear 
friend,  "  work  while  it  is  to-day,  for  the  hour  is 
shortly  coming  when  we  can  work  no  longer." 

Mr.  Hill,  by  whom  you  sent  your  letter,  just 
called  in  the  morning,  but  could  not  make  any 
stay.  He  seemed  an  agreeable,  sensible  man.  If 
you  should  see  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  present  my 
christian  respects  to  him,  though  unknown,  and 
assure  him  it  would  give  me  uncommon  pleasure  to 
E  e2 
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see  and  hear  him  at  Cambridge,  and  that  I  shall  1 
think  myself  much  honoured  by  hearing  him  preach  J 
in  my  pulpit,     I  went  into  the  vestry  and  spoke  to  1 
him,  about  two  years  ago,  in  Surrey  Chapel ;  but  J 
he  did  not  recollect  me,  and  I  felt  a  reluctance  to  | 
make  so  free  as  to  mention  my  name,  and  therefore  J 
only   mentioned    you    as   a   common    friend,   and  ■ 
retired.     He  is  a  man  for  whom  1  ever  entertained 
a  very  high  esteem.     Whatever  a  misjudging  world 
may  say,  such  men  as  these  will    "  shine    as 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  fas 
ever."    May  my  soul,  though  at  a  humble  distance  1 
be  admitted  among  them  !     I  have  just  been  readinff-l 
with  very  great  pleasure,  and  I  hope  some  profile  I 
Orton  and  Stonhouse's  Letters  to  Stedman,    They  I 
contain  most  excellent  prudential,  moral,  and  reli-J 
gious    instruction  ;    devout,    liberal,    rational,    y^l 
fervent  piety,  of  the  stamp  of  Doddridge,  who  tBm 
now  my  prime  favourite   among  divines.      If  ; 
have  not  seen  them,  they  will  richly  repay  y 
perusal.     Dr.  Stonhouse  and  Miss  More  both  Uvd 
at  Bristol  at  tlie  time  I  resided  there ;  and  yet  sud 
was  my  extreme  folly,  I  never  took  any  means  < 
becoming  acquainted  with  either  of  them,  whicj 
might  very  easily  have  been  done.     "  Surely  I  1 
been  more  brutish  than  any  man."     What  oppoF-l 
tunities  of  knowledge  and  improvement  have  1  1 
and  have  now  reached  the  meridian  ofUfe,  and  a 
but  a  child  !  I  may  adopt,  witli  more  propriety  t 
any  man  that  ever  lived,  the  prayer — "  Remembei 
not  the  sins  of  my  youth,"  i      ui 
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What  strange  news  is  this  of  Mr.  Pitt's  leaving 
the  ministry  ?  I  am  glad  of  it,  though  I  suppose  the 
men  that  succeed  will  persist  in  the  same  measures. 
But  a  schism  in  the  cabinet  bodes  ill  for  the  per- 
manence of  the  party  ;  so  that  I  hope  the  present 
change  is  only  a  prelude  to  one  more  important. 
The  present  ministry  can  surely  never  be  perma- 
nent We  must  have  peace,  or  we  are  inevitably 
and  speedily  ruined.  But  I  hate  politics,  and  have 
not  read  a  paper  above  twice  these  nine  months ; 
so  that  you  must  not  suppose  I  am  very  profound 
on  these  subjects. 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  death  of  poor 

Mr. .  of .     He  departed  this  life,  Monday 

se'nn^ht,  at .  He  was  at  dinner  at  Mr. 's, 

and  was  taken  with  a  second  apoplectic  fit  betwixt 
the  two  courses,  and  expired  in  about  two  hours. 
He  never  spake,  except  the  moment  after  he  was 

seized ;    when,  in   answer  to  Mrs.  's  inquiry, 

lie  said  he  was  poorly.  Poor  man !  he  had  very 
little  happiness  in  life,  and  his  last  years  were  very 
unhappy.  No  spirits,  no  exertion,  no  usefidness! 
I  sometimes  think  it  is  a  mercy  I  was  not  a  "  gen- 
tleman parson ;"  for,  with  my  natural  indolence, 
the  temptations  of  that  character  would  have  com- 
4>leted  my  ruin.  "  Let  us  work,  my  dear  friend, 
it  is  called  to-day." 

ray,  have  you  heard  any  more  about  the  design 
I  the    government   to   suppress  village-preaching 
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and  Sunday-schools  ?  Our  friends  at  Clapham  were  J 
very  apprehensive  of  it  some  time  since,  but  ■ 
hear  httle  of  it  in  the  country.  Mr.  Simeon  in- 1 
formed  me  lately,  he  had  little  doubt  something  <rf  I 
the  sort  would  be  attempted.  He  gave  some  inti-  J 
mation  of  tlie  same  kind  in  a  sermon  he  preached  1 
to  his  own  people.  Pray  inform  me  of  all  you  have  I 
heard  about  it,  for  it  is  an  affair  which  lies  with  I 
considerable  weight  on  my  mind.  If  there  should  I 
be  any  thing  done,  we  shall  see  dismal  times.  Do  I 
you  know  whether  any  thing  has  been  written  OD.I 
the  subject  ?  Mr.  Simeon  and  I  are  upon  very  | 
friendly  terms,  I  lately  dined  with  him  at  his  own  ( 
rooms,  and  have  repeatedly  met  him  in  company,  | 
in  which  the  conversation  has  been  very  agreeable.  I 
The  reconciliation  was  effected  principally  by  the  I 
intervention  of  Mr.  Owen,  of  Fulham,  and  of  Alder-  I 
man  Ind.  A  paper  was  drawn  up.  and  signed  by  J 
each  party.  We  are  upon  very  comfortable  terms  I 
with  the  church-people  at  present ;  never  was  less  f 
party  spirit  at  Cambridge.  I  wish  I  could  see  more  I 
good  done ;  but  yet  I  must  not  complain.  Our  coa-| 
gregation  is  very  flourishing,  and  things  wear  ; 
agreeable  aspect.  But  my  paper  admonishes  me  tol 
close.  Pray  write  to  me  very  soon,  if  not  imme»>l 
diately,  and  let  us  see  you  at  Cambridge  as  early  a 
possible.  Remember  me  respectfully  to  Mr.  Thomp*  I 
SOB,  Miss  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Beddome,  &c. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  constantly, 

Robert  Hma..  ] 


VIII. 

TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 
My  dear  Friend,  CambHAje,  May  26, 1801. 

I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  letter,  and  for 
your  invitation  to  pay  you  an  early  visit  at  Clapham. 
You  know,  and  every  one  who  knows  me  knows, 
there  is  no  friend  living  whom  I  should  be  so  glad  to 
see  as  yourself,  but  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power  to  gratify  this  inclination  at  present.  I  am 
just  going  to  see  my  old  friend  Kinghorn,  at  Norwich, 
where  I  shall  be  absent  one,  possibly  two,  sabbaths. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  I  am  engaged  to  visit  Bristol, 
and  to  go  as  far  as  Plymouth  ;  so  that  I  am  afraid  it 
will  not  be  in  my  power  to  pay  my  London  and 
Clapham  friends  a  visit  this  summer.  I  sliall  fully 
expect,  however,  to  see  you  at  Cambridge  eome  time 
in  the  summer.  It  is  long  since  you  were  here ;  and 
we  are  anxiously  desirous  of  seeing  you,  with  Mrs. 
Phillips,  to  whom  I  beg  to  be  affectionately  remem- 
bered. It  gives  me  extreme  pleasure  to  hear  of  your 
great  acceptance  at  Clapham.  Miss  Wilkinson* 
spoke  in  raptures  of  you  to  Mrs.  Gutteridge.  The 
distinguished  respect  the  people  have  shewn  you, 

*  This  excellent  lady,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  devoted  a 
|>ortion  of  her  income  to  the  publication,  in  a  cheap  form,  of  judi- 
cious and  valuable  selections  irom  the  work*  of  Baxter,  Howe, 
AUein,  Jantway,  Wall),  &c.  she  was  also  Editor  of  the  "  Pocket 
Prayer  Book,"  the  "  Sunday  St'hool  Library,"  "  Pocket  Sermona," 
and  other  useful  Ifooks  ;  of  which  many  thousand  copies  were  sold, 
and  at  many  distributed  gratuitously.  They  still  obtaiB,  aa  they 
deterve,  a  wide  circulation, — Ed. 
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does  them  much  more  honour  than  it  can  do  you« 
You  are  ultimate,  I  find,  i^ith  Mr.  Beddome's  family,. 
They  are,  indeed,  a  lovely  family,  truly  firiendly,  libe* 
ral,  and  intelligent :  there  is  no  house  where  I  sqpencl 
my  time  more  agreeably,  in  London  or  the  environs* 
The  parcel  you  sent  me  consists  of  a  veiy  polite 
letter  fi-om  Mr.  Roberts,  enclosing  a  copy  of  verses, 
elegant,  and  truly  and  strictly  poetical,  that  is  re- 
plete vntYi^ction,  containing  praises  which  my  heart 
compels  me  to  disclaim  with  a  sigh !  O  my  firiend^ 
what  an  infinity  of  time  I  have  lost,  and  how  ar- 
dently do  I  long  to  do  something  which  shall  con- 
vince the  world  I  have  not  lived  in  vain!  My 
wishes,  in  this  respect,  will,  it  is  to  be.  feared,  nater 
be  fulfilled.  Tranquillity  is  not  my  Ipt  The  prey, 
in  early  life,  of  passion  and  calamity^  I  am,  pow 
perfectly  devoured  with  an  imp^ei^qe  tp  m^^i^i^pf. 
time,  and  to  be  of  some  lasting  «bene^t  to ,  jth? 
world,  at  least  to  the  church.     But  this  inter  uos, 

*  *  *  *  ^  *  .       *f,  .    . 

You  wi^  me  to  answer  Bishop  Horsley*  Y^u 
have  seen,  probably,  Rowland  Hill's  ^rmon, ,  I 
should  be  little  disposed  to  answer  Horsley,  or  any  ^ 
individual.  Were  any  thing  to  be  done,  it  shpjuld, 
in  my  opinion,  enter  into  the  whole  matter^  contaiur 
ing  an  ample  defence  of  the  liberty  of  worship,  .and 
of  the  specific  efforts  of  methodists  and  dis^i^t^rsj, 
in  instructing  and  evangelizing  mankind.*  I,  some 
time  since,  put  down  some  thoughts  on  this  subj^ct^ 

*  See  the  Fragments  on  Tolecation^  &o.  in  Vol.  II24t;-*Ei]m. 
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but  whether  I  shall  proceed  will  depend  on  tlie 
conduct,  of  the  government  ;  as  a  laboured  defence 
would  be,  probably,  impolitic,  without  a  projected 
attack.  Pray  come  soon  to  see  us.  My  respects 
to  Mr.  Thompson,  Miss  Wilkinson,  Beddomes, 
Petries,  and  other  friends,  as  if  named. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
.-"■  Yours  constantly  and  affectionately,     ■ 

.■'■'  Robert  Haiou 


IX. 


■  TO  MRS.  TUCKER.  PLYMOUTH  DOCK,,  -" 

•  Ti.  ■  '  ii    '-tun 


fl 'Dear  Madam,  CambriAje,  Feb.  18,  1802. 

■  '  I  know  not  what  apology  to  make,  for  having 
s6  long  neglected  to  fulfil  my  part  of  the  mutual 
promise  of  correspondence.  Impute  it  to  any 
thing  rather  than  indifference ;  for  I  can  assure 
you,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  your  kindness 
to  me,  while  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  under 
your  roof,  left  an  impression  on  my  mind  of  grati- 
tude and  esteem  which  no  time  can  efface.  It  is 
doing  no  sort  of  justice  to  my  feehngs,  to  say  that 
it  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  e.vpe- 
rienced  in  my  life ;  and  heightens  the  regret  I  feel 
at  the  probability  of  few  opportunities  of  personal 
mtercourse  with  a  friend,  wlio  has  so  great  a  claim 
to  my  regard,  and  in  whose  welfare  I  shall  always 
feel  myself  so  deeply  interested.  When  I  look 
-back  on  my  past  days,  (alas !  why  should  I  ever 
look  back,)  the  few  I  spent  at  Plymouth   Dock 
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I4>pear  like  a  bright  spot  in  a  dreary  prospect. 
Though  ray  friends  at  Bristol  were  disposed  to; 
1)6  displeased  at  my  staying  so  long  in  Devonshire, 
I  shall  never  repent  of  it,  since  it  afforded  me  aa 
opportunity  of  renewing  and  cementing  a  virtuonii 
friendship — the  only  kind  of  friendship  that  wifli 
flourish  to  eternal  ages.  Yes,  Madam,  I  hope  to( 
renew  with  you  the  remembrance  of  my  visit 
Dock,  and  of  your  kindness,  before  the  throne,] 
where  distance  will  no  more  interrupt  the  intep-i 
course  of  kindred  minds.  What  a  happiness  to| 
reflect,  though  separated  here,  we  are  advancingl 
every  step  nearer  to  the  place  of  meeting;  and,: 
in  the  mean  time,  we  are  mingling  our  addresses 
at  the  same  mercy-seat,  imbibing  pleasure  at  the 
same  spring,  and  deposing  our  anxieties  in  the 
same  compassionate  bosom.  There  is  a  divine 
reality  in  the  communion  of  saints,  which  I  pray 
we  may  more  and  more  experience. 

I  have  just  been  reading  Dr.  Whitehead's  Li 
of  Mr.  Wesley :    it  has   given  me    a  much    mo] 
enlarged  idea  of  the  virtues  and  labours  of  thati 
extraordinary  man   than   I   ever  had    before, 
would  not  incur  the  guilt  of  that  virulent  abi 
which  Toplady  cast  upon  him,  for  points  merelj 
speculative  and  of  very  little  importance,  for  ten 
thousand  worlds.     When  will  the  christian  world 
cease  disputing  about  religion,  and  begin  to  enter 
into  its  spirit,  and  practise   its  precepts  ?     I 
attempting  to  write  a  vindication  of  village  preacl 
ing  and  of  Sunday-schools,  but  when  it  will  be  out 


iter  ^^ 
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I  do  not  know;    I  endeavour  to  do  a  little  at  it 
every  day,  but  am  a  slow  hand. 

From  several  quarters  I  am  given  to  understand 
my  preaching  at  Plymouth  and  Dock  gave  general 
dissatisfaction.  This  intelhgence  gives  me  no  par- 
ticular concern,  being  conscious  of  my  upright  in- 
tentions ;  but  if  it  arose,  in  any  degree,  from  the 
practical  complexion  of  my  addresses,  I  am  sorry, 
as  it  indicates  a  tincture  of  that  antinomian  spirit 
wliich  tlireatens  to  deluge  the  church. 


I  am,  dear  Madam, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Robert  Hall. 


X. 

TO    MRS.  TUCKER. 

(ear  Madam,  Sheiford,  Feb.  14.  I804. 

I  truth  I  had  almost  despaired  of  the  honour 
^^  ever  hearing  from  you  any  more  :  it  was  there- 
fore no  small  gratification  to  me,  to  be  indulged 
once  more  with  a  sight  of  your  hand-writing.  I 
sincerely  sympathize  with  you,  my  amiable  friend, 
iu  the  heavy  loss  you  have  sustained,  in  being 
deprived  of  so  excellent  a  father,  who  must  have 
been  endeared  to  you  in  no  ordinary  degree,  not 
only  by  the  ties  of  nature,  but  by  the  peculiar 
tenderness  and  affection  he  ever  displayed  through 
an  intimate  and  almost  uninterrupted  intercourse 
of  a  long  series  of  years.     I  know,  by  experience. 


the  pang  which  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  parent 
produces,  though  iinder  circumstances  which   pos- 
sibly might  render  the  blow  somewhat  less  severe 
than   that   which    you   sustain.     For  many   years 
previous  to  the  death  of  my  most  excellent  father, 
my  situation    had  permitted  me  but  little  oppor- 
tunity of  intercourse,  which,  tliough  it  did  not  in 
the  least  impair  my  esteem  or  reverence,  probably 
diminished  that  tenderness  and  vehemence  of  at-  , 
tachraent,  which   virtuous   children    never   fail    to 
feel  towards  the  deserving  parents  with  whom  they 
reside.      Allowing,  however,  for  this   difference,  I  i 
well  know  the  desolating,  the  withering  sensation, 
which  pervades  the  heart  on  the  loss  of  an  affec- 
tionate lather.      We    feel,  with    a    conviction    as 
instantaneous   as  lightning,  that   the   loss   is  irre*  j 
parable, — that  the  void  can  never  be  supplied,  ani  1 
that,  however  many  amiable  and  excellent  friends  j 
we  may  have  left,  there  is  none  who  will  so  natip-  i 
rally  care  for  our  souls.     I  can  most  easily  conceivej  I 
therefore,  and  most  tenderly  sympathize  with  the  I 
sorrow  which    so  great  a  blow  must  inflict  on  s6  ( 
tender  a  heart     The  aids  of  reason  and  religion 
may  inspire  resignation  ;  but  nothing  but  the  torrent  I 
of  time  will  wear  away  the  traces  of  sorrow,  and  I 
leave  in  the  heart   a   tender  and  not  an  afflicting  J 
remembrance.      It  is  needless,  to  a  mind  so  vigo*  I 
rous  as  yours,  to  recall  to  your  remembrance  the  J 
many   sources  of    gratitude   which    remain   in  the  | 
midst  of  your  affliction,  and  the  great  alleviations  I 
which  accompany  it.     You  vrill  reflect,  I  am  per- 1 
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suaded,  with  gratitude,  on  the  great  number  of 
years  your  dear  father  was  spared  to  you;  you 
will  remember  the  moral  impossibility  of  his  con- 
tinuing to  enjoy,  at  so  advanced  [an  age],  many 
additional  years  of  happiness  on  earth ;  and,  what 
will  afford  you  the  truest  consolation,  you  will 
follow  him  within  the  veil,  and  contemplate  him 
resting  from  his  laboiu^,  and  sitting  down  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  How  infinitely  indebted,  my  amiable  friend, 
are  we  to  that  gospel  which  gives  us  everlasting 
Consolation,  and  a  good  hope  through  grace!  May 
he  who  alone  has  immediate  access  to  the  heart, 
calm  every  agitation,  and  solace  every  disquietude 
of  your  breast!  My  excellent  friend  will  not,  I  am 
persuaded,  abandon  herself  to  immoderate  sorrow. 
I  trust,  at  least,  you  will  be  extremely  upon  your 
guard  against  indulging  that  luxury  of  grief,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  which,  however  congenial  to  the 
extreme  sensibihty  of  your  temper,  would  dis- 
qualify you  alike  for  happiness  and  duty.  Your 
domestic  station  will,  happily  for  you,  atFord  that 
occupation  and  diversion  to  your  thoughts,  which 
will  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  moderate  the 
excesses  of  grief. 

»  «  •  •  •'«.:■  siL    'It. A 

I  am,  dear  Madaiti,    ■>>ii,rr'ltir.fvi*jt 

Yours  most  sincerely  and  respectftilly,  "^ 

M'  Robert  HALCr 


•1WJ  rrni  l-.nnftvT  tliw  int^    -n  vniM|rni"»iMi  ifuiitm 
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XI. 

TO  MR.  HEWITT  FYSH,  CAMBERWELL, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF   MRS.   FT8H. 

My  de^  Friend,  She^ord,  March  ll,  1804. 

I  deeply  S3n3[ipathize  with  you  in  the  great 
loss  you  have  sustained  hy  the  decease  of  your 
most  excellent  wife.  It  is  a  stroke  which  will 
be  long  felt  by  all  her  surviving  friends ;  how  much 
more  by  a  person  with  whom  she  was  so  long  and 
so  happily  united !  There  are  many  oonsoderationSy 
however,  which  must  occinr  to  your  mind^  ia  alle- 
viation of  your  distress.  The  dear  deceased  had 
long  been  rendered  incapable,  by  the  severity  of 
her  affliction,  of  enjoying  life;  and  a  ftirtfaw  ex-. 
tension  of  it  would  have  been  but  a  prolongation 
of  woe.  Much  as  her  friends  must  regret  her 
loss,  to  have  been  eagerly  soUcitous  for  her  con- 
tinuance here  would  have  been  a  refined  selfish-; 
ness,  rather  than  true  friendshipw  She  was  spared 
for  the  kindest  purposes ;  to  exemplify  the  power  of 
religion  in  producing  a  cheerful  redgnation  to  the 
will  of  God,  through  a  long  series  of  suffering,  to  a 
d^ee  which  I  never  saw  equalled  in  any  other  in- 
stance. There  was  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints* 
Her  graces  were  most  severely  tried,  an4  surely 
never  did  any  shine  brighter.  The  most  active  and 
zealous  services  in  religion  could  not  have  yielded 
more  glory  to  God  than  the  dignified  composure, 
the  unruffled  tranquillity,  and  the  unaltered  sweet- 
ness,  she  maintained  amidst  her  trials.     O,   my 
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dear  friend,  let  the  image  of  her  virtues  be  ever 
impressed  on  your  heart,  and  ever  improved  as  an 
incentive  to  that  close  walk  with  God  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  her  excellence.  To  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  influence  of 
genuine  rehgion  so  intimately,  and  under  so  in- 
teresting a  form,  is  a  privilege  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few,  and  is  surely  one  of  the  most  inesti- 
mable advantages  we  can  possess.  That  she  was 
spared  to  you  so  long;  that  her  patience  conti- 
nued unexhausted  amidst  so  severe  a  pressure ; 
and,  above  all,  that  you  have  so  well-grounded 
an  assurance  of  her  happiness,  must  till  you  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  divine  goodness.  This  state 
is  designed  to  be  a  mingled  scene,  in  which  joy 
and  sorrow,  serenity  and  storms,  take  their  turns. 
A  perpetuity  of  either  would  be  unsuitable  to  us. 
An  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity  would  fill  us 
with  worldly  passions.  An  unbroken  continuity  of 
adversity  would  unfit  us  for  exertion.  The  spirit 
■iBOiihl  Jail  before  him,  and  the  souls  which  he  hatk 
made.  Pain  and  pleasure,  scenes  of  satisfaction 
and  sorrow,  are  admirably  attempered  with  each 
other ;  so  as  to  give  us  constant  room  for  thankful- 
ness, and  yet  to  remind  us  that  this  is  not  our  rest. 
Our  dear  and  invaluable  friend  lias  entered  into 
the  world  of  perfect  spirits,  to  which  she  made  so 
near  an  approach  during  her  continuance  here. 
To  a  mind  so  refined,  and  exercised  in  the  school 
of  affliction,  so  resigned  to  the  divine  will,  and 
so  replete  with   devotion    and   benevolence,   how 
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easy  and  delightful  was  the  transitioii!  To  her 
to  live  was  Christ,  and  to  die  was  gain.  Let  us 
improve  this  dispensation  of  Providence,  by  imi- 
tating her  example;  let  us  cherish  her  memory 
with  reverential  tenderness ;  and  consider  it  as 
an  additional  call  to  all  we  have  received  before, 
to  seek  the  things  thai  are  above.  I  confess  the 
thought  of  so  dear  a  firiend  having  left  this  world 
makes  an  abatement  of  its  value  in  my  estimation, 
as  I  doubt  not  it  will  still  more  in  yours.  The 
thought  of  ray  journey  to  London  gives  me  little 
or  no  pleasure :  for  I  shall  hear  the  accents  of 
that  voice  which  so  naturally  expressed  the 
animation  of  benevolence — I  shall  behold  that 
countenance  which  displayed  ^  so  many  amiable 
sentiments — ^no  more.  But  can  we .  wish  her 
back  ?  Can  we  wish  to  recall  her  from  that  bliss- 
ful society  which  she  has  joined,  and  where  she 
is  singing  a  new  song  ?  No,  my  dear  friend !  you 
will  not  be  so  selfish.  You  will,  I  trust,  aspire, 
with  greater  ardour  than  ever  after  the  heavenly 
world,  and  be  daily  imploring  fresh  supplies  of.  that 
grace  which  will  fit  you  for  an  everlasting  union 
with  our  deceased  friend.  I  hope  her  amiable 
nieces  will  profit  by  this  expressive  event.  And 
as  they  have  (blessed  be  God  for  it !)  begun  to 
seek  after  Sion  with  their  faces  thitherward,  that 
they  will  walk  forward  with  additional  finnness 
and  alacrity.  I  shall  make  little  or  no  stay  in 
London  on  my  first  journey;  but,  as  I  long  to 
see  you,  will  spend  the  11th  instant  (that  is,  the 


evening  preceding  my  engagement  to  preacb,)  at 
your  house,  if  agreeable.     I   shall  he  glad  to  see 
Mr,  Dore,  but  pray  do  not  ask  strangers. 
I  am 
Your  sympatliizing  friend, 
Robert  Hall. 


TO    DR.    GREGORY. 


t    THB    ECLECTIC    1 


Foulmire,  (near  Cambridge,) 

My  dear  Friend,  Oct.  30,  1804. 

You  have  probably  heard  of  the  project  of  a 
new  Review,  called  the  Eclectic  Review,  which  is 
intended  to  counteract  the  irreligious  bias  which 
seems  to  attach  to  almost  all  literary  jounials. 
Whether  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  of  real 
talents  can  be  procured  to  give  it  permanent  credit 
and  support,  appears  to  me  very  doubtful.  Mr. 
Greatheod  has  written  to  request  my  assistance,  and 
1  intend  occasionally  to  write  in  it.  I  have  at  the 
same  time  taken  the  hberty  to  mention  Mr.  Gregory, 
as  a  person  admirably  adapted  to  conduct  the 
mathematical  and  astronomical  department,  if  he 
can  be  persuaded.  Mr.  Greatheed  has  accordingly 
requested  me  to  write  to  you  on  this  subject,  and 
to  assure  you  that  your  assistance  will  be  most 
welcome,  and  the  terms  your  own.  I  really  think 
a  review  of  the  kind  proposed  would  be  a  public 

VOL.    V.  F  F 
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benefit ;  as  the  cause  of  piety  and  moderate  ortho- 
doxy stands  no  chance  a:t  present.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  inform  Mr.  Greatheed^  to  whom  Jt  is  left  to 
treat  with  writers,  that  you  are  willing  to  contri- 
bute to  it  in  the  line  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  ? 


XIII. 

TO    WILLIAM  HOLLICK,    ESQ.  OF  WHITTLESFORD, 

NEAR  CAMBRIDGE. 

ON   HIS   OWN    BECOVSRY  FROM   A   SBYERE   ICALADY. 

My  dear  Friend,  Leicester^  Feb.  26,  1805. 

I  thought  it  would  be  some  satisfaction  to  you, 
to  hear  that  I  continue,  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  perfectly  weD.  My  health,  through  divine 
mercy,  was  never  better ;  nor  can  I  be  sufficiently 
thankful  to  that  good  Providence  which  has  reco- 
vered me  from  the  gates  of  death.  Motives  for 
gratitude  crowd  in  upon  me  on  every  side  ;  and  the 
most  I  have  to  complain  of  is,  that  my  heart  is  so 
httle  alive  to  their  impression. 

When,  my  dear  Sir,  we  look  back  upon  past  life, 
what  a  series  of  evidences  present  themselves  of  a 
presiding  and  parental  care  !  With  what  propriety 
may  we  adopt  the  language  of  David :  "  Bless  the 
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Lord,  O  my  soul ;  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless 
his  holy  name ;  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities, 
wlio  hcaleth  all  thy  diseases,  who  redeemeth  thy 
life  from  destruction,  who  crowneth  thee  with 
loving-kindness  and  with  tender  mercies !"  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced,  that  nothing  deserves  to 
be  called  life  that  is  not  devoted  to  tlie  service  of 
God ;  and  that  piety  is  the  only  true  wisdom.  But, 
alas !  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  these  lessons  deeply 
impressed  on  the  heart,  and  wTought  into  the  whole 
habit  of  the  mind !  I  have  not  yet  been  at  Arnsby, 
but  shall  go  there  in  a  day  or  two,  and  propose  to 
spend  about  ten  days  there ;  and  shall  probably  \isit 
Cambridge  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight.  My 
spirits  are  rather  low ;  but  my  mind  is  composed, 
and  in  some  measure  resigned  to  the  leading  and 
conduct  of  Divine  Pro\'idence.  The  narrow  bounds 
of  my  experience  have  furnished  me  with  such  a 
conviction  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  and  the  illu- 
sion of  its  prospects,  that  I  indulge  no  eager  hopes. 
If  God  enables  me  to  do  some  little  good,  and  pre- 
serves me  from  great  calamities,  it  will  be  enough, 
and  infinitely  more  than  I  deserve  ;  for  I  have  been, 
in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  word, "  an  un- 
profitable servant." 

-'  "I. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  affectionately, 

RoBKBT  Haix. 
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XIV. 

TO  DR.  GREGORY. 

ON   THE   CERTAINTY  ATTENDING  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

My  dear  Friend,  Fauhnire,  Sept  4,  1805. 

Let  me  beg  you  will  not  impute  my  long 
silence  to  a  diminution  of  esteem  or  affection.  It 
arose  simply  from  my  being  conscious  of  my  utter 
inability  to  make  any  such  reply  to  your  letter  as 
should  be  in  the  least  degree  satisfactory.  The 
subject  on  which  you  have  touched  in  your  last, 
is  so  unspeakably  intricate,  that  the  more  I  hltve 
reflected  upon  it  the  more  I  have  seemed  to  feel 
myself  lost  and  perplexed.  Of  all  the  problems 
proposed  to  the  human  imderstanding,  the  inquiry 
respecting  the  certainty  of  the  objects  of  human 
knowledge  seems  the  most  difficult  of  solution. 
If  the  ideal  theory  of  Locke  be  true,  and  there 
be  no  resemblance  between  the  impressions  made 
on  the  senses,  and  the  inherent  qualities  of  external 
objects,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  absolute 
knowledge  of  things  without  us.  In  things  of  an 
abstract  nature,  such  as  the  relations  of  quantity, 
the  consciousness  of  a  distinct  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement of  our  ideas,  lays  a  sufficient  basis  of 
science,  though  the  objects  themselves  to  which 
the  science  is  referred  be  supposed  to  have  no 
existence.  It  matters  not  whether  there  be  a 
circle  in  the  world,  in  regard  to  the  certainty 
with  which  we  accede  to  the  propositions  which 
explain  its  properties.     It  is  entirely  an  afiair  of 


the  mind — an  arrangement  of  its  internal  concep- 
tions. When  we  transfer  our  ideas  to  religion, 
they  appear  to  attain  as  much  certainty  at  least 
as  satisfies  us  in  the  common  aflairs  of  life.  We 
must  at  once  abandon  all  reasoning,  or  admit  the 
proofs  of  design  in  the  works  of  nature  ;  and  design 
necessarily  implies  a  designing  agent.  Thus  the 
being  of  a  God  appears  to  rest  on  the  finnest 
basis,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine, 
from  the  light  of  reason,  what  that  being  is. 
When  we  advance  to  revelation,  the  evidence  of 
testimony  is  as  clearly  applicable  to  the  super- 
natural facts  of  scripture,  as  to  any  other  species 
of  facts  whatsoever ;  and  we  seem  capable  of  know- 
ing as  much  of  God  in  his  works  and  ways,  as  of 
any  other  subject.  I  concur  with  you  entirely, 
that  the  phenomena  of  religion  are  perfectly  on  a 
level,  in  this  respect,  with  any  other  phenomena; 
and  cannot  but  think,  that  there  is  a  very  exact 
analogy  subsisting  betwixt  grace  and  force,  to- 
gether with  otlier  principles,  whose  existence  we 
are  obliged  to  admit,  though  we  know  nothing  of 
them  but  in  their  effects.  We  can  never  pene- 
trate beyond  effects ;  we  can  never  contemplate 
causes  in  ihemselces,  at  least  in  our  present  dark 
and  benighted  condition  :  so  that  the  sceptical 
tendency  of  metaphysical  science  ought  to  come 
in  aid  of  our  religious  belief,  by  shewing  that  re- 
ligion labours  under  no  other  difficulties  than  those 
which  envelope  all  the  fundamental  principles 
of   knowledge.      The    profoundest    metaphysician 
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will,  in  my  opinion,  (cceteris  paribus,)  be  always 
the  humblest  christian.  Superficial  minds  will  be 
apt  to  start  at  the  obscurities  of  religion,  and  to 
conceive  that  every  thing  is  plain  which  relates 
to  the  objects  of  science,  and  the  afiairs  of 
common  life.  But  the  profound  thinker  will  per- 
ceive the  fallacy  of  this ;  and  when  he  observes 
the  utter  impossibility  of  tracing  the  real  relations 
of  impressions  and  phenomena  to  the  objects  out 
of  ourselves,  together  with  the  necessity  of  be- 
lieving a  First  Cause,  he  will  be  ready  to  conclude 
that  the  Deity  is,  in  a  manner,  the  only  reality, 
and  the  truths  relating  to  him  the  most  certain, 
as  well  as  the  most  important.  Common  minds 
mistake  the  deep  impression  of  the  phenomena  of 
worldly  affairs,  for  clearness  of  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  the  objects  themselves ;  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  distinct. 

You  perceive  I  can  do  nothing  more,  on  this 
subject,  than  echo  back  your  own  sentiments,  which 
are  such  as  I  have  long  maintained. 

*  *  «  *  «        -  #  # 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  throw  some  addi- 
tional light  on  these  intricate  points,  but  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  do  it.  How  far  you  can  intro- 
duce any  speculations  of  this  sort  into  your  philo- 
sophical works,  with  advantage,  you  are  most 
competent  to  determine.  It  may,  probably,  have 
the  good  effect  of  admonishing  sciolists  that  the 
pursuits  of  science,  when  conducted  with  a  proper 
spirit,  are  not  inimical  to  religious  belief. 


My  health  is,  through  unspeakable  mercy,  per- 
fectly restored,  excepting  a  good  deal  of  the  pain 
in  my  back.  It  will  give  nic  much  pleasure  to 
see  you  at  Foulmire.  Please  to  remember  me 
aflFectionately  to  Mrs.  Gregory. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend,  with  ardent  wishes  for 
your  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

Robert  Hall. 


TO  WILLIAM  HOLLICK,  ESQ. 


My  dear  Friend,  Feb.  i,  isoe. 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  letter. 
Every  assurance  of  respect  from  old  friends,  and 
especially  from  one  whose  friendship  has  been  so 
long  tried,  and  evinced  on  so  many  occasions, 
must  afford  much  satisfaction  to  a  person  in  any 
situation.  Though  Providence  has  produced  a 
separation,  which  will  probably  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance (and,  in  one  sense,  final),  nothing,  I  am 
certain,  can  efface  from  my  mind  those  impressions 
of  gratitude  and  esteem  with  which  I  shall  ever 
look  back  on  my  connexions  at  Cambridge  and 
its  vicinity.  With  the  deepest  submission,  I  wish 
to  bow  to  the  mandate  of  that  awful,  yet,  I  trust. 
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paternal  power,  which,  when  it  pleases,  confounds  | 
all  human  hopes,  and  lays  us  prostrate  in  the  dust  I 
It  is  for  Him  to  dispose  of  his  creatures  as  he  1 
pleases ;  and,  if  they  be  willing  and  obedient,  to  1 
work  out  their  happiness,  though  by  methods  the 
most  painfii)  and  afflictive.  His  plans  are  infinitely  | 
extended,  and  his  measures  determined  by  views  of  1 
that  ultimate  issue,  that  final  result,  which  trans-  | 
cends  our  comprehension.  It  is  with  the  sincerest  I 
gratitude  I  would  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  I 
God  in  restoring  me.  I  am,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  ^ 
as  [remote]  from  any  thing  wild  and  irregular  in  the  J 
state  of  my  mind  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life ;  though  [ 
I  think,  owing  probably  to  the  former  increased  I 
excitation,  I  feel  some  abatement  of  vigour.  My  I 
mind  seems  inert.  During  my  affictlon,  I  have  not  I 
been  entirely  forsaken  of  God,  nor  left  destitute  I 
of  that  calm  trust  in  his  providence  which  was -I 
requisite  to  support  me :  yet  I  have  not  been  J 
favoured  with  that  intimate  communion,  and  that  I 
delightful  sense  of  his  love,  which  I  have  enjoyed] 
on  former  occasions.  I  have  seldom  been  mithou|l 
a  degree  of  composure,  though  I  have  had  littlqJ 
consolation  or  joy.  Such,  with  httle  variation,  hai 
been  my  mental  state,  very  nearly  from  the  ti 
of  my  coming  to  the  Fishponds ;  for  I  had 
been  here  more  than  a  fortnight,  before  1  foi 
myself  perfectly  recovered,  though  my  pulse  cm 
tinned  too  high.'  It  has  long  subsided,  and 
hibits,  the  doctor  assures  me,  every  indication  i 
confirmed  health. 
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With  respect  to  my  future  prospects  and  plans, 
they  are  necessarily  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty. 
I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  relin- 
quishing iny  pastoral  charge  at  Cambridge,  which 
I  shall  do,  in  an  official  letter  to  the  cliurdi,  as 
soon  as  I  leave  Dr.  Cox,  which,  I  believe,  will  be 
at  the  expiration  of  the  quarter  from  my  coming. 
My  return  to  Cambridgeshire  was,  I  am  convinced, 
extremely  ill  judged ;  nor  had  I  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  doing  it,  until  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
generous  interposition  of  my  friends,  to  which  it 
^peared  to  me  that  my  declining  to  live  among 
them  would  appear  a  most  ungrateful  return.  I 
most  earnestly  request  that  they  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  beUeve,  the  intention  I  have  named,  of 
dechning  the  pastoral  charge,  does  not  proceed 
from  any  such  motive,  but  from  the  exigencies 
of  my  situation,  and  a  sense  of  duty.  I  propose 
to  lay  aside  preaching  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth. 

Please  to  remember  me  affectionately  and  re- 
spectfijlly  to  your  cousin,  and  all  inquiring  triends, 
as  if  named. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  and  obliged  Friend, 

Robert  Hall. 


P.  S.    Please    to   present    my    best   respects    to 
Mrs.  Hollick  and  yom-  daughter. 
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XVI. 

TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 

Fishponds,  Feb.  15,  1806. 

Since  I  have  been  here,  another  stroke  has  be- 
fallen me,  under  which  my  heart  is  bleeding.  This 
is  the  death  of  my  dear  and  only  brother,  two  years 
older  than  myself,  who  died  about  ten  days  since, 
without  a  moment's  warning.  He  was  reaching 
something  from  the  chimney-piece,  and  instantly 
dropped  down,  and  expired.  He  had  been  for  some 
years  truly  religious,  so  that  I  entertain  pleasing 
views  respecting  his  eternal  state,  which  is  my  only 
consolation.  I  feel  poignant  regret  at  not  having 
treated  liim  with  more  tenderness.  I  longed  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  convincing  him  of  the  ar- 
dour of  my  affection;  which  makes  me  feel  most 
painfuUy,  that  in  losing  him,  I  have  lost  the  human 
being,  of  all  others,  the  most  dear  to  my  heart.  I 
hear  a  voice,  in  this  most  affecting  providence, 
speaking  to  me  aloud,  "  Be  thou  also  ready."  I 
follow  the  dear  deceased  in  his  mysterious  journey, 
and  seem  to  stand  on  the  very  boundary  that 
divides  two  worlds  from  each  other,  [while  the] 
emptiness  and  vanity  of  every  thing  besides  [God], 
is  deeply  impressed  on  my  heart.  My  hopes,  of  an 
earthly  kind,  are  extinguished.  I  feel  my  empti- 
ness: but,  O,  I  long  to  be  filled.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  the  vanity  of  the  creature  is,  I  know,  the 
first  step  to  happiness  :   but  what  can   this   avail. 


unless  it  be  succeeded  by  a  satisfying  sense  of  the 
fulness  and  all-sufficiency  of  God  !  Through  mercy, 
my  health  is  perfectly  restored. 


TO    THE    CHURCH    OF    CHRIST.    OF    THE    BAPTIST 
PERSUASION',  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 


■'My  dear  Brethren,  Leicester,  March  A,  180G. 

A  succession  of  afflictive  dispensations  has 
broi^ht  me  to  the  resolution  of  resigning  the  pas- 
toral office,  which  I  have  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years  exercised  among  you. 

I  cannot  reflect  on  the  numberless  and  decisive 
proofs  you  have  afforded  me  of  your  attachment 
during  that  period,  without  the  warmest  gratitude  ; 
nor  think  of  a  final  separation,  without  regret.  No 
people  ever  received  the  ministerial  services  of  tlieir 
pastor  with  more  candour ;  or  evinced,  on  every 
occasion,  a  greater  solicitude  to  contribute  to  his 
happiness.  It  is  not  necessarj'  to  dwell  at  large  on 
the  circumstances  wliich  have  determined  me  to 
relinquish  the  situation  I  have  so  long  held.  They 
are  partly  local,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  in  part  arise  from  my  recent  illness,  which 
suggests  the  propriety  of  suspending  the  ministerial 
functions  for  the  present. 

The  dissolution  of  that  union,  which  has  sub- 
sisted  with   such   uninterrupted   harmony,   is  the 
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work  of  Providence,  whosie  o][>erations  are  often 
mysterious,  but  always  infinitely  wise  and  gracious. 
Permit  me,  my  dear  brethren,  at  parting  with  you, 
to  express  the  deep  and  unalterable  sense  I  shall 
ever  feel  of  the  candour,  kindness,  and  generosity, 
I  have  imiformly  experienced  at  your  hands.  You 
wiU  ever  have  a  distinguished  place  in  my  affections 
and  my  prayers.  It  is  my  earnest  prayer,  that  the 
truth  it  has  been  my  humble  endeavour  to  inculcate 
among  you,  may  take  deeper  and  deeper  root  in 
your  hearts  and  lives ;  that  you  may  obey  firom  the 
heart  that  form  of  doctrine  into  which  you  have 
been  delivered.  May  our  separation  not  be  final  and 
eternal ;  biit  may  we  be  so  preserved  and  sanctified, 
by  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  that,  when  the 
transitory  days  of  our  mortal  pilgrimage  are  con- 
cluded, we  may  be  permitted  to  spend  a  blissful 
eternity  together!  Let  me  make  it  my  earnest 
request,  that  you  will  be  careful  to  choose  a  minister 
whose  heart  is  truly  devoted  tq  God,  and  who  is  de- 
termined, like  the  great  apostle,  '^  to  know  nothing 
among  you,  save  Je^us  Christ  and  him  crucified/' 

That  your  faith  may  increase  exceedingly,  and 
your  love  one  towards  another  abound  more  and 
more,  till  you  arrive  "  at  the  fiilness  of  the  stature 
of  perfect  men  in  Christ,"  and  are  ^  presented 
before  him  unblamable  in  l^oliness,"  is  the  habitual 
and  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  late  imwprthy  Pastor, 

And  affectionate  Friend, 

Robert  Hall. 


THE    BAPTIST    CHURCH    AT    CAMBRIDGE    TO   THE 
KEV.  ROBERT  HALL. 


Dear  Brother, 

Though  your  letter,  containing  your  resignation 
of  the  pastoral  office  amongst  us,  had  been  expected, 
in  consequence  of  an  intimation  previously  commu- 
nicated I)y  you,  it  was  received  by  us  with  deep  re- 
gret; yet,  we  trust,  in  the  spirit  of  humble  submission 
to  that  all-wise  Providence,  which  h;is  seen  fit  to 
dissolve  the  union  that  has  so  long  and  so  happily 
subsisted  between  us.  Be  assured,  you  will  ever  hold 
a  distinguished  place  in  our  most  affectionate  re- 
membrances ;  nor  shall  we  forget  you  in  our  mingled 
supplications  at  the  footstool  of  divine  mercy.  We 
hope  ever  to  preserve  a  grateful  recollection  of  your 
long  and  faithful  services.  We  bear  you  witness,  that 
the  prevailing  desire  of  your  heart,  and  the  constant 
object  of  your  labours,  was  to  disseminate  amongst 
us  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  he  hath  sent ;  and  to  fit  us,  hy  divine 
grace,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  future  world.  And 
we  pray,  that  the  important  truths  which  you  have 
so  repeatedly  and  energetically  inculcated,  may 
constantly  be  adhered  to  by  us.  In  the  loss  of  such 
a  pastor,  we  have  sustained  a  deprivation  of  no 
common  magnitude  ;  but,  while  we  lament  the 
painful  separation  which  has  taken  place,  we  desire 
to   mingle,  mth   feelings  of  sorrow  on   our   own 
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account^  those  of  sincere  thanksgiving  on  yours.  We 
rejoice  that  God  has  restored  you ;  and  we  pray  that 
your  health  and  strength  may  long  be  preserved ; 
and  that  He^  who  appoints  the  bounds  of  our 
habitation,  will  direct  you  to  whatever  place  may  be 
most  conducive  to  your  permanent  health  and  hap- 
piness. As  frequently  as  possible,  we  hope  you 
will  favour  us  with  your  fiiendly  visits.  The  real 
and  ardent  friendship  which  subsists  betwixt  us, 
it  is  our  sincere  desire,  should  continue  throu^ 
our  mortal  existence,  and  gather  fresh  strength  by 
every  ftiture  interview ;.  and  we  feel  no .  hesitation 
in  believing,  that  it  will  survive  the  grave,  and  be 
perpetuated  to  immortal  ages.   . 

In  the  choice  of  your  successor,  we  wish  to  be 
guided  by  the  motives  you  recommend,  and  the 
principles  you  have  so  frequently  inculcated ;  and 
we  entreat  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  that  the 
great  Head  of  the  Chwch  wiD  supply  us  with  one 
zealous  for  his  honour,  and  qualified  to  feed  the 
people  of  his  charge  with  the  bread  of  immortal  life. 

Now,  dear  brother,  with  the  greatest  affection, 
"  we  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  good 
word  of  his  grace." 

Signed  at  the  desire,  and  on  behalf,  of  the  whole 
church,  this  16th  day  of  March,  1806. 

William  Hollick.* 

*  These,  and  the  two  preceding  letters  to  Mr.  W.  HoUick, 
will  serve  to  correct  the  mistatement  which  has  appeared-  In 
two  or  three  periodical  and  other  publications :  "  The  inter- 
vention of  malady  separated  him  from  a  congregation  wlddi  he 
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TO  MR.  NEWTON  BOSWORTH,  CAMBRIDGE. 
My  dear  Friend,  Leicester,  August  26,  1S06. 

My  long  silence  will  naturally  surprise  you, 
till  you  hear  the  reason  of  it.  The  box  which 
contained  your  letter  has  remained  at  Bristol, 
unopened,  till   last  week ;    nor  did   I  receive  your 


had  multiplied  In  number,  and  elevated  in  character ;  and  when  he 
unexpectudly  recovered,  he  found  thai  his  office  was  filled  by 
another,"  Nothing  can  be  more  inaccurate  than  this  aasertion  ; 
nothing  more  unjust.  The  church  and  congregation,  during 
Mr.  Hall's  separation  from  them  in  consequence  of  his  indisposi- 
tion, evinced  the  utmost  solicitude  on  his  account.  They  made 
arntngemcnts  to  receive  weekly  communications  as  to  his  progress 
towards  recovery  ;  which  were  read  publicly  to  the  assembled  con- 
gregation every  Sunday.  On  the  permanent  dissolution  of  their 
connesion,  to  which  the  above  letters  so  affectingly  allude,  they  did 
not  content  themselves  with  bewailing  his  loss  ;  but  they  exerted 
themselves  most  actively  and  successfully  in  raising  a  sufficient 
sum  to  purchase  for  him  a  handsome  annuity,  and  otherwise  to 
contribute  elTectually  to  his  comfort.  During  the  quarter  of  a 
century  which  intervened  between  his  removal  from  Cambridge  and 
his  death,  they  continued  to  manifest  for  him  the  most  cordial 
afiection  and  the  highest  veneration.  His  periodical  visits  to 
them  were  seasons  of  real  delight,  diifusing  (shall  I  say  ?)  a  gleam 
of  pious  hilarity  and  intellectual  and  spiritual  refreshment  over 
all.  And  more  than  once  has  Mr.  Hall  assured  me,  that  every 
nich  visit  produced  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  undi- 
minished esteem  and  friendship.  I  feel  it  due  to  my  old  and 
valued  friends  at  Cambridge,  a  sense  of  whose  kindness,  intelli- 
gence, and  excellence,  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years  has  not 
effaced,  to  record  Ibis  my  humble  testimony,  to  their  delicately 
gnUeful  and  generous  conduct  towards  their  former  invaluable 
pastor. — Ed. 


L 
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very  kind  favour  until  a  few  days  since.  This 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case^  and  must  plead  my 
apology  for  a  silence  which  must  otherwise  appear 
so  unkind  and  unnatural. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  acknowledgements 
for  the  expressions  of  regard  contained  in  your 
letter,  of  the  reality  and  warmth  of  which  I  cannot 
entertain  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  they  are  so 
perfectly  in  unison  with  every  part  of  your  con- 
duct during  all  the  years  I  have  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing  you.  Your  congratulations  on  my 
recovery  affect  and  humble  me,  as  I  am  perfectly 
coJL  of  n.,  not  6e>^  the  hu„d«l  pj 
of  the  esteem  they  imply.  If  my  ministry  has 
been  at  all  blessed,  as  the  means  of  spiritual  good 
to  your  soul,  God  alone  is  entitled  to  the  praise. 
I  have  been,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  un- 
profitable servant.  When  I  consider  the  value 
of  souls,  the  preciousness  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  the  weight  of  eternal  things,  I  am  ashamed 
and  astonished  to  think  I  could  have  spoken  of 
such  subjects  with  so  little  impression,  and  that 
I  did  not  travail  in  birth  more,  till  Christ  was 
formed  in  my  hearers.  I  have  no  plea  for  my  neg- 
ligence, no  hope  of  pardon,  but  what  is  founded 
on  that  atonement  and  intercession  I  have  en- 
deavoured, though  so  very  faintly,  to  recommend 
to  others.  Every  fresh  experience  of  life  con- 
vinces me,  more  and  more,  of  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  the  doctrines  I  have  preached ;  and^ 
blessed  be  God!   I  am  sometimes  favoured . with 


some  experimental  taste  of  their  sweetness.  As 
often  as  I  look  back  on  such  seasons,  I  am  ready 
to  exclaim, 

"  Where  can  such  sweetness  be, 
As  I  have  tustcd  in  thy  love, 
As  I  have  found  in  thee  ?  " 

O,  my  dear  friend,  let  us  press  towards  the 
mark.  If'e  know  where  true  happiness  is  to  be 
found.  "  Let  the  dead  bury  tlieir  dead ;"  but  let 
us  follow  Christ,  and  aspire,  with  an  intense  and 
increasing  ardour,  to  the  hea%'enly  kingdom. 
Happy  shall  we  be,  if  we  can  habitually  act  as 
becomes  those  who  are  but  a  few  steps  from 
heaven. 

I  rejoice  in  your  domestic  felicity.  May  it  long 
be  continued,  and,  if  possible,  increased,  with- 
out being  permitted  (and  God  can  attemper  all 
things)  to  abate  your  ardour  after  heavenly  en- 
joyments. 

Your  account  of  the  reception  of  Mr.  Gregory's 
book  on  Mechanics,  gives  me  great  pleasure.     He 


thus  affording  a  demonstration  that  the  highest 
scientific  attainments  are,  by  no  means,  incompa- 
tible with  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  Please  to 
remember  me  affectionately  to  him  when  you 
write.     May  God  long  preserie  and  bless  him ! 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  proftcred  assist- 
ance in  packing  up  my  books,  which  I  shall  pro- 
bably shortly  need ;    for  I  am  tired  of  wandering, 

vol.   V.  GO 
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and  propose  8ooa  to  fix  upon  some  pla^e  where  I 
may  have  my  books  about  me* « 

Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Bosworth^  and  all  other 
friends,  as  if  named.  Pray  let  me  hear  from  yoa 
soon  and  often. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Robert  Hall. 


:     .  •  ! 
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TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS.   '      ' 

■   .    .  .     •  .,.•■'.  <  • 

My  dear  friend  Phillips,  Leicester ^  Jan.  2,  I807. 

I  ought,  long  since,  to  hare  written  to  ykni^ 
but  you  know,  what  a  poor  oorrei^ndent  I  am, 
and  how  reluctant  to  write'  letters^  I  feeliiilr)rself 
much  obliged  by  your  kind  &your%  <  Your  letter, 
like  many  things  else  in  humanlife^  contained 
a  mixture  of  what  excited  melancholy>  with  wbst 
produced  pleasing  emotioi^  The-  successioh  df 
calamitous  accidents  which  befell  our  fiiendci  ul 
your  neighbourhood,  is  truly  lingular  and  alfect^ 
ing.  I  am  happy  to  hear  every  one  of  the  sot 
ferers  is  doing  well.  I  hope  it  will  hare  the4ight 
impression  on  their  minds,  by  bringing  them  neater 
[to  God] ;  and  they  will  have  abundant  occaE^oir 
forthankfiilness,  even  if  their  respective  cailamitied 
had  he&a.  worse.  Present  my  kind  esnd  sympa^ 
thizing  respects  to  each  of  them,  the  first  opp^r* 
tunity.      Your  account  of  Ireland  interested  me 
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much.  The  state  of  the  class  of  inhabitants  you 
describe,  is  truly  deplorable.  I  am  afraid  any 
attempts  to  remove  their  ignorance  wli  have 
little  success,  unless  some  methods  could  be 
adopted,  at  the  same  time,  to  relieve  their  ex- 
cessive poverty.  There  is  a  close  connexion 
betwixt  the  two.  I  suppose  their  poverty  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  encouragement  to 
industry  afforded  by  the  landed  proprietors,  and, 
perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  the  hardihood  of 
their  constitution,  which  enables  the  Irisli  pea- 
santry to  subsist  and  multiply,  where  a  more 
ieeble  race  would  absolutely  perish.  You  give 
no  account  of  the  Lakes  of  Killanicy.  which,  I 
understand,  are  singularly  subhme  and  beautiful. 

You  are  desirous  of  some  information  respecting 
my  5ituation  and  intentions.  I  have  not  yet  taken 
possession  of  my  apartments  at  Enderby,  having 
been  detained  at  Leicester  by  the  affliction  of  my 
si^er  and  niece;  the  former  is  nearly  recovered, 
the  latter  is  not  worse,  and  I  intend  to  go  to 
Enderby  to-morrow,  or  Monday  at  farthest.  En- 
derby  is  a  very  pleasant  village,  about  five  miles 
from  Leicester ;  it  stands  upon  a  hill,  and  com- 
mands a  very  pleasant  and  beautiful  view.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  you 
there  in  the  spring.  I  hope  nothing  will  occur 
to  disappoint  me.  Be  assured  I  shall  do  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  make  your  visit  pleasant. 
1  have  no  immediate  intention  of  coming  to  Lon- 
don :  there  are  some  friends  there,  and  in  the 
GG  2 
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yicinity,  it  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  see ; 
but  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  London  are  little 
suited  to  my  taste. 

But  my  times  are  in  the  hand  of  God;  and  my 
chief  solicitude,  if  I  do  not  greatly  deceive  myself, 
is  to  please  him  in  all  things,  who  is  [entitled]  to 
all  my  love,  and  infinitely  more  than  all,  if  pos- 
sible; and  who  is,  indeed,  my  '' covenant  Ciod 
and  Father,  in  Christ  Jesus."  I  do  not  at  aU 
regret  my  past  afflictions,  severe  as  they  have 
been,  but  am  persuaded  [they]  were  wisely  Imd 
merciAilly  ordered.  I  preach  most  sabbaths^ 
though  at  no  one  place  statedly,  and  have  found 
considerable  pleasure  in  my  work.  I  have  little 
or  no  plan  for  the  future,  but  endeavour  to  aban- 
don myself  entirely  to  the  divine  directidn.  All 
I  have  to  lament  is  the  want  of  more  neartiess 
to  God,  and  a  heart  more  entirely  filled  vnih 
his  love,  and  devoted  to  his  service.  Pray  let 
me  hear  from  you  often :  a  letter  from  you  never 
fails  to  give  me  a  high  degree  of  pleasure.  Please 
to  remember  me  affectionately  and  respectfuUy  to 
Miss  Wilkinson,  and  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  shotdd 
you  see  him,  and  to  Mr.  Beddome's  family,  in  idl 
its  branches. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Yours  most  affectionately, 

Robert  Hall. 
Present  my  kind  respects  to  Mrs.  Phillips. 


! 
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XXI. 

TO  THE  REV.  DR.  COX. 
Dear  Sir,  Enderby,  April  26,  1807. 


The  lukewarmness  of  a  part,  the  genteeler  part 
of  congregations,  with  respect  to  vital  religion,  is 
matter  of  grief  to  me.  Many  have  the  form  of 
religion,  while  tliey  are  in  a  great  measure  destitute 
of  the  power  of  it.  With  respect  to  the  excuses 
that  this  class  are  ready  to  make  for  neglecting 
private  meetings,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  urge 
them  to  inquire,  whence  the  indisposition  to  devote 
a  small  portion  of  their  time  to  religious  exercises 
arises.  If  it  spring  from  a  secret  alienation  of 
heart  from  devotional  exercises,  or  from  a  pre- 
ference to  the  world,  it  affords  a  most  melancholy 
indication  of  the  state  of  the  mind.  It  is  sm'ely 
a  most  pitiful  apology  for  declining  such  services, 
that  they  are  not  commanded  by  the  letter  of  the 
New  Testament.  Whoever  says  this,  virtually 
declares  that  he  would  never  give  any  time  to 
religion,  unless  he  were  compelled.  The  New 
Testament  is  sparing  in  its  injunctions  of  external 
or  instrumental  duties.  But  does  it  not  wani,  in  a 
most  aivful  manner,  against  the  love  of  the  world  ; 
enjoin  fervour  of  spirit,  deadness  to  the  present 
state,  and  the  directing  all  our  actions  solely  to 
the    glory  of  God  ?     How  these  dispositions  and 
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principles  can  consist  with  an  habitual  reluctance 
to  all  social  exercises  of  religion^  except  such  as 
are  absolutely  and  universally  enjoined,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  determine.  If  the  real  source  and  luring 
of  the  neglect  of  deyotional  exercises,  whether 
social  or  private,  be  an  estrangement  from  God, 
an  attachment  to  the  world,  the  pretences  t>y 
which  it  is  attempted  to  be  justified  only  ecihance 
its  guilt.  '■-  ^^M  ' 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  eleetiort,  I  wtMEdd 
state  it  in  scripture  terms,  mid'  obviate 'the'*  Miti* 
nomian  interpretation,  by  reknarkilig^  tbatf  '  Wiui, 
as  man,  is  said  to  be  chosen  to  obedience j  (o 
be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son^  ftts*,' and 
not  on  a  foresight  of  his  fidth  or  obedience  ;  as 
also  that  the  distinction  betv^^t  true  beUevers 
and  others  «  often  expressly  ascribed  to  God, 
**  77/0?/  hast  hid  these  things." — "  To  you  it  is 
given  not  only  to  believe,"  &c.  "  As  many  as 
were  ordained  to  eternal  life  beheved,"  As  the 
doctrine  of  election,  however,  occupies  but  a  small 
part  of  the  New  Testament  revelation,  it  should 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  a  prconment  point  in 
the  christian  ministry.  It  is  well  to  reserve  ifc 
for  the  contemplation  of  christians,. :  as  matter  >  of 
humiliation  and  of  awful  joy ;  but  in  :addsessiiig 
an  audience  on  the  general  topics-  of  refigion^  'it 
is  best  perhaps  to  speak  in  a  general  strain^.'  :The 
gospel  affords  ample  encouragement  to  aU^t  its 
generous  spirit  and  large  invitations  sbocdd  nbt 
be  cramped  and  fettered  by  the  scrupidosity  of 
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system.  The  medium  obsen-ed  by  Baxter  and 
Howe  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  the  most  ehgible  on 
tJiose  points. 

On  the  other  subject  you  mention,*  I  perceive  no 
diiliculty  ;  none,  I  mean,  to  embarrass  the  mind  of 
a  minister.  On  a  subject  so  awful  and  mysterious, 
what  remains  for  us  but  to  use  the  language  of 
scripture,  without  attempting  to  enter  into  any 
metaphysical  subtleties,  or  daring  to  lower  what 
appears  to  be  its  natural  import  ?  A  faithful 
exhibition  of  the  scripture  declarations  on  this 
subject  must  be  adapted,  under  a  divine  blessing, 
to  produce  the  most  awful  and  salutary  effects. 
toixWitb  best  wishes  for  your  welfare,  * 

*i              I  am,  dear  Sir,  >  i 

^1                  Yours  affectionately  and  sincerely, 
ill'.  Robert  Hall. 

4  
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i  TO  THE  REV.  DH.  RYLAND. 

^^,  Leicester,  Dee.  38,  1808. 

I  hope  you  continue  to  enjoy  much 

religious  prosperity.  The  only  comfortable  re- 
flection, in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  is  the 
apparent  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  His 
glory,  his  gospel,  his  grace,  are,  I  hope,  con- 
siderably advancing :  and  how  little  are  all  the 
revolutions  of  kingdoms,  wlien  compared  to  this ! 
We  should  rejoice  in  every  event  which  seems  to 
That  of  future  pHnishnient,  1  presume.— Eo. 
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tend  to  that  i3sue ;  and^  on  this  account^  I  am 
more  than  r^cpncUed  to/th.e  r0cent  intelligence 
from  Spain.  I  long  to  see  the  strong-holds  de- 
molished, and  ''every  thing  that  e?alteth"  brought 
into  subjection  to  Christ.  Hqw  deep  an  in&tua- 
tion  blinds  the  compels  of  Great  Britain !  How 
fatsl,  may  we  fea|:,  the  intimate  ^Ujance  of  this 
country  with  the  pi^4  PQW^r,  w)4ph  ,t}ie  ven- 
geance of  God  has  marked  put  fqjr  4l^|ri}pt?pi|l 
May  the  Lord  bpng  good  out  pf  eyil^  ^d  ^f  ^ 
the  whole  earth  with  his  glwy !"     ^  ;     ,../:.. 

I  am  now  remove^  to  Lpice^^  f/a4,  fi|i^r^y 
situation,  on  the  wholcj  yery  ppmfortablp.  Xh? 
people  are  a  simple-heailed,  affect^pniite,  W^?9^ 
people,  to  whom  I  preach  wit)},  mpr^  pleasure 
than  to  ^he  more  refine^  audience  at  Cambridge. 
\ye  have  had,  through  great  mercy,  some  small 
addition,  and  hope  for  more*  Our  meetings  in 
general,  our  prayer-meetings  in  particular,  are 
well  attended.  For  myself,  my  mind  and  body 
are  both  much  out  of  order;,  awful  doubt  and 
darkness  hangmg  on  the  former,  and  much  aflQUo- 
tion  and  pain  in  the  latter:  let  me,  dear  brother, 
entreat  an  interest  in  your  prayers.  , 

I  am,  my  dear  brother. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Robert  Hall. 

P.  S. — In  gratitude  to  God,  and  to  my  dear 
companipn,  I  must  add,  that  marriage  has  added 
(a  little  to  my  cares,)  much  to  my  comfort,  and 
that  I  am  indulged  with  one  of  the  best  of  wives. 
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XXIII. 

TO  THE  BEV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 

Leicester,  Feb.  16,  : 


•        •        *        •  Rogers  I  have  not 

yet  found  time  to  read  through.  I  thank  you  for 
it,  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  piety  and  spirit 
of  it,  as  far  as  I  have  gone.  I  have  read  Zeal 
%vithout  Innovation,  with  extreme  disgust:  it  is 
written  with  slirewdness  and  ability ;  but  is,  in 
my  esteem,  a  base,  malicious,  time-serving  pub- 
lication. It  was  lent  me  by  Mr.  Robinson,  who, 
in  common  with  all  the  serious  clergy  in  these 
parts,  disapproves  it  highly.  I  suppose  the  author 
wrote  it  to  curry  favour  with  such  men    as   the 

and  to  procure  a  living.     His 

poverty  is  to  be  pitied ;  but  I  hope  I  would  rather 
starve  in  a  workhouse  than  be  the  author  of  such 
a  book.  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  party  rising  among 
the  evangelical  clergy,  that  will  ruin  the  reforma- 
tion which  has  been  going  on  in  the  established 
church  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.     •  * 


tij  Irttt  uill  tu  -Jiiu  i(nw  p 
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XXIV. 

TO    A    FRIEND    IN    PERPLEXITY   AS    TO    HIS 

RELIGIOUS  STATE. 

Dear  Sir,  Lekester,  April  20,  I8a9* 

I  am  much  concerned  to  learn  the  mihappy 
state  of  your  mind  respecting  religion.  You  may 
depend  upon  no  one  seeing  the  letter  but  >m3r8elf; 
and  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  say  any  thing 
that  might  be  of  use.  Of  this  I  haye;  veriji^Jittle 
hope;  for  the  adage  might,  in  too  gtBat< a .degneei 
be  applied  to  mer-^'  Physician, /heal  .thyself  ;f(itns 
I  labour  much  under  darkness  ajid  despondency 
respecting  my  religious  prospects^  through  ib^  pm 
valence  of  indwelling  comiptionfiu  •  Wliaiti  theaw^y 
dear  sir,  can  I  say  to  you  or  to.  ady  o&er  ? .  L  would 
recommend  you,  above  all  things^  to.  have  liecotHrst 
to  prayer — to  fervent,  importunate/  persevering 
prayer.  Take  no  denial :  if  you  cannot  pray  long» 
pray  often.  Take  the  utmost  pains  in  preparing 
yoiu*  heart,  and  in  the  exerciser  of  the  c^set>;  &)r, 
surely,  an  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  .sin>  the 
light  of  God's  Spirit,  and  the  animating,  hc^e:  of 
glory,  are  worth  all  the  labour,  and  infinitely;  mqre 
than  all,  we  are  capable  of  using  to  ;attain  thi^in* 
They  are  heaven  upon  earth*  From  wbatllqiow 
by  experience,  though  it  is  not  with  me  now  aa  in 
months  past,  the  enjoyment  of  God  throws  every 
other  enjoyment,  that  can  be  realized  or  conceived, 
at  an  infinite  distance.  Fix  it  on  your :  mind,,  n^y 
dear  firiend,  as  a  most  certain  truth,  that  there  is 


nothing  deserves  to  be  pursued  for  a  moment,  but 
in  subordination  to  God  and  for  God ;  and  then  act 
accordingly,  and  you  will  probably  soon  find  a 
strange  change  for  the  better.  Exposed,  as  you 
necessarily  are,  to  the  society  of  many  who  have 
either  no  religion  or  feel  but  little  of  its  vital  power, 
you  are  in  peculiar  danger  of  forming  slight  ideas 
of  its  importance ;  of  being  taught  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  secondary  thing,  an  occasional  law,  whose 
authority  is  to  be  interposed,  like  the  law  of  the 
land,  to  regulate  other  things ;  instead  of  looking 
upon  it  as  a  vital,  prevailing,  principle  of  the  heart 
and  life.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  never  attain  the 
blessings  of  religion,  because  they  never  form  that 
estimate  of  its  dignity  which  is  consonant  with  the 
oracles  of  God.  Did  it  not  seem  hke  presumption, 
I  should  earnestly  recommend  the  daily  perusal, 
besides  the  Scriptures,  (which  1  take  it  for  granted 
you  cannot  omit,)  of  some  practical  and  experi- 
mental divinity.  We  have  great  store  of  it :— Dod- 
dridge's Rise  and  Progress ;  his  and  Watts's  Ser- 
mons; and,  above  all,  if  1  may  speak  from  my  ovvii 
experience,  the  wonderful  Howe — particularly  his 
Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,  his  IJving  Temple, 
(the  latter  part,)  his  Treatise  on  Delighting  in  God. 
Perhaps  yon  will  say  you  have  not  time  for  this : 
but  here  the  question  recurs  again — What  is  of  the 
most  importance  for  a  creature  that  is  to  live  for 
ever  ; — to  be  rich  in  this  world,  or  to  be  rich  towards 
God  ?  I  hope  you  ^vill  pardon  the  liberty  I  have 
taken,  from  a  regard  to  the  motive  ;   which,  you 
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will  do  me  the  justice  >  to  .beliere^  is  pure   and 
disinterested. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  a^ectionately, 

RoBEET  Hall* 


€4 
€€ 


xxy. 

TO  TH8  SAMB. 

My  dear  Sir,  LeioesUsr,  Ahfl^r,  ism* 

I  duly  received  yours.  Be  asssui^,  I  sympa- 
thize with  you  in  your  is^ritual  trials,  hatm^  hkd  a 
large  share  of  them  myself.  I  wish  I  could  ado^ 
the  language  of  Dido  to  the  IVqjtiis  throiighotit-— 
Haud ignara  maU  miserk  Mccurrere disco**  The 
hand  ignara  maU*^'  is  fully  appficahle  to  mjrself ; 
but  I  ani  afraid  I  have  not  yet  lestrned  tAie  ait  ctf* 
suggestmg  what  may  be  useful  to  others  in  similar 
circumstances.  I  want  ^'the  tongue  of  the  learned, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
him  that  is  weary."  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
retaining  your  religious  sensibility :  the  most  dan- 
gerous spiritual  symptom  is  £^thy,  or  a  stupid 
indifference  to  our  reail  situation.  While  we  have 
feeUng  enough  to  complain,  we  give  unequivocal 
indications  of  life  ;  however  disordered  its  functions, 
x>r  languid  its  actions,  may  be.  What  ^advice,  my 
dear  sir,  can  I  possibly  give  you,  but  what  yoiu*  own 
good  sense  will  suggest — ^that  of  giving  aU  diUgenee, 
and  following  an?  "  Then, "  says  the  prophet, 
^*  shall  ye  know,  if  you  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord." 
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Set  a  firm  resolution  against  the  indnlgence  of  sin 
in  any  form.  I  know  you  too  well  to  suspect  ex- 
ternal irregularities ;  but  we  are  both  fully  convinced 
*'  the  commandment  is  exceeding  broad,"  and  that, 
if  we  would  walk  in  the  hght  of  God's  blessed  coun- 
tenance, we  must  keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence, 
or,  as  the  expression  signifies,  "  above  all  keeping," 
You  will  doubtless  find  your  account  in  the  serious, 
punctual,  undeviating  attention  to  private  prayer, 
and  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  feel  a  pleasing  confidence  that  you  arc  too 
much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion,  to 
suffer  these  exercises  to  be  superseded  by  any 
worldly  enjoyments,  or  to  be  attended  to  in  a  shght, 
perfunctory  manner,  resting  in  the  opus  operaium, 
instead  of  improving  them  as  means  of  nearness  to 
God,  and  growth  in  grace.  Would  it  not  be  ad- 
visable for  you  to  give  yoiu^elf  up  publicly  to  the 
Lord  ?*  Might  not  your  solemn  engagement  to  be 
his,  in  the  ties  of  a  christian  profession,  have  a. 
happy  influence  on  the  train  of  your  sentiments 
and  conduct ;  not  to  say,  that  if  you  truly  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  must  necessarily  feel,  a 
desire  to  keep  his  commandments?  m 

•  ••«••«         ■  :.'i) 

,,,,  ■    ,   ,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  |,,ii 

With  great  respect,  yours,  &c.     '    m 

Robert  Halu 

"  This  phrase  implies,  among  dissenters,  uniting  in  rellowship 
with  Ute  church,  m  distinguiahed  fiom  merely  constiluting  ono  of 
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XXVI. 

TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS, 

■ « 

My  dear  Friend,  LekesUr,  S^fL  l,  189^. 

Whether  I  owe  you  a  letter,  or  yoii  me,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  this  I  know,  that  it  seems  a  long 
time  since  I  heard  from  you.  My  ailBfectioh  for 
you  renders  me  uneasy  under  so  long  a  silence^ 
and  makes  me  anxious  to  hear  how  you  i^  OH. 
The  last  letter  you  fiivoured  me  witli  gave  irc  a 
pleasing  account  of  your  religious  prdspCTity :' 
your  prospects,  in  this  respect,  are,  1  hope,  iriglht^ 
and  brighter.  Among  the  very  etegant  and  polite 
part  of  your  audience^  you  are  too  well  acquaiiitied 
with  human  nature  to  flatter  yoiilrSelf  with  much 
success  ;  but  you  have  been  hbnoiired  as  the  in- 
strument of  drawing  a  considerable  number  6t 
the  poor  and  of  the  middling  classes  to  a  place 
where  they  had  no  thought  o^  attendmg  before. 
Here  you  will,  in  all  probability,  find  your  mo^i 
favourable  soil.  I  am  sure  you  will  cultivate  it 
with  care ;  and  hope  you  will,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  reap  an  abundant  harvest.  Were  we 
but  more  strongly  and  abidingly  impressed  with 
the  value  of  immortal  souls,  with  what  godly  sun- 
plicity,  what  earnestness,  and  what  irresist^Ie 
pathos,  should  we  address  them !  Perhaps  tiie 
inequality  of  the  effect  produced  by  difierent 
preachers,  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  different 
degrees  of  benevolent  and  devotional  feeling,  than 
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to  any  other  cause.  Job  Orton  remarks,  in  his 
Letters,  that  he  knew  a  good  man  of  very  slender 
abilities,  who  was  eminently  useful  in  the  con- 
version of  souls ;  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  peculiarly  solemn  manner 
in  which  lie  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  divine 
things. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you  during  the  sum- 
mer, at  Leicester,  which  would  have  been  a  very 
high  gratification,  as  I  know  not  when  I  shall 
reach  London.  I  have  no  spirits  for  such  an 
undertaking :  my  comphcated  afflictions  have  left 
me  but  half  a  man.  The  apprehension  of  mingled 
society,  of  being  exposed  to  various  sorts  of 
conipany,  is  too  formidable  for  me  at  present  to 
surmount.  I  am  severely  and  habitually  afflicted 
with  my  old  complaint:  but  have  I  any  room  to 
murmur  ? 


■  I  am  happy  in  my  domestic  connexion,  being 
blessed  mth  an  aflectionate,  amiable  woman,  and 
a  lovely  little  girl,  about  five  months  old.  My 
dear  wife  enjoys  a  better  state  of  health  than  for 
some  time  past ;  and  the  dear  infant  is  quite  well. 
We  have  lately  enlarged  our  place  of  worship,  and 
have  the  prospect  of  its  being  well  filled.  I  hope 
we  experience  some  little  of  tlie  presence  of  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  us.  1  beg  to  be  most  re- 
spectfully remembered  to  Miss  Wilkinson,  and  to 
thank  her  for  her  very  kind  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  on  my  marriage.     Remember  me  also 
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most  affectionately  to  dear  Mts.  P — '-^f  and  to 
all  inquiring  friends ;  and  pray  let  me  hfear  fitltii 
you  very  sOdn. 

I  am^  dear  Sir, 
Yottr  afiectionitte  FHetid  and  Brother, 

RoBEitT  Hall. 


XXVIl. 

TO  EBENEZER  FOSTER,  ESQ.  CAMBRIDGE. 
Dear  Sir,  Manchester,  Nov.  4,  1809. 

I  write  this  frotn  Manchester,  to  which  your 
letter  was  sent  from  Leicester.  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  it.  It  gives  me  tniich  pleasure  to  hear 
of  the  very  flomishmg  state  of  the  congregation ; 
though  I  am  cdncemed  at  tiie  poor  ^u)coutit  you 
give  me  of  Mr.  Chafe's  health.  I  hope  he  wiD 
be  speedily  restored,  and  be  ccmtinued  as  an  ex- 
tensive blessing  among  you.  The  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  most  delightful  ol3JeGt 
a  real  christian  can  contemplate.  May  he  speedily 
take  "  upon  himself  his  great  power  and  reign." 
I  cannot  but  indulge  the  belief,  that  real  Christianity 
is  increasing  in  the  world ;  and  that  what  we  per- 
ceive of  this  kind,  at  present,  is  but  the  dawh  of  a 
more  glorious  era,  which  will  shortly  arrive.  The 
convulsed  state  of  the  World,  and  the  limitatioii 
of  pojMsh  power,  announce  the  speedy  accomplish*' 
ment  of  prophecy,  in  the  triumphant  establisfament 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     Wherever  tEie  gosgt^ 
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is   j)reached,   there    is   a  disposition,  unknown  in 
former  times,  to  attend  upon  it. 

Poor  M !  he  has  finished  his  career. 

When  we  look  back  upon  those  who  have  been 
too  much  addicted  to  the  love  of  the  world,  what 
a  dream,  what  a  vanity  does  it  appear ;  liow 
unworthy  the  supreme  pursuit  of  a  creature  who 
is  hastening  to  his  final  account !  May  we,  my 
dear  Sir,  be  preserved  from  this  fatal  snare,  and 
possess  as  though  we  possessed  not. 

•         ••**«• 
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XXVIII. 

TO  THE  REV.  JOSIAH  HILL. 
•»-Dear  Sir,  Lcheiler,  Jan.  23,  1810. 

'J'  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I  am  happy 
to  hear  you  are  so  comfortably  settled,  and  that 
God  has  provided  you  with  a  suitable  companion, 
with  whom  I  wish  you  may  enjoy  many  years  of 
felicity.  As  to  the  proposal  you  are  so  good  as 
to  m^,  of  my  visiting  Pembrokeshire  next  sum- 
mer, it  will  be  quite  impracticable.  I  have  one 
summer  excursion  in  view  already ;  and  a  visit  to 
so  remote  a  part  would  occupy  far  more  time 
thati  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  be  absent  from 
Leicester.  I  have  had,  in  a  manner,  a  new  con- 
gr^ation  to  form  ;  so  that  any  considerable  absence 
is  attended  with  serious  inconvenience,  as  the 
]}eople  are,  as  yet,  by  no  means  compactetl   and 

VUL.  V.  H  H 
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consolidated.  I  consider  it  as  the  first  duty  of 
my  life  well  to  cultivate  my  own  field,  which  is 
such,  at  present,  as  demands  all  my  care ;  which, 
I  may  say,  with  humble  gratitude,  it  rewards,  the 
Lord  having,  in  various  instances,  set  his  seal  to 
my  poor  labours.  The  congregation  which  I  serve 
consists  mostly  of  the  poor,  many  of  whom  are, 
however,  "  rich  in  faith ;  *'  so  that  I  can  truly  say 
I  never  found  so  much  encouragement  in  my  work 
as  since  I  have  been  here.  The  efiect  of  time, 
and  of  spirits  broken  by  a  series  of  afflictions,  has 
been  to  make  me  very  reluctant  to  travelhng. 
Nothing  but  the  claims  of  absolute  duty  can  sur- 
mount that  reluctance.  My  ambition  is  to  spread 
the  savour  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  the 
connexion  where  I  am  placed,  content  to  leave 
the  more  enterprising  and  brilliant  career  of  an 
evangelist  to  persons  of  more  active  and  ardent 
minds.  It  would  give  me  much  satisfaction  to 
meet  my  dear  friend  Phillips  anywhere,  and  more 
especially  under  your  hospitable  roof.  That  plea- 
sure, however,  I  must  postpone  tiU  I  go  to  Lon- 
don, or  until  he  will  favour  me  ynth  a  visit  in 
Leicestershire.  I  shall  be  always  happy  to  see 
you,  and  to  hear  of  your  success  and  prosperity 
in  your  great  work.  Of  this  you  say  you  can 
speak  nothing  at  present.  The  congr^ation,  I 
fear,  from  the  character  of  its  former  pastor,  has 
sunk  into  a  very  lethargic  state.  It  will  be  your 
study  and  ambition,  I  am  persuaded,  to  awaken 
them,  and   to  recall   them   to  the  power  of  that 
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religion  which  "  makes  all  things  new."  Whatever 
speculative  difficulties  you  may  have  felt,  or  may 
stifl  feel,  you  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover,  that 
the  warm  and  affectionate  preaching  of  Christ 
crucified  is  the  grand  instnimont  of  forming  lively 
christians.  May  you,  in  this  glorious  attempt,  be 
abundantly  honoured  and  blessed, 

I  return  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  every  ex- 
pression of  esteem  and  affection  with  which  you 
have  honoured  me,  and  remain,  with  sentiments 
of  high  esteem,  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

»  Robert  Hall. 

y  dear  Friend,  Lekeaer,  .inly  6,  1810. 

I  sincerely  sympathize  with  you,  in  the  heavy 
stroke  with  which  your  heavenly  Father  has  seen 
fit  to  visit  you  in  the  removal  of  your  dear 
partner,  with  whom  you  have  so  long  trod  the 
paths  of  this  weary  pilgrimage.  I  hope  slie  has 
gone  to  eternal  rest ;  and  you,  my  dear  friend, 
will,  I  trust,  meet  her  in  that  world  where  no 
separation,  no  sorrow  or  sin,  will  ever  enter. 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual 
blessings  in  him." 

hh2 
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TO    WILLIAM    HOLLICK,    ESQ. 
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I  have  endeavoured  already,  and  often  shall^ 
'^  to  spread  your  case  before  the  Lord^"  and  to 
entreat  him  to  support  you  under,  and  sanctify 
you  by,  this  dispensation.  You  have  learnt,  my 
dear  friend,  the  terms  on  which  all  earthly  unions 
are  formed;  the  ties  on  earth  are  not  perpetual, 
and  must  be  dissolved ;  and  every  enjoyment,  but 
that  which  is  spiritual, — every  life,  but  that  which 
is  '^  hid  with  Christ  in  God," — is  of  short  duration* 
Nothing  here  is  given  with  an  ultimate  view  to 
enjoyment,  but  for  the  piurpose  of  trial,  to  prot^e 
us,  and  "  to  know  what  is  in  our  hearts,  and,  if  we 
are  upright  before  God,  to  do  us  good  in  the  latter 
end."  You  had,  no  doubt,  often  anticipated  such 
an  event  as  the  inevitable  removal  of  one  from 
the  other ;  and  I  hope  neither  of  you  were  wanting 
in  making  a  due  improvement  of  the  solemn  rer 
flection,  and  laying  up  cordial  for  such  an  hour. 
Still,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  actual  mitrance 
of  death  into  the  domestic  circle  is  unutterably 
solemn,  and  places  things  in  a  dijBerent  hght  from 
what  we  ever  saw  them  in  before.  You  seem, 
and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  I  perceive  it,  fully 
aware, — thoroughly  apprized  of  the  true  improve- 
ment to  be  made  of  this  heavy  blow,  which  is 
imdoubtedly  intended  to  quicken  your  preparation 
for  a  fixture  world.  It  loudly  says  to  you,  and  to 
all,  "  Be  ye  also  ready ;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye 
think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh."  God  grant 
it  may  be  eminently  sanctified,  by  weaning  you 
more   completely  from  this   world,  and  "  setting 
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your  atFections"  more  entirely  and  habitually  "  on 
the  things  that  are  above."  You  will  then,  in 
the  midst  of  tliat  deep  regret  such  a  loss  has  neces- 
sarily inspired,  have  cause  to  bless  God  that  you 
were  atHicted. 

We  have  been,  for  some  time,  in  expectation  of 
a  visit  from  you.  I  hope  you  will  not  disappoint 
us,  nor  delay  it  long,  as  my  dear  wife  expects 
in  a  very  few  months  to  be  confined.  We  shall 
rejoice  to  see  you,  and  shall  be  liappy  to  con- 
tribute, in  some  measure,  to  your  solace  and  relief. 
My  wife,  whose  health  is  extremely  delicate  at 
best,  and  very  often  interrupted,  desires  to  be 
most  respectfully  and  affectionately  remembered 
to  you.  Please  to  present  my  kindest  and  most 
empathizing  regards  to  your  daughter,  and  love 
to  inquiring  friends. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  best  wishes  and  prayers, 
your  affectionate  and  sympathizing  friend  and 
brother, 

Robert  Hall. 


XXX. 

TO  R.  FOSTER,  JUN.   ESa    CAMBRIDGE. 

My  dear  Sir,  Leieeater.  July  12,  181t. 

I    thank    you   for   your    favour,    inclosing    a 

draught  for  75/.  2s.  9d.;    and  am  highly  gratified 

with  the  genuine  sentiments  of  piety  contained  in 

your  letter.     It   has  been   a  peculiar  satisfaction 
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to  me^  for  a  long  time  past>  to  hear  of  your 
decided  attachment  to  the  cause  of  God;  and 
it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  the  hfe  of  God,  which 
his  grace  has  commenced,  may  flourish  more,  tiU 
it  issues,  as  it  infallibly  will,  in  the  fruit  of  eter- 
nal hfe.  Go  on,  my  dear  Sir,  in  the  course  you 
have  begun ;  dare  to  be  singularly  good,  and  to 
follow  Jesus  "  out  of  the  camp,  bearing  his  re- 
proach,"— a  reproach  that  will  be  found  ''  greater 
riches  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt."  You  are 
already  the  joy  of  good  men,  and  a  shining  hope 
of  the  church;  and  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  eminent  advantage  you  may  be  of  to  the  in- 
terests of  rehgion,  in  the  sphere  where  Providenee 
has  placed  you. 

Your  admonitions  I  take  in  good  part.  I  am 
not  without  a  consciousness  of  my  not  having 
exerted  my  small  abiUties  to  the  extent  I  ought  in 
the  cause  of  reUgion ;  but  I  find  strange  and 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles,  arising  in 
part  from  a  certain  fastidiousness  of  taste,  which 
renders  me  dissatisfied,  and  even  disgusted,  with 
all  my  performances.  My  extreme  ill  state  of 
health  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account.  I  am 
seldom  free  from  pain,  which  is  often  very  severe. 
***##♦ 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  aifectionately, 

Robert  Hall. 


TO  JOSEPH  GUTTERIDGE.  ESQ.  DENMARK    HILL, 
CAMBER  WELL. 

My  dear  Sir,  Leicesler,  September  16,  1811. 

I  have  not  relinquished  my  intention  of  pub- 
lishing the  substance  of  the  sermon  delivered  at 
Prescott-street ;  though  I  think  it  will  be  most 
proper  to  print  it  in  the  form  of  a  charge,  in  which 
it  was  first  delivered.  You  may  rest  satisfied  I 
shall  not  omit  making  mention  of  the  occasion  on 
which  it  was  preached  at  Prescott-street,  and 
embracing  the  opportunity  of  recommending,  as 
far  as  lies  in  my  power,  the  new  institution  to 
the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  religious  public. 
The  reason  of  the  sermon  not  appearing  sooner, 
has  been,  principally,  an  almost  uninterrupted 
struggle  of  painful  diBCOuragement,  arising  from 
its  appearing  so  contemptible  under  my  hand.* 
The  truth  is,  I  am  tormented  with  the  desire  of 
writing  better  than  I  can  ;  and,  as  this  is  an 
obstacle  not  easily  overcome,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
never  be  in  my  power  to  write  much. 


*  The  sermon  here  referred  to  is  that  on  the  Discotirugement« 
and  Supports  of  the  Christian  Minister, — Ee. 
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FROM  MR.  GUTTERIDGE  TO  MR.  HALL. 

PROPOSING   THAT   HB  SHOULD    PKXACA   A  iERIES  OP   tBCTUftBS* 

IN   LOKDQK. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  now  about  to  address  you  on  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  when  last  at  Denmark  Hill.  I 
then  suggested  to  you  the  wishes  of  many  friends^ 
that  you  would  consent  to  visit  London  the  'fbU 
lowing  spring,  and  make  arrangements  for  q)eniding 
a  longer  time  with  us.  Several  persons  have  been 
inquiring  if  there  were  ia  probability  df  such  an 
event  being  realised ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  trouble 
you  &rther  on  the  subject  till  it  became  needfiil  to 
do  so.  •  .  '  ' 

My  idea  has  been,  that  if  you  would  ^nd  six 
weeks  at  least  with  us,  a  course  of  lectures  might 
be  established,  to  be  preached  by  you,  that,  under 
a  divine  blessing,  without  which  all  our  efforts  are 
vain,  might  be  productive  of  much  good  iat  the 
present  season.  A  course  of  lectures,  say  you  i-^ 
on  what  subject  ?  I  reply,  ^n  any  subjects  that 
have  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  impiety  and 
irreligion  of  the  world  in  which  we  live :  and  surely 
you  will  admit  this  is  latitude  sufficient  I  am 
aware  that  some  objections  will  arise  in  your  own 
mind.  You  will  perhaps  indignantly  ask,  *  Doe6  he 
think  I  will  go  to  London  to  preach  for  money  V 
You  may  rely  upon  it,  I  have  too  much  regard  for 
you  to  wish  you  to  do  any  thing  that  might  even 


be  interpreted  to  your  discredit.  But  is  it  disho- 
nourable in  a  man,  who  has  a  family  that  have 
claims  upon  him,  to  do  that  which  may  promote 
their  comfort?  Is  the  fair  and  honourable  exercise 
of  talent  to  be  deprived  of  a  suitable  remuneration  ? 
Is  not  "  the  labourer  worthy  of  his  hire  ?"  And 
although  he  who  is  called  to  preach  the  gospel  is 
not  to  be  actuated  by  motives  of  "  filthy  lucre,''  yet 
he  is  nowhere  called  to  despise  the  cup  of  blessings 
that  Providence  may  put  into  his  hands,  "  who 
giveth  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy."  All  this  1 
am  saying,  upon  a  presumption  that  your  friends 
will  cheerfully  raise  a  subscription,  of  which  you 
will  know  nothing,  satw  ilie  contents. 

I  should  propose  to  obtain  places  of  worship  well 
adapted  for  evening  lectures ;  probably  one  in  the 
city,  and  one  on  the  other  side  Temple  Bar;  and 
that,  on  the  Lord's-day  evening,  and  also  one 
evening  in  the  week,  you  might  alternately  preach 
there.  Tliis  plan  would  leave  your  sabbath  niom- 
iugs  at  Uberty  to  oblige  particular  friends,  or  to 
supply  destitute  congregations  ;  and  in  this  respect, 
I  would  propose  to  fix  you  to  Prescott-street,  if  I 
dare.  The  time  that  appears  to  me  most  suited 
for  the  purpose  would  be  the  beginning  of  April ; 
and  then  you  would  be  in  Town,  through  the  mis- 
sionary meetings.  There  is  also,  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  a  most  important  service  to  be  performed 
for  the  "  Orphan  School ;"  the  only  school,  among 
protestant  dissenters,  where  the  children  are  maitt- 
tained  as  well  as  educated,  and   which   has   been 
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upon  the  decline,  but  is  now,  we  hope,  reviving.  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  you  become  the  advocate  of  so 
extensive  and  valuable  an  object ;  and,  if  you  &U  in 
with  my  design,  you  will,  I  hope,  undertake  it.  I 
hope  Mrs.  Hall  and  the  children  will  come  with  you : 
you  have  friends  who  will  be  glad  to  take  them  in ; 
but  if  you  would  prefer  a  lodging,  we  can,  I  doubt 
not,  manage  that  to  your  satisfaction.  Thus  have 
I  given  you  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which  is  subject 
to  any  alterations  you  may  propose.  Let  me  beg 
you  to  take  it  into  your  serious  consideration,  and 
to  send  me  soon  a  favourable  answer. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  affectionately  yours, 

Joseph  Guttjbiudge. 


XXXIIL 

TO  JOSEPH  GUTTERIDGE,  ESQ. 

IN    REPLY   TO  THE    PRECEDING. 

My  dear  Sir,  Leicester,  Feb.  29,  1S12. 

I  have  taken  into  my  most  serious  considera- 
tion the  proposition  laid  before  me  in  yoiu*  last 
letter,  and  have  sought  the  advice  of  those  friends 
whose  opinion  I  judged  most  fit  to  be  relied  upon. 
Some  of  them  are  decided  in  favour  of  my  com- 
pliance, others  leave  the  matter  in  sui^nse.  My 
people  at  Leicester  have  given  their  cheerfiil  con- 
sent, on  a  supposition  of  its  appearing  to  me  to  be 
the  path  of  duty.  Upon  making  it  frequent  matter 
of  prayer,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  my  duty 
to  fall  in  with  the  ideas  entertained  by  you  and 
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others  upon  this  point,  provided  my  health  admit 
The  difficulties  and  discouragements  attending  the 
affkir  appear  to  me  so  formidable,  that  nothing 
could  induce  me  for  a  moment  to  think  of  encoun- 
tering them,  but  an  apprehension  that  I  niiglit,  by 
pelding  to  them,  be  going  against  the  will  of  God. 
I  am  habitually  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  my 
having  already  too  much  hid  my  little  talent  in  a 
napkin  ;  and  should  consequently  rather  risk  the 
most  inipleasant  imputations  than  increase  that 
score  of  guilt.  It  ought  to  be  (alas !  how  weak  my 
heart!)  "a  small  thing  with  me  to  be  judged  by 
man's  judgement :  there  is  one  that  judgeth,  even 
the  Lord."  The  business,  however  prudently  con- 
ducted, will  expose  me  to  the  censure  of  pride  and 
presumption,  on  the  part  of  many ;  and  my  defi- 
ciencies will  disappoint,  I  am  certain,  the  expecta- 
tion of  my  partial  Mends.  Nevertheless,  supposing 
it  possible  some  good  may  result,  I  am  inclined  to 
say,  "  I  will  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  my 
God."  An  impediment  lies  in  the  way,  however,  at 
present,  which  must  be  removed  before  I  can  think 
of  it ;  that  is,  the  state  of  my  health.  My  old  com- 
plaint has  grown  upon  me  so  much  of  late,  that  it 
is  with  great  difficulty  I  can  go  on  with  my  stated 
work.  I  have  been  for  some  time  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  fifty,  and  sometimes  a  hundred, 
drops  of  laudanum  every  night,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure any  rest.  The  pain  has  been  both  violent  and 
very  nearly  constant.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  think  of  a  journey  to  London,  unless  I  am 
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better.  So  situated,  whatever  arrangements  are. 
made,  connected  with  the  proposal  you  mention, 
must  be  conditional ;  and  I  shall,  if  you  judge  it  fit 
to  give  it  any  farther  consideration,  inform  yoa 
previously  whether  I  can  come  or  not.  It  seems  to- 
me there  are  some  objections  to  ^ej^ace  of  preach*- 
ing  being  alternate  :  will  not  this  interfere  with  its 
being  well  known  ?  the  same  objeotionL  se^ns  to. 
apply  to  the  appointment  of  different  places.  These^ 
however,  and  all  other  points,  I  wish  to-  submit 
to  the  decision  of.  friends.  Mrs«  H.  will>  I  befiere^' 
not  be  able  to  accompany  me.  She  desires  to  ba 
most  Tespect&illy  remembered  to  you  and  Mrs.  G.- 
Please  to  present  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  G.  and 
Miss  G.,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  great  esteem,    < 

Dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 

Robert  Hall. 


XXXIV. 

TO  JOSEPH  GUTTERIDGE,  ESa 

ON   THE   SAME   SUBJECT. 

My  dear  Sir,  Leicester,  March  29,  1812. 

I  delayed  writing  to  you  as  long  as  I  could, 
that  I  might  the  better  ascertain  the  state  of  my 
health  at  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  I  should 
undertake  my  journey  to  London.  I  now  feel 
myself  under  a  necessity  of  informing  you  and 
my  other  friends,  that  my  health  is  such  as  renders 
it  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  engaging  in  such 
a  matter.     It  is   with  the   utmost  difficulty  that 


I  can  go  through  my  stated  duties.  I  am  ready 
to  suspect,  that  tlie  complaint  under  which  1  have 
90  long  laboured  is  intended  to  "  weaken  my 
strength  by  the  way,"  and,  at  no  great  distance, 
to  bring  me  to  "  tlie  house  appointed  for  all  li\'ing." 
The  pain  is  almost  incessant,  and  often  so  violent 
as  to  put  my  patience  to  its  utmost  exercise.* 
I  have  now  for  many  weeks  been  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  seventy  or  eighty  drops  of 
laudanum  every  night,  and  am  often  obliged  to 
rise  and  repeat  the  draught  before  I  can  procure 
any  rest.  It  appears  to  me  preposterous  to  think 
of  coming  to  London  in  such  a  situation.  I  can 
scarce  ever  sit  up  an  hour  together ;  lying  down 
is  my  constant  position.  I  consulted  some  judi- 
cious friends  on  the  subject  of  your  proposal,  and 
above  all,  made  it  my  business  to  seek  direction 
from  the  Fountain  of  wisdom.  The  result  was, 
that  I  came  to  a  determination  to  suspend  the 
aftair  upon  the  state  of  my  health  about  the  time 
my  engagements,  in  the  event  of  compliance,  were 
to  commence.  Providence,  by  having  placed  me 
in  my  present  circumstances,  appears  to  have 
decided  the  affair ;  and  in  that  decision  I  per- 
fectly acquiesce.  My  mind  is,  to  say  the  truth, 
reheved  from  a  considerable  weight;  for  nothing 
but  a  fear  of  neglecting  a  possible  opportunity  of 
doing  some  httle  good,  could  have  reconciled  aie 
for  a  moment  to  the  proposal  you,  1  am  persuaded 
with  the  best  intentions,  were  pleased  U>  nffUte*. 
•  See  pp.  300,  301,  of  this  Volume.— Ed.   •  riinai     *■ 
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The  appearance   of   vanity    and    self-consequend 
attached  to  it,  always  presented   itself  as  a  men 
formidable  obstacle ;  but  this  I  had  made  up 
mind  to  surmount,  reposing,  in  the  midst  of  rait 
sinister   [interpretation,]    on   the   rectitude    of  : 
intentions,  and  my  conscious  desire  of  complyi 
with  the  leadings  of  Providence.     You,  my  i 
Sir,  have  been  actuated,  I  doubt  not,  in  this  a1 
by  a  solicitude  to  promote  the  interest  of  religioi 
as  well  as  by  motives  of  the  truest  friendship,  i 
I  far  as  concerns  myself;  and  you  will  not  : 

[reap]  the  satisfaction  which  arises  from  the  ) 
l|L  session  of  such  sentiments.     For  the  trouble  ; 

B  have  been   at   in    making  the   necessary    arrangi 

y  ments,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  accept  ray  sino 

I  acknowledgements. 

1^^^  With  truest  afifection  and  esteem. 

^^^H  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

^^^^  Yours  constantly, 

^^^^^^B>  Robert  Hui 

r 


XXXV. 

TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 


My  dear  Phillips, 


Lekealer,  April  tS.  18M 


I  was  extremely  gratified  to  hear  once 
you  again :  and  if  you  knew  how  much  plei 
it  yields  me  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  I  flatter^ 
myself  you  would  indulge   me   oftener.      I   have 
little  to   communicate  that  will  be  interesting  to 
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you,  but  could  not  let  so  affectionate  an  e|HstIe 
lie  by  long  unanswered.  My  state  of  health,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  has  long  been  extremely  ill :  it 
appears  to  me  as  if  my  constitution  was  breaking 
up ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  unless  my  malady 
takes  a  favourable  tum,  it  will,  ere  it  be  long, 
reduce  me  to  the  dust.  I  am  not  better  than 
my  lathers :  I  am  deeply  conscious  I  am  corrected 
less,  yea,  infinitely  less,  than  my  iniquities  deserve. 
I  hope  I  am  more  anxious  to  see  my  hea^y  afflic- 
tion sanctified  than  removed.  Whether  it  would 
be  best  for  it  to  be  removed,  may  well  be  doubted : 
of  the  admirable  benefits  arising  from  sanctifica- 
tion,  both  in  time  and  eternity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  I  presume  the  Lord  sees  I  require  more 
hammering  and  hewing  than  almost  any  other  stone 
that  was  ever  selected  for  his  spiritual  building, 
and  that  is  the  secret  reason  of  his  dealings  with 
me.  Let  me  be  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
if  I  may  but  be  made  up  again,  and  formed  by  his 
hand  for  purposes  of  his  mercy.  I  see  more  and 
more  of  the  unspeakable  blessedness  of  being  made 
like  God,  and  of  becoming  partaker  of  his  holiness. 
I  see  it,  I  say,  but  I  do  not  attain ;  or,  at  least, 
in  so  unspeakably  small  a  degree,  that  I  have 
every  moment  reason  to  be  abased,  and  "  repent 
in  dust  and  ashes." 

My  nunistry  continues,  through  mercy,  to  be 
considerably  blessed  in  awakening  sinners.  I  can- 
not but  hope  the  church  and  congregation  are 
in    a   very   promising   state.       We    are   in    perfect 
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harmony,  and  we    have  frequent  additions. 
Lord's  day  se'nnight  I  baptized  thuteen,  and  o 
stand  ready.      Blessed  be  the  Lord !     My    ; 
of  preaching  is  considerably   altered ;    much    lei 
elegant,   but  more    intended    for    conviction, 
awakening    the    conscience,    and    carrying 
truths  with  power  to  the  heart.     Our  congr^al 
is  plain  and  serious,  wth  a  sprinkling  of  genta 
people ;    but  none  in  the  church :    and,  indeed, 
■  any  saving  fruit  has  been  reaped  from  my  minislq 
it  has  been  almost    entirely  among   the 
and  lower  classes. 

Yesterday  we  had  our  second  jubilee  anniversary 
of  the  Bible  Society  for  Leicestershire,  a  happy, 
harmonious  meeting,  with  one  little  exception ; 
On  the  church  side,  several  clergymen  spoke ; 
but  no  dissenter.  I  augur  the  most  glorious  and 
important  consequences  from  the  Bible  Society.J 
I  have  just  finished  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Scott'J 
answer  to  Bishop  Tomhne.  He  has  demolished 
the  bishop  entirely.  I  find  but  httle  in  Mr.  Scott's 
views  against  which  I  can  object.  It  is  somewhat 
loosely  written,  but  full  of  argument,  instruction, 
and  piety.  There  is  a  trait  of  egotism  in  the  goo4 
man  whicli  had  better  been  avoided.  He  quotfl 
almost  entirely  from  his  own  works.  It  is  well  f 
the  bishop  his  rank  excuses  him  from  reiilyin, 
it.  He  would  make  a  miserable  figure.  I 
you  for  your  favourable  opinion  of  my  discoui 
It  is  flat ;  but  if  it  be  in  the  least  adapted  to  i 
good,  I   ought    to    rest    satisfied.     I 
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rejoiced  to  hear  of  your  intention  of  visiting  Leices- 
ter.    You  must  spend  a  sabbath  mth  me.     I  heard 

Mr. twice,  [as  he  passed]  through  Leicester  : 

he  is  a  young  man  of  some  talents,  of  a  good  deal 
of  brilliancy,  but  miserably  defective  in  simplicity. 
I  am  afraid  a  vicious  taste  is  gaining  ground,  both 
among  preachers  and  hearers :  all  glare  and  point, 
little  to  the  understanding,  and  nothing  to  the 
heart.      But   my  paper  admonishes   me    to  close, 

with  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Phillips,  Miss  W , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beddome,  &c.,  in  which  Mrs.  H.  joins 
me; 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
•  Vt  Your  affectionate  and  constant  Friend, 

I '"  Robert  Hall. 


|y„j.ElCT&ACT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  MRS.  ANGAS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Ill  J)ear  Madam, 


Lricelter.  May  8.    1812. 


L 


Though  I  have  nothing  particular  to  com- 
municate, I  knew  not  how  to  let  Mi-s.  O.  proceed 
to  Newcastle  witiiout  dropping  a  line  to  acknow- 
ledge your  kind  letter,  and  present  my  gratitude 
for  the  interest  you  are  pleased  to  take  in  my 
welfare.  The  esteem  of  the  pious  and  excellent 
of  the  earth,  I  always  consider  as  a  very  distin- 
guished privilege;  though  the  possession  of  it 
is     not     unmingled     with     mortification     at     the 
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consideration  of  my  deserving  it  so  little,  and  my 
perfect  conviction,  that  did  they  know  me  moi^ 
they  would  esteem  me  less.  It  ought,  to  humble 
most  persons,  to  reflect,  that  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  respect  in  which  they  mre  held,  they  are 
indebted  to  ignorance ;  to  the  necessary  imac- 
quaintance  with  each  other  s  hearts*  The  Great 
Supreme  is  the  only  being  from  whom  nothing 
is  to  be  feared  on  this  head;  the  only  cme  who 
may  be  safely  trusted  with  the  wor$t  secrets  of 
pur  hearts.  "  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  He 
also  is  able,  and  only  he,  to  correct  the  obliquities 
he  discovers.  The  Leicester  news  you  probably 
hear  from  other  q[uarters.  I  go  so  little  into 
society,  that  the  report  must  be  strong  and  loud 
which  reaches  me. 


xxxvn. 

TO  MR.  NEWTON  BOSWORTH,  CAMBRIDGE. 
My  dear  Sir,  LekesUrp  jfpvil  23,  isis. 

I  am  ashamed  of  not  having  earlier  answered 
the  kind  letter  I  received  from  Mrs.  B.i  for.  whidi 
I  beg  you  will  present  my  hearty  '  acknowledge* 
ments.  I  must  also  thank  you  for  your,  book  oH 
the  Accidents  of  Life.  It  is  a  most  entertaining 
production,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  extensively  useful 
in  preventing  or  remedying  a  large  portion  of 
human   calamity.      It  is  plainly  dictated   by  the 
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same  spirit  that  breathed  in  a  Howard  and  a 
Hanway,  and  will  entitle  you  to  a  portion  of  their 
reward. 

As  I  hope  to  see  Cambridge  in  the  course  of 
this  summer,  you  will  not  expect  from  me  a  very 
long  letter,  I  recollect  with  fervent  gratitude, 
the  kindness  I  there  met  with ;  mixed  with  much 
shame,  to  think  it  should  have  been  lavished  on 
such  an  undeserving  object.  When  I  recollect 
the  course  of  my  ministry  at  Cambridge,  I  feel 
continual  matter  of  condemnation.  '  Do  you 
preach  better  now,  then?'  you  will  perhaps  say. 
In  one  respect  I  do  not  preach  half  so  well : — I 
do  not  bestow  near  so  much  attention  on  my 
composition :  but  I  trust  I  do  insist  on  more  in- 
teresting and  evangelical  topics.  A  greater  savour 
of  Jesus  Clirist  does,  I  trust,  breathe  through 
my  ministrj',  in  which  it  was  formerly  greatly 
deficient. 

But  why  do  I  speak  so  much  of  myself? — We 
last  Monday  held  our  annual  [meeting  of  the]  Bible 
Society.  It  was  more  numerously  attended  than 
ever,  and  delightful  to  see  clergymen  and  dis- 
senting ministers  sit  on  the  same  seat,  and  ardently 
engaged  in  promoting  the  same  object,  mth  perfect 
unanimity.  We  cannot  say  of  the  past  times,  that 
they  were  better  than  tlie  present.  I  think  the 
^e  is  greatly  improving :  it  must  improve,  in 
proportion  as  the  grand  catholicon  is  more  uni- 
versally applied.  •  *  • 

It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have 
1  I  2  
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seen  you  this  summer  at  Leicester :  I  am  sorry 
your  letter  indicates   no  intention   of   that    sort 

I  am  much  delighted  with  reading  a  new  trans* 
lation  of  Mosheim's  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs 
of  the  Christians  before  Constantine.  It  appears  to 
me  one  of  the  most  instructive  theological  publi- 
cations that  has  appeared  for  a  multitude  of  yeara. 
With  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  B.  and  all  in- 
quiring friends, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

JloBERT  Hall. 

P,  S.  We  have  had  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
removal  of  dear  Mr.  Robinson.  It  has  been  a 
most  affecting  event,  and  has  left  a  chasm  which 
can  never  be  filled  up.  Last  Wednesday  I  en- 
deavoured to  improve  the  event  by  a  suitable 
discourse. 


XXXVIII. 

[When  Mr.  Hall  visited  Cambridge,  in  the  sum* 
mer  of  1813,  he  preached  a  sermon  to  the  young 
persons  belonging  to  the  congregation  there  with 
which  he  had  formerly  been  connected.  The  next 
day  they  assembled,  and  addressed  to  him  a 
letter  of  thanks,  to  which  the  following  is  his 
reply : — ] 


r 
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Thursday,  1813. 

To  my  young  Friends,  of  Mr.  Edmonds's  con- 
gregation ; 

My  dear  young  Friends, 

I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  very 
affectionate  testimony  of  your  esteem,  and  rejoice 
to  find  my  feeble  attempts  to  impress  religious 
sentiments  were  not  altogether  without  effect. 
Your  letter  breathes  a  spirit  of  unaffected  piety, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  witness  without  emotion.  I 
hope  the  Lord  will  enable  you  to  persevere,  and  that, 
"  being  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  you  will 
flourish  in  the  courts  of  your  God,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  even  to  old  age."  Be  sober,  be  vigilant ; 
watch  closely  over  your  own  hearts,  and  be  much 
in  earnest  supplication  to  the  Fountain  of  grace. 
Bless  God,  for  having  inclined  your  hearts  to  seek 
him ;  and  doubt  not  that  ho  will  most  graciously 
afford  all  the  succour  necessary  to  enable  you  to 
finish  your  course  with  joy. 

That  you  may  very  greatly  profit  by  the  means 
of  grace  with  which  you  are  favoured,  and  become 
the  joy  of  your  parents,  the  hope  of  your  minister, 
and  great  examples  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
is  the  earnest  prayer  of. 

My  dear  young  Friends, 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 
-'i'  Robert  Hall. 
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XXXIX. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  R^V.  W. 

BUTTON. 

Dear  Sir,  Leieuter,  Get.  25,  .1813. 

I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  proposal 
you  have  made.  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  it. 
If  I  shall  part  with  the  cop3rright  of  the  Tittle 
tracts,  it  may  be,  possibly,  an  injury  to  iaf  failttfljr, 
apd  put  it  out  of  their  por^et  to  publish  a  compl^t^ 
edition.  Your  proposal  is  very  handsome;  hitt 
this  is  one  of  my  objections  tb  it.  Anothfer  is,  it 
is  so  long  since  the  tracts  made  their  appearatice, 
and  several  so  short,  and  their  subjects  so  miscel<- 
laneous,  that  I  am  afraid  it  will  have  an  osten- 
tatious appearance.  I  hate  the  appearance  'ttf 
vanity  :  I  have  so  lifiuch  of  it  in  my  heart,  that 
I  am  ashamed  it  should  display  itself  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  As  to  my  sermon,  I  ani  doing  some- 
thing to  it  at  intervals.  I  have,  indeed,  nearly 
written  it  out  in  the  rough,  but  I  am  so  much 
disgusted  with  it,  as  usual,  that  I  can  by  no  means 
let  it  appear,  unless  it  is  in  my  power  greatly  to 
improve  it.* 


*  The  Sermon  here  alluded  to  was  never  published. 
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TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS,  CLAPHAM 

ON    OCCASION    OF    TOK    DEATH    Of    HIS    OWN    SON. 

My  dear  Friend,  Leicester,  Feb.  28,  1814. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
and  consolatory  letter,  replete  with  those  topics 
whence  alone  true  consolation  can  be  deduced. 
The  stroke  has  been  very  severely  felt  by  us  both, 
but  certainly  most  by  dear  Mrs.  Hall.  She  was 
doatingly  fond  of  our  lovely  boy.  For  my  o^Ti 
part,  I  was  not  at  all  aware  my  affection  for  him 
was  so  strong,  until  he  was  removed  from  us :  my 
anguish  was  tlien  great.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
felt  more  on  this  occasion  than  I  should  at  the 
loss  of  either  of  my  others.  This  feeling,  I  suspect, 
was  delusive,  and  arises  from  our  being  incapable 
of  estimating  the  strength  of  our  attachment  to 
any  object  till  it  is  removed,  I  was  disappointed 
in  his  being  a  boy ;  for  [recollecting]  my  own  ex- 
treme and  portentous  wickedness,  I  fancied  there 
was  something  in  the  constitution  of  boys  pecu- 
harly  tending  to  vice,  and  adverse  to  their  spiritual 
interests.  I  had  also  remarked  that  females  seemed 
much  more  susceptible  of  reUgious  impressions 
than  men.  On  these  accounts  I  trembled  for  his 
salvation,  and  did  not  feel  that  gratitude  for  the 
blessing  vouchsafed  me  which  I  ought.  I  suspect 
I  greatly  displeased  God  by  my  distnist  of  his 
goodness,  and  that  he  saw  it  meet  to  adopt  this 
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method  of  chastising  me.  May  it  be  sanctified 
as  a  means  of  making  me  himible^  heavenly^  axid 
submissive.  It  is  a  very  solemn  consideration, 
that  a  part  of  myself  is  in  eternity ;  in  the  presencei 
I  trust,  of  the  Savioiw.  How  awful  will  it  be, 
should  the  branch  be  saved,  and  the  stock  perish  i 

Pray  for  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  this  may 
not  be  the  case ;  but  that  I  may  be  truly  sanc- 
tified, and  permitted  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Mrs.  Hall  has  been  very  ill,  occasioned  in  a 
good  measure  by  the  shock  she  has  received^but 
is  better.  She  is  looking  forward,  with  consir 
derable  anxiety,  to  her  confinement,  which  she 
expects  in  less  than  three  months.  She  ia  so  exr 
tremely  weak  and  delicate,  that  I  have  very  painful 
apprehensions  respecting  the  issue.  My  wkh  and 
endeavour  is,  to  leave  her>  myself,  and  my  dear 
children,  in  the  hands  of  God*  But  how  difficult 
it  is  to  do  so !  Let  me,  once  more,  entreat  an 
interest  in  your  prayers. 


XLL 

TO  THE  REV.  W.  BUTTON. 
My  dear  Sir,  Leicester,  Feb.  3,  1815. 

I  am  much  concerned  to  hear  of  your  disorder 
in  your  eyes :  it  is,  indeed,  a  great  affliction,  and 
demands  the  exercise  of  much  submission  to  the 
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wise  Disposer  of  all  events.  I  am  afraid  it  has 
had,  and  uill  have,  a  great  effect  in  depressing 
your  spirits.  Remember,  my  dear  brother,  the 
Lord  means  to  do  you  good  Ijy  all  his  Be\'eral 
dispensations.  He  has  already  given  you  his  Son  ; 
and  how  "  shall  he  not  wnth  him  freely  give  you 
all  things?"  He  has  conferred  upon  you  spiritual 
discernment  and  heavenly  light  :  how  infinitely 
more  important  than  the  "  light  of  the  body,"  which 
in  all  eyes  must  soon  be  darkened !  I  hope,  how- 
ever, if  it  is  a  cataract,  you  may  get  relief:  that 
is  a  disease  which,  I  understand,  has  frequently 
been  cured.  Say,  then,  my  dear  friend,  with 
David,  "  Why  art  thou  thus  disquieted  within 
me  I  I  shall  yet  praise  him  who  is  the  health  of 
my  countenance,  and  my  God."  It  will  be,  and 
has  been,  my  habitual  prayer,  that  you  may  be 
strengthened,  comforted,  and  relieved. 

With  respect  to  the  reviewing  Mr, 's  sermon, 

I  must  be  excused.  I  have  entirely  done  with  re- 
viewing :  it  is  an  occupation,  of  all  others,  I  dislike, 
and  shall  entirely  give  it  up.  If  you  wish  me  to 
publish,  you  should  never  wish  me  to  review ;  for 
you  are  not  aware  what  a  serious  interruption 
it  is.  I  compose  very  slowly ;  and  what  I  have 
written  in  the  Review  has  been  a  very  great  in- 
terruption.     I  have  read  Mr. 's  sermon  with 

much  pleasure ;  it  is  judicious,  serious,  and 
affecting:  but  I  am  well  aware  how  extravagantly 

his  friends  at  —    -  have  always   overrated  his 

talents ;  and  were  I  to  reriew,  and  express  myself 
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in  such  terms  only  as  the  occasion  would  justify, 
I  should  mortify,  instead  of  gratifying.  In  truth, 
reviewing,  at  the  request  of  particular  firi^nds,  is 
a  snare  for  the  conscience.  I  never  wished  any 
person  to  review  for  me. 


XLII. 

TO  THE  REV.  DR.  FLETCHER  OF  BLACKfiURi^, 

NOW   OP   STEPNEY. 

Dear  Sir,  Leicester,  Feh.  21,.  1815. 

I  duly  received  the  five-pound  bill  whiph  your 
friend  has  been  so  kind  as  to  appropriate  Xo  the 
Baptist  Mission.  He  may  depend  upon  its  being 
faithfully  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended ;  and  you  will  be  so  good  a3  to  thank  him 
in  my  name  for  it. 

I  most  sincerely  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having 
replied  to  your  kind  letter :  the  truth  is,  not  sitting 
down  to  reply  to  it  immediately,  the  impression  I 
had  upon  my  mind  afterwards  was,  that  you  did  not 
wish  or  expect  me  to  reply.  I  recollected  only  that 
it  contained  a  pretty  pressing  remonstrance  with 
me  for  not  publishing  more;  a  subject  on  which 
I  have  often  been  urged  much  to  my  concern  and 
vexation.  It  pains  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  be  con- 
demned and  reproached  upon  a  subject  which  is 
sometimes  a  source  of  more  internal  uneasiness 
than  is  generally  supposed.  I  am  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  my  own  conduct  in  this  particular. 
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but  know  not  how  to  remedy  it.  It  is  not  in- 
dolence, I  can  truly  say,  which  prevents  me ;  but 
a  certain  fastidiousness  and  difficulty  of  being 
pleased,  which  really  rises  to  the  magnitude  of 
a  mental  disease. 

I  feel  myself,  in  all  my  performances,  so  short 
of  that  standard  which  I  have  formed  in  my  own 
mind,  that  I  can  truly  say,  I  contemplate  my  Uttle 
productions  with  a  kind  of  hoiror.  If  I  could 
dismiss  this  fe.-^ling,  1  should  much  oftener  try  the 
patience  of  the  public.  That  what  I  have  written 
meets  with  your  approbation  cannot  fail  to  en- 
courage me  ;  it  is  "  laudari  a  viro  lamlnlo :"  but 
permit  me  to  express  my  surprise,  that  you  should 
express  yourself  in  terms  so  extremely  dispropor- 
tioned  to  my  merits. 

1  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  whenever  you 
are  disposed  to  write ;  and  remain. 

Dear  Sir,  with  high  esteem, 

Your  aiFectionate  Friend, 

Robert  Hall. 


XLIII. 

TO  THE  REV.  DR.  FLETCHER. 

Dear  Sir,  leknler,  Mag  26.  1815. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Fuller's   last  moments, 

I  have  very  little  to  communicate.     His  complaint 

was  of  a  nature  that  lefl  him  very  httle  opportunity 

of  conversing  with  ease  and  composure.      He  was 
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oppressed    with    a    prodigious    load   of    corpOTi 
misery.     He  said,  I  believe,  more  tlian  once, 
misery  centres    in    me,  and    I    cannot  die." 
letter  he  dictated  to  Dr.  Ryland  a  few  days  befc 
his  death,  he  expressed  himself  thus  : — "  My 
of  mind  is,  in  one  word  this  ;    no  despondency, 
raptures."     He    said    to    his    friends,   he    felt    th; 
trust  in  Christ,  tliat  he  could  plunge  into  etemit; 
He  was  a  prodigious  sufferer  during  his  last  illness.' 
He  said  to  Dr.  Ryland,  "I  have  written  much,  and 
said  much,  against  tlie  ahuse    of   the   doctrine    of 
grace;   but  that  doctrine  is  all  my  support  in  the 
prospect    of    eternity.     I   have  no    hope  of  being 
saved,    but    through    the    free   sovereign    grace    of 
God,  flowing   through    the    atonement  of  Christ." 
I  recollect  nothing  very   particular   respecting   his 
first  introduction   into    the  ministry.     Dr.  Ryland 
will,  I  believe,  compile  a  pretty  extensive  memoir 
of  him.     He  has   been    strongly  urged  so  to  do. 
He  was  in  many  respects  the  most  memorable  man 
it  has  ever  been  my  happiness  to  know ;   and  his 
loss  vnR  be  deplored  as  irreparable.     He  poi 
good    sense   in   a  more   peifect  degree    than 
person    I    ever   knew,  embraced  every  object 
a  clearness,  facility,  and  precision,  abnost  peculiar 
to   himself.     He   certainly  possessed  genius  in  a 
very  high  degree  ;    but  it  was  more  a  modification 
of  intellect  than  a  vigour  of  imagination ;  though 
in  the  latter  faculty  lie  was  not  defective.     I  lox-ed 
and  esteemed  him  more  than  I  can  express ;  and 
how  his  loss  can  be  sup[died  in  the  missioii,  I  ain 
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at  an  utter  loss  to  conjecture.  But  God  is  all- 
sufRcieDt.  Let  me  entreat  your  prayers  to  God 
that  lie  would  provide.  I  feel  much  gratified  at 
your  intention  of  irapro\'ing  the  death  of  our  most 
lamented  and  venerable  friend.  Wishing  you  much 
of  the  blessing  of  God  in  your  important  engage- 
ments, and  begging  to  be  remembered  to  Mrs.  F., 
though  imknown, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother,    ■ 
Robert  Hall. 
Friday. 


XLIV. 

TO  DR.  RYLAND. 


My  dear  Brother,  Leicester,  June  n.  1815. 

I  am  sorry  you  should  continue  to  importune 
me  about  that  wretched  oration,  wliich  it  is  my  nnal- 
terahle  resolution  never  to  print.  It  was  not  fit  to 
be  delivered,  much  less  to  be  presented  from  the 
press.  I  may  be  mistaken :  but  I  always  conceive 
that  it  is  a  respect  due  to  the  public,  whenever  we 
appear  before  them,  to  do  our  best;  and  not  to  put 
them  off  with  a  weakly,  or  more  deformed  part,  of 
our  intellectual  progeny.  I  laboured  under  an 
extreme  de|>re8sion  of  spirits ;  I  was  peqilexed, 
between  an  imperfect  written  composition,  a  sort  of 
funeral  sermon  delivered  the  last  Sunday,  and  an 
attempt  at  extempore  speaking.     It  would  neither 
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be  respectful  to  Mr.  Fuller  nor  to  the  public,  nor 
justice  to  myself,  to  publish  such  a  wretched  piece 
of  inanity.  In  delivering  the  ovation  at  all,  I  per- 
formed a  service  for  which  scarce  any  money  would 
have  bribed  me;  but  to  have  the  publication  of  it 
demanded,  under  pain  of  the  displeasure  of  Mr. 
Fuller's  friends,  is  intrenching  rather  too  much 
upon  the  independence  of  private  judgement.  Do 
not  understand  me,  my  dear  Sir,  as  at  all  displeased 
with  you  for  urging  the  matter :  I  am  speaking  otiljr . 
upon  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Fuller's  famiir  i 
friends  demand  the  publication. 

As  you  have  intimated  a  willingness  to  pubUl 
memoirs,  I  would  strongly  recommend  publishin 
neither  the  sermon  nor  the  oration.  They  are* 
utterly  unnecessary,  if  the  memoirs  are  published: 
not  only  so,  but  they  would  stand  in  each  other's  _ 
way.  When  a  biography  is  promised,  it  is  not,  I 
think,  usual  for  the  same  person  to  publish  , 
funeral  sermon  previously.  It  is  slaking  the  pubJic 
curiosity  prematurely.  If  you  persist  in  your  inten- 
tion of  publishing  memoirs,  I  should  feel  no  objec- 
tion to  taking  an  opportunity  of  testifying  my 
profound  esteem  and  fi*iendship  for  dear  Mr.  Fuller, 
in  some  form  wliich  you  may  deem  most  eligib^ 
but  let  me,  my  dear  Sir,  hear  no  more  of  t 
oration.  My  resolution  is  unalterable  upon 
subject. 

*        •        •         As  far  as  my  acquaints 
with  sober  calvinists  extends,  they  do  not  dt^ 


ire 
■d: 

i 


the  doctrine  of  disinterested  love,  so  much  as  to  the 
naked  and  abstracted  form  in  which  some  of  the 
American  diWnes  have  presented  it.  A  portion  of 
love  to  God,  resulting  from  a  spiritual  perception 
of  his  intrinsic  beauty,  enters,  I  have  no  doubt,  into 
the  essence  of  true  religion ;  but  some  of  the 
Americans  have  given  a  prominence  to  this  sub- 
ject, as  appears  to  nie,  beyond  what  exists  in 
scripture. 

My  work  on  mixed  communion  will  be  out,  I 
trust,  in  about  a  fortnight.  It  is  written,  I  hope,  in 
a  christian  spirit,  and  is  calculated  to  do  good  rather 
than  harm.  I  am  most  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  baptist  sentiments  will  never  prevail  upon  the 
opposite  system.  My  sincere  wish  is,  that  truth 
and  candour  may  be  promoted  in  the  church. 
1  remain, 

,  Your  affectionate  Brother, 
k    II  .|    'uut '    >>  ■         Robert  Hall. 

..It  :t      .  i-    ,. 


XLV. 


TO  MR.  lOSIAH    COXDER. 


Pear  Sir,  Leknter,  Sept.  1815. 

I  owe  you  many  apologies  for  not  sooner 
I         noticing  the  letter  you  were  so  good  as  to  address 

to  me  a  considerable  time  since.  The  only  reason 
'         I  can  plead  for  my  silence  is,  the  pain  it  necessarily 

gives  me  to  put  a  negative  upon  wishes  warmly, 
I        and,  as  I  believe,  sincerely  expressed.    After  having 
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SO  frequently  stated  my  repugnance  to  writing 
reviews,  I  feel  myself  at  an  utter  loss  to  express 
the  same  sentiment  in  terms  more  strong  or  more 
efficacious.  There  is  no  kind  of  literary  exertion  to 
which  I  have  an  equal  aversion,  by  many  degrees ; 
and,  were  such  things  determined  by  choice,  it  is 
my  deliberate  opinion,  I  should  prefer  going  out  of 
the  world  by  any  tolerable  mode  of  death,  rather 
than  incur  the  necessity  of  writing  three  or  four 
articles  in  a  year.  I  must  therefore  beg  and  en- 
treat I  may  not  be  urged  again  upon  a  subject 
so  ineffably  repugnant  to  all  the  sentiments  of  my 
heart. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  recent  execution 
of  the  work  especially,  I  am  convinced  my  assist- 
ance is  not  in  the  least  needed.  It  is,  I  believe, 
growing  daUy  in  reputation,  and,  I  hope,  in  circula- 
tion  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  under  your 
skilfiil  management,  and  that  of  your  coadjutors,  its 
reputation  will  not  only  be  sustained,  but  will  be 
sufficient  to  engage  far  superior  assistance  to  mine. 
I  admire  the  Bible  Society  inexpressibly :  but  how 
is  it  possible  to  say  any  thing  in  its  praise  or  vindi- 
cation^ which  has  not  been  said  a  thousand  times ; 
or  where  would  be  the  safety  of  depicting,  in  their 
true  colours,  the  character  and  conduct  of  that 
whited  sepulchre?  Besides,  let  me  add,  my  dear 
Sir,  that  my  other  engagements  are  such,  that  the 
business  of  reviewing  is  incompatible  with  them, 
unless  I  were  to  form  the  resolution  of  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  press,  or  others  for  me.     I 
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feel  myself  much  honoured  by  the  expression  of 
your  kind  regard,  and  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that 
1  am,  with  the  truest  esteem, 

Your  sincere  Friend, 
;>^  -  And  obedient  Servant, 

ti  r  Robert  Hall. 

16  •  

tftir 

HM  XL  VI. 

''to  THE  REV.  W.  CHAPLIN,  BISHOP  STORTFORD. 

tir 

,My  dear  Sir,  Leicester,  Monday,  Sept.  22,  1815. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  neglect  in  not 
replying  to  your  very  kind  invitation.  I  designed 
fiiUy  to  reply  to  it  without  delay ;  but  one  circum- 
stance occuiTed  after  another,  in  that  busy  scene, 
to  occasion  delay  until  it  was  too  late.  It  would 
have  given  me,  I  flatter  myself,  at  least  as  much 
pleasure  as  to  yourself,  to  have  proceeded  to  Stort- 
ford,  and  spent  a  day  or  two  there.  I  shall  ever 
retain  a  lively  and  grateful  impression  of  the  happy 
hours  I  have  passed  at  Stortford,  and  of  the  dis- 
tinguished politeness  and  attention  on  your  part, 
which  have  chiefly  contributed  to  render  them  so. 
But  the  (act  is,  while  I  am  at  Cambridge,  the 
present  clajmanta  upon  my  time  are  so  numerous, 
that,  unless  I  could  considerably  protract  ray  stay, 
I  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  make  excursions  to 
any  considerable  distance. 

Providence  has  so  disposed  the  bounds  of  om- 
habitation,  as  to  preclude  that  intercourse  which  I 

VOL.  v.  K  E 
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can  truly  say  I  frequently  recall,  but  never  without 
emotions  of  warm  affection  and  gratitude.  '  No- 
thing but  death  will  efface  from  my  recollection 
and  heart  the  manly  sense,  the  dignified  pohteness, 
and  christian  piety,  which  have  so  frequently  ren- 
dered your  conversation  so  delightful.  I  rejoice 
to  hear  of  your  health,  and  prosperity,  and  useful- 
ness ;  and  that  dear  Mrs.  Chaplin  is  spared  to  you. 
I  bless  God,  that  though  we  are  separate  for  a 
time  in  the  flesh,  we  are,  I  trust,  joined  in  the 
Spirit,  and  permitted  to  make  mention  of  each 
other  in  our  prayers;  and  shall  shortly,  I  humbly 
hope,  be  allowed  to  spend  an  eternity  together. 
I  often  think,  with  much  emotion,  of  our  dear 
and  venerable  friend  and  father,  Mr.  Palmer.  I 
feel  that  I  have  lost  a  rock  in  him :  the  loss  of  no 
man  in  that  period  of  life  would  have  affected  me 
in  any  proportionable  degree.  But,  alas!  I  shall 
probably  soon  follow  him ;  and  it  becomes  us,  it 
becomes  me  at  least,  at  my  age,  to  make  it  my 
great  concern  that  my  own  death  may  be  holy. 
Inter  nos,  I  could  have  wished  the  character  of 
our  dear  friend,  by  Mr.  Toller,  had  been  a  little 
heightened  and  warmer  coloured.  It  is  hke  a 
portrait  that  is  not  very  defective  in  likeness,  but 
has  lain  long  in  a  damp  place.  There  is  one  thing 
in  your  letter  which  gives  me  sincere  pleasure, 
which  is,  that  you  have  sometimes  thought  of 
favouring  me  with  a  visit  at  Leicester.  Let  it  not 
be  one  of  those  schemes  that  die  in  thinking  of. 
We  have  a  spare  bed,  and  such   accommodations 


as  are  indeed  very  inadequate  to  what  you  are 
accustomed  to,  but  such  as  I  flatter  myself  you 
will  put  up  with.  Be  assured,  there  is  no  person 
it  would  give  me  more  pleasure  to  see  under  my 
roof,  than  Mr.  Chaplin,  accompanied  with  Mrs.  C. 
We  will  divide  the  labour  of  the  sabbath. 
I  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  high  esteem, 

I  Yours  most  afTectionately, 

^^^K,  Robert  Hall. 

My  deal 

(  I  hav 


XLVII. 

TO  DR.  UYLAND. 


Leicester.  Oel.  2r>, 


My  dear  Sir, 

have  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
returning  your  manuscript,  by  Mr.  James.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  it,  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded, 
and,  judging  from  this  specimen,  have  no  doubt 
it  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  our  in- 
valuable deceased  brother,  as  well  as  the  religious 
public  at  large.  I  found  the  whole  narrative,  re- 
specting his  child  and  his  first  wife,  exceedingly 
aflfecting  and  interesting.  I  think  you  have  done 
right  in  retaining  it,  as  it  sets  his  domestic  cha- 
racter in  a  most  pleasing  light.  It  shews  how 
perfectly  compatible  is  great  tenderness  of  heart, 
and  an  attention  to  minuter  duties,  with  great 
powers  of  intellect,  and  an  ardent  pursuit  of  great 
objects.  Biographers  have  usually  been  too  sparing 
of  such  details.  How  delighted  should  we  have 
kk2 
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been  with  such  an  exhibition  of  the*  charteters  of 
Edwards,   Howe,   and    other    illustrious    christian 

heroes !    has  written  to  Mrs.  B.,  earnestly 

importuning  me  to  review  his  Life  of  Mr.  Fuller, 
which  is  completed  to  the  last  chapter.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  absolutely  declined,  informing 
him  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  it,  without 
a  violation  of  honour  and  consistency.  I  suppose 
his  book  will  be  out  shortly.  I  hope  and  believe, 
however,  it  will  not  prevent  your  work  from  ob- 
taining a  considerable  circulation.  Though  I  highly 
disapprove  of  's  publication,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  posterity  may  obtain  a  juster  idea 
of  the  character  of  our  excellent  friend,  by  com- 
paring them,  than  by  either  of  them  separately. 
I  am  afraid  my  dear  brother  will  be  as  sparing 
of  his  shades  as  he  of  his  lights.  Though  his 
[Mr.  Fuller's]  faults  were  trivial  indeed,  compared 
to  his  excellencies,  yet  they  were,  in  my  view;  very 
apparent;  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  very 
forcible  characters,  they  possessed  a  certain  pro- 
minence: on  the  whole,  however,  it  will  be  long 
before  we  look  on  such  a  man. 


XLVIII. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE 
REV-  W.  BUTTON- 

Leicesteft  /mi.  ISl^ 

When  you  see  Mr.  Ivimey,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  give  my  kind  respects  to  lum,  and  thanks  to 


him  for  his  kind  attention,  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
editors.  Tell  him  I  shall  take  his  suggestion  into 
serious  consideration ;  but  whether  I  shall  contri- 
bute to  the  [magazine],  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  I 
never  yet  felt  the  smallest  inclination  to  read  or  to 
write  in  these  sorts  of  miscellanies.  With  respect 
to  the  widows,  anxious  as  I  should  be  to  promote 
their  welfare,  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  imagine 
my  writing  would  be  of  any  material  benefit.  To 
the  whole  class  of  publications,  reviews,  magazines, 

^'  &c,  I  a-Vow  myself  a  total  alien  and  a  stranger, 

fl.rt    ..  >    .....AMfI.1,1*  *  *  . 

v«.  •f-,i.if,»..  ,H-,mt..  ,.,*        •        •        • 
TO 
Rev 


XLIX. 

TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  GRINFIELD,  CLIFTON. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,  Leicester,  Feb.  fl.  I8I6. 

With  respect  to  the  salvability  of  socinians,  for 


myself,  I  feel  no  hesitation.  Their  state  appears  to 
be  clearly  decided  by  such  Scriptures  as  these : 
"  He  that  seeth  the  Son,  and  betieveth  on  him,  shall 
have  everlasting  Ufe  ; "  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life." 
How  can  they  be  said  to  have  the  Son,  who  reject 
him  in  his  distinguishmg,  his  essential  character,  as 
the  Sat'iotir  of  the  world ;  and  how  can  he  be  a 
propitiation  for  sin  to  them  who  have  no  faith  in 
his  blood  1  When  it  is  asserted  that  we  are  justified 
by  faith,  I  can  understand  it  in  no  other  sense  than 
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that  we  are  justified  by  a  penitential  reliance  on 
his  blood  and  righteousness.  In  rejecting  the  most 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  they  appear  to  me  to  deny  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity.  Their  system  is  natu- 
ralism, not  the  evangelical  system ;  and  therefore, 
much  as  I  esteem  many  individuals  among  them,  I 
feel  myself  necessitated  to  look  upon  them  in  the 
same  state,  with  respect  to  salvation,  as  professed 
infidels. 

I  am  concerned,  truly  concerned,  to  find  you 
speaking  in  terms  so  extremely  disproportioned  to 
my  merits.  While  I  feel  myself  gratified  by  the 
esteem  of  the  pious  and  the  able,  praise  so  intem- 
perate, I  must  confess,  brings  to  my  mind  most 
forcibly  the  mortifying  recollection  of  my  own 
deficiencies. 

I  remain,  with  much  esteem. 

Your  obliged  Friend  and  Servant, 

Robert  Hall. 


L. 

TO  DR.  RYLAND. 

Leicester,  April  10,  1816« 

My  esteem  for  your  character  is  such,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  differ  from  you  in  opinion,  or 
decUne  compljdng  with  yoiu*  wishes,  without  consi- 
derable pain.  I  feel  that  pain  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.   I  am  truly  concerned  to  find  your  purpose  is  to 
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form  an  auxiliary  society  at  Bristol,  to  have  public 
days,  &c.  &c. ;  being  deeply  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  that  axiom  of  our  Lord's,  that  "  the  kingdom  of 
God  Cometh  not  vrith  observation  ; "  or,  as  Campbell 
translates  it,  "  is  not  ushered  in  with  parade."  The 
Baptist  Society  has  prospered  abundantly,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  under  a  different  management ;  and 
the  unobtrusive  modesty  of  its  operations  has  been 
one  of  its  strongest  recommendations.  Tliat  society 
has  done  much,  and  said  little ;  it  has  shown  itself 
in  its  effects,  not  in  its  preparations.  I  am  much 
grieved  that  it  is  about  to  relinquish  that  praise, 
and  to  vie  with  [others]  in  the  noise  and  osten- 
tation of  its  proceedings.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
fable  of  the  frog  and  the  ox.  •  •  • 


•  "  •  Why  should  we  at  last  imitate 

what  we  have  so  long  condemned  1  Why  should 
we  attempt  a  competition  in  a  point  of  view  in 
which  we  are  sure  to  appear  to  a  disadvantage  ? 
The  expense  of  collecting  ministers  from  remote 
places  is  not  small ;  and,  supposing  their  expenses 
to  be  borne  out  of  the  public  fund,  (and  the  situa- 
tion of  few  allows  them  to  travel  at  their  own 
expense.)  it  will,  I  fear,  more  than  counterbalance 
the  pecuniary  advantages  resulting  from  the  efforts 
at  publicity.  I  have  serious  apprehensions  that  the 
ostentatious  spirit  which  is  fast  pervading  all  deno- 
minations of  Christians,  in  the  present  times,  in  the 
concerns  of  religion,  will  draw  down  the  frown  of 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  whose  distinguishing 
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characteristic  was  humility.  He  did  **  not  strive,  nor 
cry,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street'? 
I  am  persuaded  noUung  c«.  be  more  oppodU,  to 
your  own  disposition  than  such  a  mode  of  poro- 
ceeding,  on  which  account  I  am  the  more  surprised 
you  should  be  induced  to  lend  it  your  sanction. 
There  appears  to  me  a  very  simple  and  efficacious 
mode  of  supporting  the  Baptist  Mission,  without 
noisy  appeals  to  the  public.  Let  every  baptist 
minister  make  an  annual  collection  in  his  congre7 
gation,  and  apply  to  his  more  opulent  members  and 
hearers  besides,  for  their  annual  subscriptions ;  and 
all  the  money  will  be  raised  which  ought  to  be 
raised  by  our  denomination.  With  respect  to 
others,  the  success  of  the  mission,  attested  by  its 
periodical  reports,  wiU  not  fail  to  make  the  right 
impression.  The  best  auxiliary  societies,  .in  my 
humble  opinion,  that  can  be  devised,  are  abeady 
prepared  to  our  hands  in  regular,  organized  churches, 
and  in  the  certainty  of  meeting  some  hundreds  of 
professing  christians  every  sabbath-day.  I  hope, 
my  dear  brother,  you  will  not  be  offended  with  the 
freedom  of  these  remarks.  Were  I  to  consult  my 
inclinations,  an  excursion,  in  the  pleasant  month  of 
July,  to  Bristol  and  to  Wales,  would  be  highly 
gratifying ;  but,  from  the  considerations  I  have  sug- 
gested, I  must  beg  leave  absolutely  to  decline  your 
kind  invitation.  I  do  exceedingly  deprecate  the 
precedent  about  to  be  set  at  Bristol. 

Your  advice  respecting  my  intended  publication 
came  too  late.  ,  It  was  already  in  the  pr^ss.     I.  hppe 
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it  will  do  no  harm,  if  it  does  no  good.  I  think  the 
question  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  the 
abettors  of  free  communion  have  been  too  languid 
in  their  exertions,  I  intend,  ray  dear  Sir,  no  per- 
sonal reflection ;  but  mention  it  as  a  general  remark. 


LI. 

TO  DR.  RYLAND. 

Lehettcr,  May   27,  18 

■  I  read  the  letters  of  Mr.  Fuller, 


Robinsonianism,  with  much  delight  and  approba- 
tion on  the  whole ;  but  I  think  he  has,  as  he  was 
rather  prone,  carried  the  matter  toe  far.  For  my 
part,  I  am  far  from  believing  the  innocence  of 
mental  error  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  shiftilness 
of  every  particular  error  on  the  other.  I  suspect 
that  there  are  religious  mistakes,  which  result 
from  the  circumstances  and  the  imperfections  of 
the  present  state,  for  which  many  good  [men]  will 
never  be  called  to  account ;  though  I  am  far  from 
supposing  this  extends  to  a  denial  of  the  great 
distinguishing  principles  of  the  gospel.  On  this 
occasion,  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  the  old  adage.  In 
medio  tuihsimus  ibis.  The  letters  are  admirable  for 
their  piety,  and  their  masculine  vein  of  reasoning. 

With  respect  to  Scotland,  I  must  absolutely 
dechne  it.  I  have  been  already  five  weeks  absent 
from  my  pulpit,  on  account  of  illness ;  and  it 
would  be  extremely  injiuious  to  my  congregation. 
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to  incur  so  long  an  additional  absence.  In  truths 
I  am  little  fitted  for  distant  excursions^  on  account 
of  my  liability  to  be  attacked  with  such  violent 
pain^  which  renders  me  a  burden  to  myself  and 
to  all  about  me. 


LIL 

TO  DR.  RYLAND,    (EXTRACT.) 

June  19,  1816. 

—  I  sympathize^  most  sincerely,  in  the 


joy  you  must  feel,  as  a  parent,  from  the  baptism 
of  your  daughter.  I  hope  and  pray  you  will  ulti- 
mately have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  your  chil- 
dren walking  in  the  truth.  I  already  begin  to 
feel  the  spiritual  interests  of  my  dear  children  a 
frequent  source  of  painfiil  solicitude.  Let  me  beg 
an  interest  in  your  prayers,  for  their  conversion. 


LIII. 

TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 

My  dear  Friend  Phillips,        Leicester^  May  12,  isie. 

It  is  long,  very  long,  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  or  hearing  from  you.  For  the  latter  I 
can  account  in  some  measure,  from  the  displear- 
sure  you  conceived  at  my  treatment  of  your  ser- 
vant, who,  at  your  request,  called  upon  me  in  the 
way  to  Harborough.    I   do  freely  confess  myself 


^^   to 
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to  have  been  mucli  to  blame  in  tbat  particular. 
My  conduct  was  not  such  as  ought  to  have  been 
ihewn  to  any  one ;  much  less  to  a  domestic  of 
yours,  who  called,  at  your  request,  to  make  friendly 
inquiries  respecting  my  welfare.  I  sincerely  beg 
your  pardon,  and  also  the  pardon  of  the  young 
woman,  for  that  impropriety.  In  justice  to  myself, 
I  must  tell  you  how  I  was  situated.  When  your 
Bervant  called  I  was  engaged  in  secret  prayer ; 
the  door  made  fast.  My  servant-girl  made  a 
violent  clamour  at  the  door :  I  kept  silence,  in- 
tending her  to  understand  that  it  was  my  wish  not 
to  be  interrupted  at  that  time.  She  continued, 
lowever,  to  knock  at  the  door,  as  though  she  was 
itermined  to  break  it  down.  At  length,  I  was 
under  the  necessity,  fearing  some  accident,  to  open 
it ;  and  being  much  irritated  at  the  unwelcome 
interruption,  and  at  the  rude  carriage  of  my  ser- 
vant, when  I  came  to  understand  the  errand  on 
which  the  young  woman  came,  I  could  not  sur- 
IDount  my  agitation  sufficiently  to  give  lier  the 
ieception  I  ought.  I  was  visibly  pettish  and 
chagrined.  Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  case ; 
and  I  may  observe  as  some  apology  for  me,  that 
sometimes  the  incessant  interruptions  I  meet  mth, 
by  people  calling  from  a  distance,  is  such,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  as  to  leave  no  time  at  all,  some- 
les  not  half  an  hour  a  day,  that  I  can  call  my 
This  operating  upon  a  mind  ibnd  of  retire- 
it  to  an  excess,  sometimes  almost  drives  me 
distraction.      The   irritation    and    agitation    it 
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sometimes  produces  is  inconceivable.  I  do  most 
devoutly  wish  my  friends  would  never  give  any 
commission  to  strangers  to  call  upon  me.  The 
sight  of  strangers,  especially  when  I  cannot .  leave 
them  when  I  please,  is  frequently  distressing  to 
me  in  a  very  [high]  degree.  But,  though  I  men- 
tion these  circmnstances  as  an  apology,  I  am  £ir 
from  meaning  to  justify  myself.  I  am  Itware  of 
the  extreme  impropriety  of  indulging '  that  irritar 
bility  of  temper,  and  am  truly  concerned  at  the 
instance  of  it  to  which  I  have  adverted.  Let  me 
indulge  the  hope,  my  dear  friend,  that  this 'dis- 
agreeable circumstance  will  not  put  a  petiod  to 
that  friendship  which  I  have  always  so  h^hly 
esteemed,  and  which  has  formed  no  inconstderable 
part  of  the  solace  of  my  life.  I  have  loved  you 
ever  since  I  knew  you;  and  my  attachment  has 
increased  exactly  in  proportion  to  my  opportunities 
of  acquainting  myself  with  your  character.  I  hope 
you  will  forget  and  overlook  this  unpleasant  busi- 
ness, and  permit  me  again  to  class  you  amongst 
my  dearest  friends. 


LIV. 

TO  DR.  GREGORY. 

ON   THE    DEATH    OF    MR.    BOSWELL   BRANDON   BBDDOME. 

My  very  dear  Friend,  Leicester,  Nov.  2,  isie* 

I  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  cannot 
lose  a  moment  in  expressing  the  deep  sympathy 
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I  take  in  the  afliiction  arising  from  the  melancholy 
tidings  it  announces.  Alas  I  my  dear  friend  Bos- 
well  Beddome !  My  eyes  will  see  thee  no  more  I 
The  place  which  once  knew  thee  shall  know  thee 
no  more  !  How  many  delightful  hours  have  I 
spent  in  thy  society — hours  never  more  to  return ! 
That  coimtenance,  beaming  with  benevolence  and 
friendship,  will  be  beheld  no  more  until  the  resur- 
rection morn,  when  it  will  rise  to  shine  radiant 
with  immortal  brightness  and  beauty.  How  thick 
and  solenm  tlie  vicissitudes  of  death  and  calamity 
in  that  amiable  and  respectable  family,  the  Bed- 
domes  !  What  awful  reverses  and  catastrophes ! 
Surely  their  heavenly  Father  must  have  destined 
them  to  some  distinguished  station  in  the  eternal 
edifice,  with  whom  he  has  taken  such  pains  in 
hewing,  cutting,  and  polishing.  The  dealings  of 
God  towards  our  dear  Boswell  have  been  at  once 
severe  and  tender ;  and  never,  perhaps,  were  the 
preparations  of  mercy  to  be  traced  more  distinctly, 
than  in  the  events  which  have  recently  befallen 
him  :  the  faculties  extinguished  for  a  while,  to 
be  restored  ;  an  antedated  resurrection  ;  as  though 
God  had  determined  to  recast  his  whole  nature 
into  a  crucible,  previous  to  its  being  poured  into 
the  mould  of  eternity.  I  have  been  dehghted  to 
hear  from  various  quarters,  and  particularly  from 
Mr.  Alexander,  of  the  sweet,  tranquil,  and  devo- 
tional state  of  his  mind,  subsequent  to  his  first 
attack ;  and  had  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  of 
life    being  protracted   to   a  distant   period.      But 
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God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways ;  nor  his  thoughts 
as  our  thoughts.  After  purifying  our  dear  friend 
in  the  furnace  of  a£9iction^  he  judged  it  fit  to  cut 
short  his  work  in  righteousness.  Be  assured^  my 
dear  Sir,  I  deeply  sympathize  with  you,  and  dear 
Mrs.  G.,  both  in  your  sorrow  and  your  joy,  on 
the  present  occasion.  You  have  to  sing  of  mercy 
and  of  judgement.  The  loss  of  such .  a  parent 
must  be  long  and  deeply  regretted ;  but  there  is 
so  much  to  console  and  to  elevate  in  this  event, 
taken  in  all  its  bearings,  that  the  tears  you  shed 
partake  of  a  tender  triumph.  Our  dear  friend  has 
reached  the  goal  and  gained  the  prize,  which  we 
are  still  doomed  to  pursue  with  anxiety  and  toil. 
May  we,  my  dear  friend,  be  quickened  in  our  pro- 
gress, by  this  most  impressive  event,  and  learn, 
more  effectually  than  ever,  to  secure  the  one  thing 
needful. 

Your  company  at  Leicester,  and  that  of  Mrs.  G. 
would  afford  me  the  most  exquisite  plea3ure :  pray 
let  me  have  it  the  first  opportunity.  My  health, 
through  mercy,  and  that  of  my  family,  are,  at 
present,  good;  though  I  have,  during  the  past 
vear,  met  with  awful  mementos  of  my  latter  end. 

I  beg  to  be  most  affectionately  remembered  to 
Mrs.  Gregory,  and  every  branch  of  the  Beddome 
family,  in  which  Mrs.  Hall  joins  me ;  and  remain, 
invariably. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Robert  Hall. 


L 


TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  LANGDON,  LEEDS. 
I    My  dear  Friend,  Leicester,  March  12,  1817. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  of  the  ill 
state  of  your  health,  which,  I  fear,  from  what  I 
have  occasionally  heard,  has  been  declining  for 
some  time :  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  and  hope  the 
Lord  may  restore  it,  and  spare  you  many  years, 
for  the  good  of  your  family  and  of  the  church. 
It  is  a  great  mortification  to  me  that  I  am  situated 
at  such  a  distance  as  renders  it  impracticable  for 
me  to  see  you  often ;  but  I  retain,  and  ever  shall 
retain,  the  strongest  sentiments  of  friendship  and 
esteem,  and  the  remembrance  of  innumerable  acts 
of  kindness  and  attention  from  you  in  my  early 
days.  Those  days  are  fled,  and  we  are  both  now  far 
nearer  to  eternity  than  then ;  both,  I  hope,  nearer 
to  consummate  blessedness.  For  yoiuself,  I  feel 
a  full  persuasion  that  your  removal  {may  it  be  at 
a  distant  period  !)  will  be  unspeakable  gain. 

To  come  to  the  business  of  your  letter,  I  believe 
I  am  expected  tliis  year  at  Hull,  and  that  it  is 
wished  to  collect  for  the  mission.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  it  will  probably  be  about  the  time  you 
mention,  in  August ;  but  this  remains  to  be  settled 
with  Mr.  Birt,  from  whom  I  have  not  yet  heard. 
When  I  hear  from  him,  and  the  time  is  fixed,  I 
will  let  you  know ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
comply  with  your  wishes,  by  taking  Leeds  in  my 
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way  home^  as  I  expect  to  proceed  thither  from 
Cambridge.  It  will  considerably  &cilitate  my  exe- 
cuting this  plan,  if  your  service  is  on  a  week-day, 
as  I  fear  it  will  be  quite  out  of  my  power  to  add 
another  sabbath  to  my  excursion.  It  will  give  me 
very  high  satisfaction  to  see  you  once  more  in  the 
flesh,  if  it  be  only  for  a  day  or  two;  the  time, 
I  am  afraid,  must  be  very  short 

I  am  far  advanced  in  my  answer  to  Mr.  Kjng- 
hom,  and  expect  it  will  be  in  the  press  in  a  very 
few  weeks.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  more  hasty 
performance  than  I  wish.  It  is  exactly  as  you  say : 
there  is  more  difficulty  in  disentangling  his  argu- 
ments, than  in  replying  to  them.  He  is  unques- 
tionably a  clever  man.  I  hope,  however,  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  shewing  the  utter  fidlacy  of  the 
far  greater  part  of  his  reasoning;  but  the  public 

must  judge. 

«         «         «         «         «         «         m 

1  desire  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to 
Mrs.  Langdon,  and  remain. 

Your  most  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

Robert  Hall. 


LVI. 

TO  DR.  RYLAND. 

LeiceHeTf  Augtut  8,  1817. 

You  are  the  best  judge,  but  I  am  quite 

at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  utility  of  having  all  the 
missionary  sermons  preached  at  one  season.     Such 


a  method  of  procedure  makes  more  noise  and  pa- 
rade than  if  they  were  preached  at  separate  times, 
it  is  true ;  and  this  is  probably  the  cliief  motive 
for  preferring  it,  with  those  who  appear  studious  of 
ostentation  in  rehgious  exertions :  but,  to  a  person 
of  your  disposition,  I  presume  it  would  rather  be 
repulsive.      There  is  something  I  do  not  like  in 

these  perpetual  suggestions  of  Mr.  ,  respecting 

the  deficiency  of  your  collections  for  tlie  Baptist 
Missions.  If  annual  collections  are  made  in  each 
congregation,  and  such  individuals  are  sohcited 
to  subscribe  wlio  are  able  and  disposed,  what  can 
with  propriety  be  done  more  1  This  perpetual 
struggle  who  shall  get  most  money,  and  the 
theatrical  and  abominable  arts  exerted  to  procure 
it,  prognosticate  ill  to  the  real  interests  of  reUgion. 
There  is  one  simple  and  effectual  mode,  in  my 
opinion,  of  promoting  the  mission,  which  has  never 
yet  been  tried  on  any  extensive  scale ;  namely,  an 
annual  collection  in  every  baptist  congregation 
which  is  attached  to  its  interests.  If  such  a 
measure  were  resolved  upon  in  your  association, 
it  would  soon  spread  to  others,  and  would  shortly 
become  a  standing  practice  in  all  our  congregations ; 
and  their  number  is  such,  that,  with  the  sums  which 
would  incidentaUy  fall  in  from  other  quarters,  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  society  would  be  as 
great  as  we  oiight  to  aspire  to.  As  to  collecting 
a  great  number  of  ministers  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  collection,  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  can    he    more    injudicious.      Besides,  why 
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way  home,  as  I  expect  to   proceed   thither 
Cambridge.     It  will  considerably  facilitate  my  exe- 
cuting this  plan,  if  your  service  is  on  a  wei 
as  I  fear  it  will  be  quite  out  of  my  power  to  : 
another  sabbath  to  my  e.vcursion.     It  will  give  nie'l 
very  high  satisfaction  to  see  you  once  more  in  thftj 
flesh,  if  it  be  only  for  a  day  or  two;    the  i 
I  am  afraid,  must  be  very  short. 

I  am  far  advanced  in  my  answer  to  Mr.  1 
horn,  and  expect  it  will  be  in  the  press  in  a  i 
few  weeks.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  more  hm 
performance  than  I  wish.  It  is  exactly  as  you  s 
there  is  more  difficulty  in  disentangUng  his  ; 
ments,  than  in  replying  to  them.  He  is  unqua 
tionably  a  clever  man.  I  hope,  however,  that  ! 
have  succeeded  in  shevring  the  utter  fallacy  of  thi 
far  greater  part  of  his  reasoning;  but  the  publil 
must  judge. 

•         •••«•• 

I   desire    to    be    affectionately  remembered. 
Mrs.  Langdon,  and  remain, 

Your  most  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 
Robert  1 


at  a  k 
missionary! 
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• 

should  more  assemble  than  are  wanted  ?  and  what 
a  waste  of  money  attendant  on  the  travelling  of 
so  many  from  distant  parts!  I  do  most  earnestly 
wish,  my  dear  brother,  you  would  set  yourself  in 
earnest  towards  promoting  annual  collections^  and 
making  them  universal. 

I  feel  extremely  concerned  for  the  uneasiness 
you  have  felt.  My  poor  prayers  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  your  behalf:  but,  alas!  how  far  am  I  from 
having  power  with  God !  Do  not,  my  dear  brother, 
let  your  spirits  sink;  you  are  dear  to  God,  and 
he  will,  I  am  persuaded,  support  you,  and  bring 
forth  your  '^  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  your 
judgement  as  the  noon-day." 


LVII. 

TO  WILLIAM  HOLLICK,  ESa 
My  dear  Friend,  Leicester,  August  11,  1817. 

It  is  with  great  concern  I  have  heard  of  your 
illness.  Mr.  Edmonds  informed  me  [some  time 
ago  that]  you  were  very  poorly ;  but  I  have  been 
much  concerned  to  hear  that  you  have  since  been 
much  worse,  and  that  you  suflFer  much  from  your 
complaint. 

Mrs.  Hall  and  myself  have  been  long  anticipating 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  shortly  at  Cambridge, 
and  of  renewing  the  pleasure  we  derived  from  our 
former  visit.      But,   alas!   how  uncertain   are   all 
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human  prospects  !  how  vain  to  depend 
any  thing  short  of  the  promises  of  "  Hir 
cannot  lie!" 

I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  you  enjoy  the  con- 
solations of  that  religion  you  have  been  so  long 
acquainted  with,  and  the  value  of  which  is  never 
more  sensibly  felt  than  under  the  pressure  of 
affliction.  How  empty  and  delusive  does  the  world 
then  appear ;  and  how  unspeakably  cheering  that 
"  good  hope  through  grace,"  which  the  gospel 
inspires '.  To  look  up  to  God  as  a  reconcfled 
and  compassionate  Father,- — to  know  that  "  He  is 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  and  that 
he  "  made  an  everlasting  covenant  with  us,  well 
ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure," — these  are  wells 
of  everlasting  consolation.  You,  my  dear  friend, 
are,  I  trust,  no  stranger  to  these  sure  cordials  and 
supports ;  and,  vtith  these,  should  you  be  called  to 
pass  tlu-ough  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death> 
you  will  fear  no  evil ;  his  rod  and  staff  mil  com- 
fort you."  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  suggest  any 
thing  to  your  mind,  with  which  you  are  not  already 
acquainted ;  but,  might  I  be  permitted  to  advert 
to  my  own  experience,  I  should  say,  that  i  have 
found  nothing  so  salutary  as  to  turn  the  mind 
immediately  to  the  Saviour :  "  Whosoever  calleth 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved,"  To 
pray  immediately  to  Christ,  to  cast  ourselves  in- 
cessantly upon  his  power  and  gi-ace.  as  revealed 
in  the  gospel,  appears  to  be  the  best  antidote  to 
every  tendency  to  despondency.     I  have  no  doubt 
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that  we  axe  much  wanting  to  ourselves,  in  not 
having  more  direct  dealings  with  the  Saviour,  or 
not  addressing  him  now  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
he  was  applied  to  for  the  relief  of  bodily  disease. 
He  is  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  dispensing  pardon,  peace,  and 
eternal  life  to  all  that  humbly  seek  his  aid ;  and, 
wonderful  condescension !  he  has  declared  "  he 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out  whomsoever  cometh  unto 
him." 

If  I  had  not  been  particularly  occupied  with 
my  answer  to  Mr.  Kinghom,  which  is  now  in  the 
press,  I  should  probably  have  been  at  Cambridge 
before  this.  Mrs.  H.  has  suspended  all  thoughts 
of  coming  under  present  circumstances ;  but  if  it 
would  be  any  particular  gratification  to  you  to  see 
me,  I  will  give  up  every  engagement  in  order  to 
see  you;  though  it  can  be  but  for  a  few  da3rs. 
I  desire  to  bless  and  adore  the  grace  of  God,  in 
the  signal  change  which  has  been  wrought  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  N.,  to  whom,  as  well  as  your 
daughter,  Mrs.  H.  unites  with  me  in  affectionate 
remembrances. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  and  sympathizing  Friend, 

Robert  Hall. 


EXTRACT    FROM    A    LETTER  TO   THE 
REV.    W.    BUTTON. 

Jan.  b,  1S18. 

I  am  much  surprised  at  the  rapid  sale  of  my 
sermon ;  which  I  impute,  not  so  much  to  its  in- 
trinsic merit,  (for  I  think  I  have  printed  better,) 
as  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Combe  proposes  to  publish 
two  editions  more,  making  seven  in  the  whole,  as 
speedily  as  possible.  I  am  afraid  he  will  overdo  it : 
if  you  are  of  that  opinion,  do  stop  him.*  You  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  while  the  fiftli  and 
sixth  are  selling. 


I 


LIX. 

TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS.    (EXTRACT.) 

Leicestef,  March  6,  1818, 


What  a  loss  would  dear  Mr.  Hughes  be  to  the 
Bible  Society,  and  to  the  religious  world  in  general ! 
I  beg  to  be  most  affectionately  and  respectfully 
remembered  to  him.  Please  to  inform  him,  when 
you  see  him,  how  ardent  is  my  desire,  and  that  of 

*  The  Sermon  here  alluded  to,  naa  tliat  on  the  death  of  the 
Princca!)  Charlotte  of  Wales.  Mr.  Combe's  onticipatjons  as  to 
iti  sale  seem  to  have  been  more  accurate  than  those  of  the  author, 
for  it  haa  gone  through  sixteen  editions.     Ed. 
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thousands,  that  his  most  valuable  life  may  be  spared 
and  protracted  to  a  distant  period.  I  rejoice  to 
hear  he  is  better,  and  hope  he  will  be  spared 
to  the  prayers  of  the  religious  public.  I  am  quite 
of  opinion,  with  you,  that  the  admirable  temper 
and  prudence  of  Mr.  Hughes  have  been  as  ser- 
viceable as  the  more  brilliant  talents  of  Mr.  Owen : 
both  admirable  men, — ^ar  nobile  fratrum. 


LX. 

TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  GRINFIELD,  CLIFTON 

WHAT   DOCTRINES  ARE   FUNDAMENTAL  ? 

Dear  Sir,  Leicester^  Aug.  5,  1818. 

In  reply  to  your  favour  of  July  2d,  which  ought 
to  have  been  answered  sooner,  you  will  not  expect 
me  to  enter  deeply  into  the  subject  in  the  compass 
of  a  letter.  A  very  few,  and  possibly  very  super- 
ficial remarks,  must  suffice. 

1.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  about  fun- 
damentals, it  cannot  affect  the  solidity  of  my 
reasoning,  which  is  directed  to  this: — that  no 
church  has  a  right  {inforo  conscientue)  to  demand 
more,  as  a  term  of  conmiunion,  than  that  church 
deems  essential  to  salvation.  The  evidence  of  this 
proposition  is  quite  independent  of  the  question 
what  is  essential  to  salvation. 

2.  That  some  truths  are  fundamental,  besides 
those  you  have  enumerated,  appears  to  me  suffi- 
ciently manifest  from  the  word  of  God.  If  Christ 
is   set  forth   as   a  propitiation,   (or  mercy-seat — 
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iKojrr^pioi;)  tJiroiigh  faith  in  his  blood,  then,  faith  in 
his  blood  is  fundamental ;  and,  as  the  apostle  is 
speaking  of  him  as  a  propHlation,  faith  in  his  blood 
must  mean  a  trust  in  him,  under  that  character. 
But  how  cau  this  consist  with  his  being  a  mere 
prophet  or  martyr,  or  with  the  denial  of  his  atone- 
ment ?  Again — "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,"  &c.  Every  orthodox  interpreter 
supposes  this  is  intended  to  represent  Christ  cru- 
cified, or  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  as  a  divinely- 
appointed  source  of  cure  to  our  spiritual  maladies, 
and  consequently  an  expectation  of  spiritual  benefit 
from  him,  as  crucified.  But  how  does  this  consist 
with  the  idea  of  his  death,  as  a  mere  circumstance 
confirming  his  doctrine,  exclusive  of  any  proper 
influence  it  is  supposed  to  exert  in  the  pardon 
of  sin  ?  He  is  said  to  be  "  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth  ; " 
then  justification,  or  acceptance  with  God,  is  the 
consequence  of  faith  in  him  as  the  great  antitype 
and  completion  of  the  legal  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monies. We  are  evei-ywhere  affirmed  to  be  jus- 
tified by  that  faith  of  which  he  is  the  object ;  and 
if  the  conceptions  entertained  by  the  socinians  of 
that  object  are  essentially  different  from  ours,  then 
must  their  faith  in  that  object  be  equally  so,  and 
one  or  other  of  them  essentially  defective  or  erro- 
neous. I  am  aware  I  liave  transgressed  the  canon 
you  have  laid  downi,  which  excludes  a  reference  to 
particular  texts.  I  have  done  so,  because  I  am  by 
no  means  satisfied  respecting  the  justness  of  that 
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canon.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  geneml  reasoning  can 
ascertain  the  point  in  question^  exclusive  of  an 
immediate  appeal  to  the  words  of  scripture.  It  is 
with  God  to  determine  what  is  essential  to  be 
beUeved^  in  order  to  salvation ;  and  his  determinar 
tions  on  this  subject  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
attentively  weighing  the  sense  of  scripture.  It  is 
true^  different  parties  interpret  particular  passives 
differently :  to  quote  these,  or  similar  passages^  to 
a  socinian,  would,  it  is  confessed,  be  to  little  pur^ 
pose.  But  you,  my  dear  Sir,  profess  not  to  be  a 
socinian:  with  you,  therefore,  the  only  question 
ought  to  be.  Is  the  proposition,  which  affirms  faith 
in  the  atonement  to  be  fundamental  to  salvation,  a 
legitimate  inference  from  the  commonly-received; 
or  orthodox  interpretation,  of  these  passages?  If 
it  is,  we  must  either  renounce  oxu:  orthodoxy,  or 
admit  (however  painfrd  it  may  be)  that  inference. 
If  the  revealed  method  of  salvation — revealed 
(I  say)  fully  after  the  completion  of  the  canon — is 
a  cordial  acceptance  of  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  they  who  reject,  deliberately 
and  habitually,  every  idea  of  vicarious  atonement, 
cannot  be  in  that  way.  The  beUef  of  the  messiahship 
of  Christ  was  unquestionably  held  by  the  ancient 
heretics,  or  they  could  have  made  no  pretension  to 
be  considered  as  christians  in  any  sense;  yet  we 
know  in  what  Ught  they  were  regarded  by  the 
primitive  christians :  and  why  should  they  who 
deny  the  miraculous  conception,  the  incarnation, 
and  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God,  be  considered 
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in  a  more  favourable  light  ?  You  yourself,  not 
satisfied  with  tlie  general  proposition — the  mes- 
siahship  of  Christ,  descend  to  particular  doctrines, 
e.  g.  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  to  nie  it 
appears,  that  the  collective  moment  of  the  doctrines 
I  have  mentioned  is  far  more  than  that  of  the  re- 
surrection of  tlie  body,  considered  apart  from  the 
doctrine  of  immortahty  or  a  future  life.  In  short, 
I  can  see  no  possible  medium  between  giving  up 
the  doctrines  already  [mentioned],  and  asserting 
their  fundamental  importance ;  since,  supposing  us 
to  interpret  aright  the  passages  on  wliich  we  found 
them,  theu  behef  *  is  everywhere  conjoined  with 
saving  benefits.  Whether  we  interpret  these  pas- 
sages aright,  is  in  no  degree  the  question  before 
us ;  but,  solely  supposing  our  interpretation  correct, 
whether  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  doctrines  in 
question  is  not  a  necessary  consequence. 

I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the 
favourable  opinion  you  express  of  my  performance  ; 
and  that  you  may  be  guided  into  the  midst  of  the 
paths  of  judgment  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

Your  obliged  Friend  and  Servant, 
-T  Robert  Hall.' 


"•■: 

TO  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  IVIMEY,  LONDON. 

uMy  dear  Sir,  leiceit^.  Feb.  20,  isio. 

i  had  intended,  long  since,  to  thank  you  very 

sincerely  for  your  very  valuable  present  of  your 
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two  volumes  of  the  History  of  the  Baptists.  I 
think  it  is  highly  creditable  to  yourself^  and  to  the 
denomination  to  which  you  belong.  I  read  them 
both  with  much  interest  and  delight^  and  have 
seldom  derived  equal  mformation  and  pleasure 
from  any  similar  work.  It  will  be  a  permanent 
monument  of  your  talent^  and  devotedness  to  the 
cause  of  religious  truth  and  liberty.  You  have 
brought  forward  a  great  deal  of  curious  informa- 
tion, with  which  the  pubUc  were  Uttle,  if  at  all, 
previously  acquainted.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
your  style  of  narration :  it  is  perspicuous,  lively, 
and  perfectly  imaffected.  With  respect  to  re- 
viewing it  in  the  Baptist  Magazine,  I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  put  a  negative  on  your  wishes.  I 
have  the  utmost  aversion  to  the  whole  business  of 
reviewing,  which  I  have  long  considered,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  a  nefarious  and 
unprincipled  proceeding,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
plagues  of  modem  times.  It  was  infinitely  better 
for  the  interests  of  religion  and  literature  when 
books  had  fair  play,  and  were  left  to  the  unbiassed 
suffrages  of  the  public.  As  it  is,  we  are  now 
doomed  to  receive  our  first  impression  and  opinion 
of  books  from  some  of  the  wickedest,  and  others 
of  the  stupidest  of  men ;  men,  some  of  whom 
have  not  sense  to  write  on  any  subject,  nor  others 
honesty  to  read  what  they  pretend  to  criticise,  yet 
sit  in  judgement  upon  all  performances,  and  issue 
their  insolent  and  fooUsh  oracles  to  the  pubUc. 
To  abolish  the  practice  of  reviewing  would  be  the 
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greatest  benefit  a  single  man  could  confer  on  the 
public.  At  the  same  time,  while  such  things  are, 
the  support  of  one,  like  the  Eclectic,  upon  sound 
principles,  becomes  a  necessary  evil.  Your  work 
wants  no  such  artificial  props. 

Earnestly  wishing  your  valuable  life  and  labour 
may  long  be  spared, 

I  remain,  with  much  esteem,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  Friend  and  Brother 

Robert  Hall. 


LXII. 

TO  MRS.  TUCKER. 
Dear  Mada.n,  Leicester.  April  le,  1819. 

I  feel  myself  much  gratified  and  honoured  by 
your  kind  and  affectionate  expressions  of  remem- 
brance of  an  old  friend  ;  who,  though  long  detained 
by  circumstances  from  personal  intercourse  and 
correspondence,  will  never  hear  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Tucker  with  indifference.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
from  you ;  and  to  learn,  that,  with  all  the  changes 
effected  by  time,  to  which  you  so  alfectingly  allude, 
the  ardour  of  mind  and  warmth  of  sensibility,  by 
which  you  were  formerly  distinguished,  remain 
unimpaired.  How  wonderful,  how  complicated,  the 
mazes  of  providence  through  which  we  are  con- 
ducted in  our  pilgrimage  to  eternity  t  Could  we 
foresee  the  trials  which  await  us,  the  agonies  and 
\icissltudes  we  are  called  to  pass  through,  life  would 
be  insupportable ;  but  we  are  led,  like  the  blind,  by 
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a  way  that  we  know  not ;  and  strength  is  dealt  out 
just  in  proportion  to  our  day.  Let  us^  my  dear 
friend,  look  forward,  and  remember  that  our  salva- 
tion is  nearer  than  when  we  first  beUeved.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  fiercest  part  of  our  mortal  warfere  is 
passed,  and  that  the  evening  of  life  will  be  more 
tranquil  than  the  morning  and  the  noon.  May  our 
deep  experience  of  the  mutability  and  vanity  of  the 
present  shadowy  state  be  improved  into  a  perpetual 
motive  for  cultivating  that  heavenly-mindedness 
which  is  the  only  effectual  antidote  to  the  miseries 
of  life.  With  respect  to  my  visiting  Plymouth, 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  it  from  any  quarter ;  and, 
should  I  be  invited  on  the  occasion  you  mention,  it 
will  be  utterly  out  of  my  power  this  summer  to 
comply  with  it.  My  engagements  are  ah*eady  too 
numerous.  But  of  this,  my  dear  Madam,  be  assured, 
that  should  my  steps  be  directed  to  Plymouth  at 
any  time  during  your  life,  I  shall  never  for  a 
moment  think  of  taking  my  abode  but  at  your 
house,  with  your  permission,  should  I  be  invited  by 
a  prince.  You  little  know  me,  if  you  suppose  that 
rank  and  fashion  would  have  the  smallest  influence 
in  inducing  a  forgetfulness  of  ancient  friendship. 
My  chief  inducement  to  visit  Pl5maouth  would  be 
the  pleasure  of  once  more  seeing  and  conversing 
with  Mrs.  Tucker.  With  my  kindest  remembrances 
to  Mr.  Tucker,  I  remain. 

Dear  Madam, 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

Robert  Hall. 


TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  LANGDON. 
My  dear  Friend,  Uiccsier,  Jan.  n,  i82o. 

As  Mr.  Ryland  is  passing  through  Leeds,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  a  few  lines, 
just  to  let  you  know  how  1  and  my  family  are,  and 
to  express  my  undiminished  affection  and  attach- 
ment to  one  of  my  oldest  and  best  fiiends.  I  look 
back  with  renewed  pleasure  on  the  scenes  through 
which  we  liave  passed ;  and  deeply  regret  that  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  us  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other,  that  our  opportunities  of  intercourse  are  so 
few.  I  hope  the  period  will  arrive,  when  we  shall 
spend  an  eternity  together,  and  look  back  with 
mingled  wonder  and  gratitude  on  all  the  way  the 
Lord  God  has  led  us.  What  a  scene  will  that 
present,  when  the  mysterious  drama  shall  come  to 
a  close,  and  all  the  objects  of  this  dark  and  sub- 
lunary state  shall  be  contemplated  in  the  hght  of 
eternity ! 

"  O,  could  we  muke  our  doubts  remove. 

Those  gloomy  doubts  that  rise  ; 
And  see  the  Cuniuin  that  we  love 
With  unbeclouded  eyes !" 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  liave  been  so 
much  afiBicted  with  your  asthmatic  complaint.  It 
is  high  time  you  retired  from  your  school,  and 
procured  a  house  nearer  your  meeting.  I  am  per- 
suaded   your    long    evening   walks    are    extremely 
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prejudicial.  Do,  my  dear  friend,  be  prevailed  upon 
to  give  up  your  evening  lectures.  It  is  what  you 
owe  to  your  family,  to  be  as  attentive  as  possible  to 
your  health.  "  Do  thyself  no  harm,"  is  an  apostolic 
injunction. 

I  was  much  affected  to  hear  of  the  death  of  dear 
Mr.  Robert  Spear.  It  must  have  been  peculiarly 
distressing  to  the  amiable  youth  I  saw  at  your 
house.  He  was  a  most  excellent  man,  and  has,  no 
doubt,  had  an  abimdant  entrance  into  the  joy  of 
his  Lord.  May  we  be  followers  of  those  who  thud 
inherit  the  promises.  My  health  is,  through  mercy, 
very  good.  Mrs.  Hall  is  at  present  very  much 
indisposed  by  a  bad  cold  and  oppression  of  the 
lungs;  but,  through  blistering  and  bleeding,  is, 
through  mercy,  better.  Let  me  indulge  the  hope, 
that,  next  summer,  you  and  Mrs.  Langdon  will  viisit 
me  at  Leicester.  Be  assured  that  the  company  ci 
no  friend  would  give  me  more  pleasure. 

Please  to  remember  me  affectionately  to  Mrs. 
Langdon,  to  your  fcimily,  and  to  all  inquiring 
friends,  as  if  named. 

I  am. 
Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

Robert  Hall. 


GENTLEMAN  AT  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Dear  Sir, 


Leicester,  April  30,  1821. 


L 


I  am  considerably  at  a  loss  how  to  answer 
your  letter.  I  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  in 
the  perplexity  you  experience  on  a  very  high  and 
awful  subject.  For  my  own  part,  I  acquiesce  in 
the  usual  and  popular  interpretation  of  the  passages 
which  treat  on  the  future  doom  of  the  finally  im- 
penitent. My  reasons,  in  brief,  are  as  follows: — 
I  assume  it  as  a  maxim,  that  we  are  utterly  in- 
competent to  determine,  il  priori,  what  is  the 
amount  of  guilt  incurred  by  such  as  reject  the 
overtiu-es  of  the  gospel,  any  further  than  God  has 
been  pleased  to  make  it  the  subject  of  express 
revelation  ;  that  the  terms  expressive  of  the 
duration  of  jiiture  misery  are  as  ibrcible  as  the 
Greek  language  supplies ;  that  tlie  same  term  is 
apphed  to  the  duration  of  misery  as  to  the  duration 
of  happiness,  or  even  the  eternity  of  God  himself 
(Matt.  XXV.  46  ;  Rev.  xix.  3)  ;  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  impenitent  from  happiness  is  asserted  in  the 
most  positive  terms — "  they  shall  not  see  hfe,"  &c. 
Slc,  that  "  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire 
is  not  extinguished;"  that  positive  terms  may  be 
understood  in  different  degrees  of  latitude,  but  this 
is  impossible  respecting  negative  terms,  since  a 
negation  admits  of  no  degrees. 
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If  the  eternal  misery  of  a  certain  number  can 
be  rendered  conducive  to  a  greater  amomit  of 
good,  in  relation  to  the  universe  at  large,  than 
any  other  plan  of  action,  then  the  attribute  of 
goodness  requires  it :  for  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  will  adopt  that  scheme, 
whatever  it  be,  which  will  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  happiness  on  the  whole.  But  our 
fSaculties  are  too  Umited,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  moral  world,  and  of  the  relation 
which  one  part  of  the  universe  bears  to  another, 
too  imperfect,  to  enable  us  to  say  that  this  is  im- 
possible. For  aught  we  know,  therefore,  the 
existence  of  eternal  misery  may  not  only  consist 
with,  but  be  the  necessary  effect  of  supreme  good- 
ness. At  all  events,  it  is  a  subject  of  piure  re- 
velation, on  the  interpretation  [of  which]  every 
one  must  be  left  to  form  his  own  judgement 
If  the  milder  interpretation  can  be  sustained  by 
a  preponderating  evidence,  I  shall  most  sincerely 
rejoice ;  but  I  have  yet  seen  nothing  to  satisfy  me 
that  this  is  the  case. 

I  would  only  add,  that,  in  my  hiunble  opinion, 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  duration  of  future 
misery,  metaphysically  considered,  is  not  an  essen- 
tial article  of  faith,  nor  is  the  belief  of  it  ever 
proposed  as  a  term  of  salvation ;  that  if  we  really 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  by  truly  repenting 
of  our  sins,  and  laying  hold  of  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Christ,  by  a  lively  faith,  our  salvation  is 
perfectly  secure,  whichever  hypothesis  we  embrace 
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on  this  most  mysterious  subject.  The  evidence 
accompanying  the  popular  interpretation  is  by  no 
means  to  be  compared  to  that  wliich  establishes  our 
common  Christianity ;  and,  therefore,  the  fate  of  the 
christian  rehgion  is  not  to  be  considered  as  impHcated 
in  the  behef,  or  disbehef,  of  the  popular  doctrine. 

Earnestly  wishing  you  may  be  relieved  from  all 
painful  solicitude  on  the  question,  and  be  guided 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  into  the  paths  of,  truth  and 
holiness,  1  remain. 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant. 

Robert  Hall. 


* 
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LXV. 

TO  RICHARD  FOSTER,  JUN,  ESQ. 
Dear  Sir,  Leicesttr,  July  21,  1821. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  fa^'oiir,  (which  I 
should  have  acknowledged  sooner,  but  was  not  at 
home,)  including  a  draught  for  77/.,  and  odd. 

With  respect  to  my  sermon  on  the  Trinity,  1 
entered  into  no  metaphysical  disquisition  what- 
ever, I  merely  confined  myself  to  the  adducing 
passages  which  go  to  prove  a  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  blessed  Godhead  :  such  as  the  plural  name 
of  God  in  the  Hebrew,  the  use  of  plural  pro- 
nouns, the  injection  of  plurals  in  the  name  of 
God  coupled  mth  singular  verbs,  the  use  of  the 
tenns.  Makers,  Creators,  &c.  I  adduced  Isaiah, 
saying,  "  The  Lord  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit," 
&c.      From  the  New  Testament,  I  mentioned  the 
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baptismal  form^  the  salutation  to  the  Corinthians. 
To  these  I  added  the  principal  passages  usually 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
the  personahty  of  the  Spirit.  In  short,  it  was  a 
mere  appeal  to  the  letter  of  scripture,  ¥nthout 
the  smallest  attempt  at  metaphysical  refinement. 
I  considered  that  doctrine  continually  as  a  doctrine 
of  pure  revelation,  to  which  reasoning  can  add 
nothing  but  darkness  and  uncertainty.  It  ajqpeans, 
however,  to  me  replete  with  practical  improye- 
ment,  being  adapted  to  exhibit  the  part  which 
each  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity  sustained  in 
the  ecVnomy  of  redemption,  in  the  most  en^ng 
light,  and  to  excite  the  utmost  ardour  of  gratitude. 
The  time  was  when  I  maintained  the  dual  system, 
supposing  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  an  energy ;  but  I 
have  long  found  abundant  reason  to  renounce  that 
doctrine,  and  now  find  much  complacency  in  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

As  you  mention  the  [meeting-house]  being  shut 
up,  I  hope  it  is  to  heighten  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  extreme  heat  and  closeness  of  the  place 
must  have  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  health 
both  of  the  minister  and  people.  I  hope  you 
continue  comfortable,  and  that  the  Lord  is  giving 
testimony  to  the  word  of  his  grace.  The  interest 
of  religion,  in  a  church  which  I  served  so  long 
and  so  happily,  will  ever  lie  near  my  heart. 
♦         ♦♦♦♦♦« 

I  am  your  affectionate  Brother, 

Robert  Hall. 
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LXVI. 

TO  THE  REV.  ISAIAH  BIRT. 

My  dear  Sir.  /.««*(«■,  Mag  29,  1822. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  for  yoiu-  very 
cheerful  compliance  with  my  proposal  respecting 
supplying  and  preaching  for  our  school  during 
my  visit  to  Kidderminster.  It  is  an  arrangement 
which  gives  high  satisfaction  to  our  people.  The 
prospect  of  spending  a  little  time  with  my  dear 
and  honoured  friend,  is,  I  confess,  my  chief  in- 
ducement for  proposing  it.  I  should  be  very 
unhappy  if  I  did  not  spend  a  little  time  with 
you,  at  least  once  a  year ;  and  as  Providence  has 
happily  placed  us  in  the  same  general  vicinity,  I 
shall  always  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  it 
atTords.  Friendship  is  the  balm  of  life ;  and  the 
thought  that  time  must  dissolve,  ere  long,  the  tie 
that  has  so  long  united  us,  would  be  melancholy 
indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  consoling  recollection 
of  a  reunion  in  a  better  world  :  "  Let  us  love  one 
another,  for  love  is  of  God;"  and  I  hourly  hope 
we  are  both  training  up  for  a  world  of  perfect  love. 
I  am  certain  of  it  respecting  you.  O  that  1  had 
as  great  an  assurance  respecting  myself!  But  I 
have  a  feeble  hope,  which  I  would  not  exchange 
for  a  world ! 

With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment, having  heard  nothing  from  Tamworth  as 
yet,  it  seems   premature  to  say  any  thing  of  it. 

M  M  2 
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But  I  must  say,  that  I  can  by  no  means  comply 
with  it.  My  lecture  is  on  Wednesday,  to  which  I 
justly  attach  a  great  importance ;  and  the  arrange- 
ment you  mention  would  occasion  my  absence  two 
Wednesdays,  which  I  would  not  inciu:  for  any 
ordination  whatever.  Ordination  services,  as  they 
are  now  conducted,  I  consider  as  of  more  shew 
than  use.  The  presence  of  one  or  two  ministers, 
along  with  the  church,  accompanied  with  prayer, 
and  laying  on  of  hands,  and  a  few  serious  ex- 
hortations, would  be  a  genuine  scriptural  ordina- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  more  distant  from  this, 
than  the  manner  in  which  these  thmgs  are  at 
present  conducted.  Sujffice  it  to  say,  that  I  can 
by  no  means  consent  to  be  absent  two  lectures  for 
such  a  purpose.  You  may,  therefore,  expect  to 
see  me  on  Friday  at  Birmingham.  I  beg  to  be 
most  aflfectionately  remembered  to  dear  Mrs.  Birt, 
and  to  dear  Mrs.  Tucker  and  her  husband. 

I  am  your  affectionate  Brother, 

Robert  Hall. 


LXVIL 

TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  LANGDON  OF  LEEDS. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

My  dear  Friend,  Leicester,  January  9,  1823. 

I  am  much  concerned  to  hear  of  the  heavy 
bereavement  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
afflict  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Langdon,  by  the  un- 
expected removal  of  your  most  amiable  daughter. 
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I  never  saw  a  young  female  whose  character  im- 
pressed me  with  higher  esteem.  I  cannot  wonder 
for  a  moment  that  your  tears  flow  freely  on  her 
account.  It  is.  indeed,  a  most  severe  and  afflictive 
stroke,  which  none  but  a  parent,  and  the  parent  of 
such  a  child,  can  duly  appreciate.  I  feel  myself 
highly  honoured  and  gratified  in  the  recollection 
of  having  possessed  any  share  in  her  esteem. 

Still,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  much  mercy 
mingled  with  the  severity  of  the  dispensation.  It 
is  an  unspeakable  mercy  to  be  able  to  reflect  on 
the  decided  piety  of  the  dear  deceased,  which  so 
eminently  prepared  her  for  the  event  you  so 
deeply  deplore.  Nor  is  it  a  small  alleviation  of 
the  anguish  resulting  from  such  a  stroke,  to  reflect 
that  the  time  is  short,  and  the  end  of  all  things 
at  hand.  Painful  as  is  the  thought  to  all  your 
friends,  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  it  must  be  familiar, 
that,  in  all  probabiUty,  her  separation  from  you 
will  be  but  of  short  duration ;  and  that  she  has 
entered,  a  little  whUe  before  you,  into  that  blessed 
eternity  for  which  you  have  long  been  waiting. 


LXVIII. 

TO    THE    REV.   THOMAS    GRINFIELD.  CLIFTON. 


Dear  Sir,  Leicester,  March  -I.  1823. 

I    must    beg  your  pardon    for  not  sooner  re- 
plying to  your  favour,  in  which  you   condescend 
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to  inquire  my  opinion  or  th<^  subjeet  of  Hutohin^ 
sonianism.  The  re&son  of  my  delay  was  my  coih 
scions  inability  to  give  an  c^inion  entitled  to  any 
degree  of  weight.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  Hutchinsonianism  as  a  tissue  of  fancies, 
imsupported  by  reason  or  scripture  ;  and  all  that  has 
occurred  to  me  to  read  on  that  system,  has  con- 
firmed that  impression.  I  have  attentively  perused 
Parkhurst's  Dissertation  on  the  Cherubic  Figures 
in  the  Temple :  it  appears  to  me  a  most  confUsed 
and  unsatisfactory  disquisition;  nor  is  he  able  to 
answer,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  the  ofc^tion 
aiising  from  their  being  represented  in  the  attitude 
of  worshippers.  He  atten^ts  to  get  over  this  by 
observing,  that  though  the  divine  persons  whom 
they  represent  could  not  without  absurdity  be 
represented  in  the  character  of  worshippers,  their 
symbols  might:  but  this  is  to  me  utterly  unin- 
telligible. He  is  evidently  much  embarrassed  with 
the  four  faces ;  a  most  unlikely  symbol  of  a  Trinity. 
I  am  equally  dissatisfied  with  his  notion  of  the 
three  elements  of  air,  light,  and  fire,  being  intended 
as  natural  types  and  S5mabols  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  For  this  there  appears  to  me 
not  a  shadow  of  proof  The  metaphors  of  scripture 
afford  none  whatever ;  as  is  evident  from  this 
one  consideration,  that  the  figurative  language  of 
scripture  is  interpreted  as  naturally  and  as  easily, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Hutchinsonian  hypothesis, 
as  with  it.  What  is  that  sort  of  typical  instruction 
which  never  instructed  ?    And  where  is  the  people 


to  be  found,  where  the  individual,  who  learned  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity  from  the  works  of  nature  ? 
I  cannot  suppose  it  would  ever  have  suggested 
itself  to  a  single  mind,  had  it  not  been  communi- 
cated, probably  among  the  earliest  revelations  of 
God. 

My  utter  despair  of  deriving  any  solid  benefit 
from  tliese  speculations,  must  plead  ray  excuse  for 
not  occupying  my  attention  in  any  attempt  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  the  system  more  closely ; 
and  I  am  truly  concerned  to  hear  that  Mr.  B. 
designs  to  write  upon  the  subject.  1  am  afraid 
it  will  have  no  other  effect  tlian  to  strengthen 
existing  prejudices  against  evangelical  doctrine. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  much  esteem. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 
Robert  Hall. 


LXIX. 

TO  THE  REV. 


IN    REPLY    TO    A    BEQUEST    TO    WRITE    A    KKVIEW. 

My  dear  Friend,  Lekeiter,  Nov.  16. 1823. 

You  have  put  me  on  a  most  irksome  task ; 
and  were  the  request  to  come  from  almost  any 
otlier  quarter,  I  should  refuse  to  comply,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  I  find  it  difficult  to  deny 
you  any  thing  ;  but,  really,  you  coidd  scarcely  have 
proposed  any  thing  to  me  more  disagreeable.  I 
titiok  very  highly  of  your  son's  publication  ;  so  that 
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my  objections  arise^  in  no  degree,  from  that  quarter. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  &r  from  being  satisfied 
of  the  propriety  of  suffering  the  sentiments  of 
private  friendship  to  prevail  in  a  review.  A  re- 
viewer professes  to  be  a  literary  judge;  and  his 
sentence  ought  to  be  as  unbiassed  as  that  of  any 
magistrate  whatever.  But  what  should  we  think 
of  a  judge,  who  permitted  himself  to  be  tampered 
with  by  either  party  concerned,  with  a  view  to 
procure  a  fevourable  decision?  In  the  exercise  of 
his  censorial  office,  a  reviewer  ought  to  have  neither 
friends  nor  enemies.  It  is  an  adherence  to  this 
maxim  which  can  alone  secure  the  dignified  im- 
partiality of  criticism,  or  entitle  it  to  the  smallest 
degree  of  credit.  A  work  like  your  son's  does 
not  need  artificial  support ;  and  one  of  an  opposite 
description  does  not  deserve  it.  Your  son  should 
rest  calmly  on  his  own  merits,  with  a  becoming 
confidence  that  an  enlightened  public  will  not  fail 
to  do  him  justice.  There  was  never  a  period  in 
my  life  when  I  would  have  stooped  to  solicit  a 
review.  I  speak  on  the  supposition  of  the  appli- 
cation originating  with  him. 

In   the   next  place,  when  it  is  known  I  have 
complied  in  this  instance,  I  shall  be  harassed  with 

innumerable   applications.     ,   in    particular, 

will  have  the  justest  reason  to  complain:  for  he 
has,  at  different  times,  most  vehemently  impor- 
tuned me  to  review  particular  works,  which  I  have 
steadily  refused ;  and  the  only  method  I  have 
found,  to  shield  myself  from  his  importunities,  has 
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been  to  renounce  reviewing  altogether.  1  think 
it  probable  he  would  not  admit  my  review ;  I  am 
sure  he  ought  not,  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned, 
and  I  have  laid  him  under  no  such  obhgation  as 
to  induce  him  to  depart  from  tlie  straight-fonvard 
path.  I  do  not  suppose  I  could  bring  myself  to 
speak  higher  of  the  work  than  an  impartial  reader 
would  do ;  and  what  advantage,  then,  could  be 
derived  from  my  reviewing  it  ?  But  supposing  I 
did,  where  would  be  the  justice  to  the  public  ? 
You  perceive,  my  dear  friend,  the  difficulties  which 
surround  me,  and  the  reasons  why,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  interference  of  friendship  should  not 
be  allowed  in  such  cases. 

I  write  altogether  in  the  dark.  You  have  not 
informed  me  in  what  Review  you  would  wish  me 
to  write ;  nor  do  I  know  whether  it  has  been 
reviewed  already.  I  am  not  at  all  in  the  habit 
of  reading  either  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  Re- 
view :  indeed,  I  wish  the  whole  tribe  could  be  put 
an  end  to. 


LXX. 

TO   MR.  J.  E.  RYLAND.     (EXTRACT.) 

Ltv-eiiter,  1824. 

I  cannot  write  but  upon  some  specified 

subject ;  and  that  subject  must  be  something  which 
suggests  itself  spontaneously  to    my    thoughts.     I 


dbe  bendh^  of 
of  ockun:  il  mist  be 
to  anj  pmpose : 
entirety  with 
oiyction  to  gaming 
soAcientljr  strong 
2C  Qi»  hope  an*  weatAitt  wAance  in  directing 
■jr  lipgTjf  1  deiuiuB&.  Thoe  are  aeienl  sul^ects 
w^ick  I  bove  levofared  in  nir  nnd,  to  winch  I  feel 
a  ieaieA  fatjjuwe;  and  if  I  |ntamt  mjrself  to 
Ae  pafa&c  at  all,  it  BOBt  be  in  the  dtscuasion  of 

Rwnl,  few  adnnxe  him  more  than 
a  wntine  an  intiodnction,  I  should 
fed  B;«flr  cpnte  out  St  sea ;  I  dionld  float,  without 

dbectioo ;  inj^  mind  would  have 
object;  and,  wot  having  a  distinct 
wiAed  to  do,  I  diould  do  nodiing 
to  arr  purpose.  For  ekgant  snd  qpedoos  dechr 
I  have  DO  sort  of  taknt.  I  must  have  a 
most  have  something  fike  a  fixed  thesis, 
oposrtion  I  wish  to  establish  or  iDustrate, 
or  I  fed  perfect^  ccid  and  indifierent.  For  my 
part,  I  let  evi^  man  pursue  his  own  plans :  how 
it  is  that  I  am  doomed  to  be  the  perpetual  object 
of  advice,  admcmition,  expostulation>  &c.  &c.,  as  a 
writer,  I  know  noL  I  am  sure  it  does  not  arise 
firom  anj  proo6  I  have  given  o(  superior  docility.  I 
know  myself  so  well,  as  to  be  distinctly  aware  that 
nnportunities  of  this  kind  have  always  the  effect 
<rf  indiq>06ing  me  to  their  object  I  should  have 
written  mare  had  I  been  m^ed  less  ;  and  when  the 


public  cease  to  dictate  to  me,  I  shall  feel  myself 
my  own  master. 


LXXI. 

TO  MRS.  LANGDON. 

ON   TBE   SEATH  OP  IIEK  UUSBAKD. 
My  dear  Madam,  Leicester,  Oct.  23,  1824. 

The  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
dear  Mr.  Langdon  has  deeply  affected  me :  and 
most  happy  should  I  deem  myself,  were  it  in  my 
power  to  administer  effectual  consolation  under 
such  a  stroke,  I  refrained  from  addressing  you 
immediately,  waiting  for  the  first  transports  of 
grief  to  subside ;  because  1  well  know,  that  pre- 
mature attempts  to  console  only  irritate  the 
sorrows  they  are  meant  to  heal.  Let  me  indulge 
the  hope,  that  by  this  time  reason  and  religion 
are  come  to  your  aid,  and  that  you  are  prepared 
to  say  with  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  of 
sufferers,  "  Even  so.  Father ;  for  so  it  seemeth 
good  in  thy  sight." 

The  remarkable  combination  of  the  most  lovely 
qualities  with  the  most  fervent  piety,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  character  of  our  dear  friend,  while 
they  enhance  the  sense  of  your  loss,  will,  I  hope, 
mitigate  its  bitterness  in  another  view,  by  assuring 
you,  that  "great  is  his  reward  in  heaven."  Death 
to  him  is,  undoubtedly,  "  exceeding  ^eat  gain ;" 
nor  would  you,  in   your  best   moments,  wish   to 
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draw  him  down  from  his  elevated  abode^  to  this 
vale  of  sorrow  and  affliction.  The  stroke  was  not 
entirely  sudden  and  unexpected:  a  long  series  of 
attacks  and  infirmities  must^  no  doubts  have  con- 
tributed to  familiarize  your  mind  to  the  event. 
Remember^  my  dear  Madam^  that  the  separation 
is  but  for  a  season;  our  dear  friend  is  not  lost^ 
but  preferred  to  an  infinitely  higher  state,  where 
he  is  awaiting  your  arrival.  To  me,  his  removal 
will  long  be  a  source  of  deep  regret ;  for  where 
shall  I  find  a  friend  equally  amiable,  tender,  and 
constant  ?  * 

#  #  #  #    -      #  «  # 

I  beg  to  be  most  affectionately  remembered  to 
each  of  your  dear  children,  earnestly  praying  that 
their  father's  God  may  be  their  God.  Wishing 
and  praying  that  you  may  be  fevoured  with  the 
richest  consolations  of  religion, 

I  remain,  my  dearest  Madam, 

Yoiu:  affectionate  Friend, 

Robert  Hall, 

*  Mr.  Langdon  and  Mr.  Hall  had  been  fellow-students  at 
Bristol ;  and  ever  after  cherished  for  each  other  the  wannest 
esteem  and  affection. — Ed. 


Lxxn. 
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TO  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.  SHREWSBURY. 
Dear  Sir,  Leicester,  March  29,  1825. 

Some  apology  is  necessary  for  not  having 
sooner  acknowledged  your  very  kind  present  of 
your  new  and  highly-improved  edition  of  the  admi- 
rable Philip  Henry,  whom  you  have  the  honour, 
I  find,  of  enumerating  among  your  ancestors.  It 
is  a  descent  with  which  you  have  more  reason  to  be 
satisfied,  than  if  you  could  trace  your  pedigree 
from  the  Plantagenets.  I  waited  only  tmtil  I  had 
time  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  Life  of 
that  amiable  man,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  improvements  it  has  derived  from  diligent 
researches.  I  have  not  yet  entirely  completed 
the  volume ;  but  I  am  now  busy  in  doing  so,  and 
have  read  enough  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  great 
obligations  you  have  conferred  on  the  public,  by 
this  excellent  work.  The  additional  documents 
and  letters,  by  which  you  have  enriched  and  en- 
larged the  original  narrative,  constitute  a  treasure 
of  wisdom  and  piety,  for  which  you  are  entitled  to 
the  warm  acknowledgements  of  every  christian 
reader,  and  especially  of  every  dissenter.  May  a 
double  portion  of  his  spirit  descend  on  the  rising 
generation  of  ministers ! 

The  labour  and  research  requisite  for  furnishing 
such  a  repast,  must  have  been  great ;  hut  not  more 
so,  I  dare  say,  than  the  pleasure  you  derived  from 
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the  consciousness  of  conferring  so  important  a 
benefit  on  the  public.  Permit  me  to  thank  you, 
most  sincerely,  for  the  favour  you  have  done  me, 
by  the  bestowment  of  so  valuable  a  present.  It 
were  highly  desirable,  that  more  such  biographies 
of  the  illustrious  dead,  improved  and  enlarged  as 
this,  might  be  given  to  th$  public ;  if  it  had  no 
other  firuit,  than  to  withdraw  their  attention  a  littie 
from  that  farrago  of  periodical  trifles,  by  which  the 

public  mind  is  dissipated,  and  its  taste  corrupted. 

******* 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Your  highly  obliged  Friend  and  Servant, 

Robert  Hall. 


LXXIII. 

TO  MR.  J.  E.   RYLAND. 
My  dear  Sir,  Leicester,  May  21,  1825. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  the  melan* 
choly  account  your  letter  contains,  of  the  situation 
of  your  dear  and  honoured  father,  at  the  same 
time  that  I  feel  grateful  to  you  for  the  commu- 
nication. I  had  heard  previously  that  he  was 
supposed  to  be  in  a  declining  state ;  but,  little  ima- 
gining he  was  so  ill,  your  letter  gave  me  a  violent 
shock.  With  God  all  things  are  possible ;  and 
who  can  tell  but  the  Lord  may  yet  raise  him  up, 
and  assign  him  more  work  to  do  before  he  is  taken 
to  his  eternal  reward  ?      It  is  my  earnest  wish  and 
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prayer,  that  such  may  be  the  result.  His  losa  will 
l>e  most  deeply  felt,  not  only  by  his  afflicted 
family,  hut  by  a  very  numerous  circle  of  friends, 
and  by  the  church  of  God  at  large.  For  himself, 
all  is  and  will  be  well ;  nothing  can  possibly  befall 
him,  but  what  will  be  highly  to  his  advantage.  A 
man  of  a  more  eminently  holy  and  devoted  spirit 
than  that  of  your  dear  father,  it  has  never 
been  my  lot  to  witness,  and  very,  very  few,  who 
made  any  approach  to  him.  I  feel  in  the  pro- 
spect of  his  removal,  much  for  the  family,  the 
academy,  and  the  church.  You,  my  dear  Sir,  to- 
gether with  your  very  excellent  mother  and  sisters, 
will  be  the  objects  of  a  deep  and  extensive  sym- 
pathy :  but  God,  whose  ways,  though  mysterious, 
are  always  gracious  and  merciful  towards  them 
that  fear  him,  will,  I  doubt  not,  sustain  and  sup- 
port you  under  this  afflicting  stroke,  and  cause  it 
afterward  to  work  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness. His  prayers  will  draw  down  innumerable 
blessings  on  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him ;  for  who  can  doubt  that  the  prayers  of 
such  a  man  must  avail  much  ?  The  impression  of 
his  example,  and  the  memory  of  his  virtues,  will 
suggest  a  most  powerful  motive  to  constancy, 
patience,  and  perseverance,  in  tht;  ways  of  God. 
You  wU  never  cease  to  bless  God  for  having  be- 
stowed upon  you  such  a  parent.  His  humility, 
his  meekness,  tenderness,  devotedness  to  God,  and 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  truth  and  lioliness,  will 
long  endear  him  to  the  christian  world,  and  make 
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his  name  like  the  odour  of  precious  (mitment^ 
What^  in  the  event  of  your  dear  Other's  removal, 
will  become  of  the  academy  and  the  church  ?  I 
tremble  to  think  of  the  consequences :  never,  surely, 
could  he  have  been  spared  with  more  serious  in- 
jury to  the  most  important  interests  I  May  the 
eyes  of  all  of  us  be  [turned]  to  God  lor  his  direc- 
tion and  blessing  I  I  should  have  written  to  your 
dear  father  himself,  but  feared  it  might  agitate  and 
disturb  him.  .  I  beg  you  to  remember  me  to  Imn 
in  the  most  earnest,  -respectfiil,  and  affectionate 
terms,  and  assure  him  of  a  deep  interest  in  my 
feeble  prayers.  I  beg,  also,  to  be  most  affection- 
ately remembered  to  your  dear  mother,  sisters, 
and  every  part  of  the  family.  That  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  may  take  your 
dear  father  under  the  cover  of  his  wings, — and 
should  he  walk  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of 
death,  afford  him  his  rod  and  his  staff, — ^and  that 
this  most  affecting  visitation  may  be  sanctified  for 
the  eternal  benefit  of  all  the  parties  concerned, — 
is,  my  dear  Sir,  the  earnest  prayer  of 
Your  most  affection«e  and  sj^pathmig  Friend, 

Robert  Hau.. 


LXXIV. 

TO  MR.  J.  E.  RYLAND.    (EXTRACT.) 

Leicester^  May  29;  1825. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure,  but  no 


surprise,  to  hear  that  the  end  of  your  dfear  father 
was  emphatically  peace.     What^lse,  or  ithat  less. 
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could  be  expected  from  such  a  life  ?  As  he  was 
one  of  the  brightest  examples  of  holiness  on  earth, 
no  doubt  great  is  his  reward  in  heaven.  May  it 
be  your  happiness,  my  dear  Sir,  and  mine,  to 
follow,  though  at  a  humble  distance,  so  bright  a 
pattern.  May  we  not  be  slothful,  but  followers 
of  them  who,  through  faith  and  patience,  inherit 
the  promises.  I  need  not  repeat  how  much  I  feel 
for  your  dear  mother,  and  the  whole  bereaved 
family.  It  is,  indeed,  an  irreparable  loss ;  but  such  is 
the  tenure  of  all  earthly  bliss.  May  we  be  enabled 
to  lay  hold  on  eternal  hfe. 


LXXV. 

TO  MRS.  RYLAND. 


L 


Permit  me,  my  dear  Madam,  to  ex- 
press the  deep  sympathy  I,  in  common  with  innu- 
merable otliers,  feel  for  you  under  your  irreparable 
loss.  The  magnitude  of  it  none  can  adequately 
estimate  but  yourself:  but  it  is  consoling  to  reflect, 
that  you  are  not  called  to  sorrow  as  those  that  have 
no  hope ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  our  loss  is  his 
unspeakable  gain.  And  the  time  is  short :  a  very 
few  years  will  put  an  end  to  all  our  sorrows  ;  and, 
if  we  are  the  Lord's,  will  reunite  us  to  all  those 
whom  we  have  most  loved  upon  earth. 

As  you  have  been  highly  distinguished  by  the 
blessing  of  possessing  such  a  companion  for  Ufe,  so 
it  is  no  inconsiderable  honour  to  have  contributed 
so  essentially  and  so  long  to  the  felicity  of  the  best 
of  men.    All  who  know  you  will  ever  respect  you, 

VOL.  V.  N  N 
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Hot  only  as  the  relict  of  Dr.  Ryland^  but  as  the 
distinguished  individual  who  entitled  herself  to  his 
gratitude  by  such  a  series  of  unremitting  attentions 
and  kind  offices  (the  remembrance  of  which  must 
be  a  source  of  melancholy  pleasure)  as  will  doubt- 
less draw  down  a  blessing  from  Him  to  whom  he 
was  dear.  It  is  my  earnest  prayer,  that  the  God 
who  reveals  himself  as  the  father  of  the  fatherless 
and  the  husband  of  the  widow,  may  take  you  under 
his  especial  protection,  and  supply  you  with  those 
rich  and  ineffable  consolations  which  are  neither 
few  nor  small.  We  have  the  word  of  Him  that 
cannot  lie,  to  assure  us  that  "  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  That 
you  may  feel  more  of  his  sustaining  hand,  and  of 
his  blissftil  presence,  is,  dear  Madam,  the  earnest 
prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  and  sympathizing  Friend, 

Robert  Hall. 


LXXVL 

TO  MR.  ARTHUR  TOZER,*  BRISTOL. 

IN    REFERENCE    TO    MR.    HALL*S    REMOVAL    TO    BROADMEAD. 

My  dear  Friend,  Leicester,  Jfdy  19,  1825. 

I  am  very  sorry  your  kind  letters  have  re- 
mained unanswered  so  long :  it  was  the  consequence 
of  their  arriving  while  I  was  absent  from  home.  I 
did  not  arrive  at  Leicester  till  last  Saturday,  having 
stayed  at  Kettering,  in  order  to  preach  for  the 
mission,  which  I  did  morning  and  evening. 

The  letters  from   you  ought,  in  all  reason,  to 

*  Mr.  Tozer  was  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church  at  Bloadmead. 
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have  been  sent  forward ;  but  this  was  impracticable, 
because  my  whole  family  were,  at  the  same  time, 
on  an  excursion  for  their  health.  I  hope  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  accept  this  as  a  sufficient  apology 
for  my  apparent  neglect.  Had  I  been  guilty  of  any 
voluntary  one,  towards  a  friend  whom  1  so  highly 
esteem,  I  should  never  forgive  myself. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  hear  the  favourable 
opinion  which  you  and  the  rest  of  my  friends  enter- 
tain of  me,  without  being  deeply  sensible  of  their 
kindness.  1  feel  myself  most  unworthy  of  such  an 
expression  of  their  regard ;  the  consciousness  of 
which,  while  it  enhancts  my  gratitude,  impairs  my 
pleasure.  Could  I  see  my  way  clear  to  leave 
I^eicester,  I  should  still  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
being  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  I  must  neces- 
sarily sustain  a  comparison  with  your  late  beloved 
and  lamented  pastor. 

In  an  affair  of  so  much  magnitude,  I  should  wish 
to  avoid  whatever  might  wear  the  appearance  of 
precipitance ;  and,  on  that  account,  should  the 
church  at  Broadmead  see  fit  to  give  me  an  invita- 
tion to  the  pastoral  office,  I  should  wish  to  be 
allowed  some  time,  before  I  give  a  decisive  answer. 
On  some  very  obvious  accounts,  I  should  prefer 
Bristol,  perhaps,  to  any  other  situation :  and  the 
state  of  the  church  at  Leicester  is  far  from  being 
precisely  as  I  could  wish.  Still  the  aspect  of  things 
is  brightening ;  the  clouds,  I  trust,  are  beginning  to 
disperse ;  and  an  important  step  has  already  been 
taken  towards  the  restoration  of  mutual  confidence 
and  affection.  I  feel  at  present  inclined  to  believe 
N  n2 
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it  is  my  duty  to  stay  at  Lacester.  I  wish  most 
earnestly  to  be  directed  from  above^  and  that  the 
few  remaining  years  of  my  life  (if  any  axe  allotted 
me)  may  be  passed  where  they  may  best  subserve 
the  best  of  causes.  I  am  not  at  all  given  to  change  : 
I  have  long  fixed  it  in  my  mind  that  it  was  the  de- 
sign of  Heaven  that  I  shall  finish  my  days  here ;  and, 
had  nothing  occiurred  to  disturb  our  tranquillity^  I 
should  not  have  indulged  a  thought  to  the  eotikrary. 
I  do  most  earnestly  bespeak  an  interest  in  your 
prayers,  that  my  way  may  be  directed  of  the  Ldrd ; 
and  that  ^'  for  me  to  live  may  be  Christ  and  i  to  die 
gain."  , 

Pecuniary  considerations,  as*  you  sixspect.  will 
haye  Uttle^„««.i,ce  in  guiding  ^  dZnin.a»n. 
I  beg  to  be  most  affectionately  remembered  to  all 
inqumng  friends,  and  remain,  dear  Sir,  r 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

Robert  Hall. 


LXXVII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

My  very  dear  Friend,  LekeMter,  August  U,  1825. 

I  should  have  sooner  written  to  you,  but  on 
two  accounts:  first,  the  almost  ceaseless  interrup- 
tions I  have  met  with  since  my  return  from  LcHidon, 
which  have  kept  me  in  a  perpetual  hurry;  and, 
second,  my  inability,  even  at  present,  to  give  you 
the  satisfaction  you  wish  by  a  decisive  answ^er. 
Sensible,  as  I  deeply  am,  of  the  unmerited  tokeas 
of  respect  shewn  me  by  ray  Bristol  friend;  and 
solioitous,  if  possible,  to  cxunply  with  tail  ^tbesr 
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wishes,  I  still  feel  difficulties  in  the  way,  which 
I  know  not  how  to  surmount.  The  church  at 
Leicester  is  much  agitated  on  tlie  occasion,  and  have 
et-inced  great  unanimity  in  their  resolution  to  adopt 
the  speediest  and  most  effectual  measures,  in  order 
to  remove  the  principal  source  of  my  uneasiness. 
There  appears  to  be  but  one  feeling  pervading 
the  church  and  congregation.  What  success  may 
attend  their  efforts  to  restore  peace,  God  only 
knows ;  but,  should  they  be  successful,  I  shall 
find  it  very  difficult  to  separate  myself  from  them. 
To  inflict  the  pain  it  would  occasion  to  many  ex- 
cellent persons  and  kind  friends,  would  cost  me  a 
conflict  for  which  I  feel  myself  Uttle  prepared.  In 
truth  the  motives  tor  staying  in  my  present  situa- 
tion, and  the  motives  for  relinquishuig  it,  are  so 
equally  balanced,  that  I  am  kept  still  in  a  state  of 
suspense ;  and  am  habitually  under  some  appre- 
hension, that,  whatever  choice  I  make,  I  shall  be 
apt  to  repent  not  having  made  an  opposite  one.  It 
is  certainly  a  humbling  consideration  not  to  be  able 
to  come  to  a  speedier  decision  ;  but  I  feel  the  weight 
of  the  affair,  and  that  the  consequences  of  it,  both 
to  myself  and  others,  will  probably  be  greater  than 
can  result  fropi  any  future  step  in  my  life.  !  ear- 
nestly implore  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  that  the 
Lord  would  be  pleased  to  direct  me,  and  that, 
wherever  the  bounds  of  my  habitation  maybe  fixed, 
"Christ  may  be  magnified  in  ray  body,  whether  by 
my  life  or  my  death,"  The  greatest  annoyance  of 
my  life,  for  some  years  past,  has  arisen  from  not 
being  able  to  command  my  time,  particularly  in  the 
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morning ;  and  could  I  be  assured  of  my  possessing 
this  inestimable  privilege,  the  poorest  and  most 
neglected  village  would  possess  irresistible  charms 
for  me.  The  afternoon  and  evening  I  have  always 
been  willing  to  abandon  to  the  use  of  others ;  but 
to  have  no  time  I  can  call  my  own, — to  be  liable  to 
have  the  most  precious  hours  of  reading  and  medi- 
tation snatched  from  me, — is  an  evil,  to  one  of  my 
temperament,  almost  insupportable.  Now,  I  greatly 
fear  this  evil  would  be  increased  at  Bristol.  One  ad- 
vantage I  should  enjoy  at  Bristol  (the  want  of  which 
I  severely  feel  here)  is,  access  to  books ;  but  what 
will  this  avail  me,  if  I  have  no  time  to  read  them  7 
I  have  carefully  inspected  the  documents  relating 
to  Terril's  deeds,  brought  by  Messrs.  Sherring  and 
Phillips.  It  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  the  pastor 
of  Broadmead  is  under  no  obligation  to  prepare 
j'oung  men  for  the  ministry,  unless  they  are  pre-  ~ 
tented  to  him  for  that  pm-pose  ;  a  thing  most 
unlikely  to  happen,  when  such  ample  means  of 
education  are  already  provided.  Should  it  occur, 
however,  he  has  only  to  make  his  election,  either 
to  comply  with  the  demand,  or  to  reUnquish  his 
interest  in  the  estabhshment.  As  to  the  fear  of 
incurring  penalties,  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  thought 
of.  All  this,  however,  I  most  cheerfully  leave  to 
the  determination  of  the  trustees ;  for  if  ever  I  was 
sincere  in  any  thing,  it  is  when  I  declare,  that 
pecuniary  considerations  will  have  no  influence  in 
my  decision.  To  deteriorate  my  situation  would  be 
injustice  to  my  family:  beyond  that,  I  have  no] 
solicitude.      I  beg  to  be  most  affectionately  remem-^  J 
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bered  to  Mr.  James  and  my  sisters,  and  all  friends, 
as  if  named.     I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  afTectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 
Robert  Hall. 


LXXVIII. 

TO  T  H  K  SAME. 
My  very  dear  Friend,  Leicester,  Oct.  3,  1825, 

I  am  as  much  ashamed  as  any  of  my  friends 
can  be,  to  keep  them  so  long  in  suspense  respect- 
ing my  determination  in  regard  to  removing  to 
Bristol.  I  feel  it  to  be  of  so  much  importance 
to  my  own  happiness,  and  in  the  relation  it  bears 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  a  large  body  of  people, 
both  here  and  at  Bristol,  that  I  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  coming  to  a  final  decision.  My  in- 
clination, I  confess,  stands  towards  Bristol.  The 
reasons  are  obvious  :  two  sisters,  justly  dear  to  me, 
residing  there  ;  a  place  dear  to  me  from  ancient  re- 
collections, and  from  the  most  enchanting  scenery  ; 
access  to  hooks,  a  want  which  I  most  grievously 
feel  here  ;  many  old  friends,  or  the  families  of  old 
friends,  whom  I  much  love  and  esteem ;  a  superior 
description  of  society ;  and,  1  may  add,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  prospects  of  usefulness.  These,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  are  weighty  considerations, 
and  I  feel  them  in  their  full  force,  insomuch  that 
I  feel  myself  incapable  of  relinquishing  the  thought 
of  Bristol  without  a  pang.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  most  sensibly  feel  the  difficulty  of  leaving  a 
people  who   ai'e  most  affectionately  attached,  and 
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a  congregation  which  I  have,  through  mercy,  been  | 
the  instrument  of  raising  from  a  very  low  to  s  I 
very  flourishing  state.  The  certainty  of  giving  I 
great  uneasiness  to  many  excellent  and  worthy  | 
friends,  and  of  being  accessary  to  the  injury  of  an  I 
interest  which  ought  ever  to  be  dear  to  me,  presses  I 
much  upon  my  mind ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  grand 
difficulty  I  feel  in  the  way  of  leaving  Leicester.  I 
I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  destroying  what  I  I 
have  been  the  means  of  building  up.  I  tremble  J 
at  the  thought  of  rushing  into  a  sphere  of  action,  I 
to  which  I  am  not  called,  and,  it  may  be,  <tf  | 
offending  God  by  deserting  my  proper  post.  As  I 
it  is  the  last  remove,  in  all  probabihty,  I  shall  ever  I 
be  tempted  to  make  before  I  am  conveyed  to  the  I 
*'  house  qipointed  for  all  living,"  I  feel  extremely  I 
anxious  that  it  may  be  made  with  the  divine  appro-  I 
bation,  conscious  that  my  times  are  in  the  Lord's  I 
hands.  1  desire  most  sincerely  to  acknowledge  I 
him  in  all  my  ways.  O  that  I  might  hear  a  voice  I 
behind  me,  saying,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  thou  I 
in  it ! "  My  mind  is  much  perplexed,  my  resolution  I 
not  decided.  I  feel  a  conflict  between  opposite  I 
motives,  and  am  drawn  by  contrary  attractions  ti  I 
though,  were  I  to  consult  my  inclinations  ak>nei,  I 
I  should  certainly  decide  for  Bristol ;  my  advanced  I 
period  of  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  its  possible^,  I 
if  not  probable  effects  on  the  interests  of  rehgiofti..  I 
form  the  grand  objections.  One  thii^  I  must  beg-^l 
leave  to  mention,  that,  were  I  to  settle  with  youM-1 
I  should  decline  taking  any  share  in  the  mouChiy 
lecture.      In    the  united  prayer-meeting    t  ^wiild 
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engage   with  pleasure.     I  have   but  httle   opinion 
of  the  utility  of  the  first  of  those  meetings. 

On  tlie  whole,  I  must  request  one  month  more, 
and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  (if  my  life  is  spared,) 
you  may  reckon  upon  my  giving  you  a  decisive 
answer.  During  that  interval,  1  will  again  seek 
divine  guidance ;  and  I  humbly  hope  I  shall  receive 
it.  At  all  events,  I  «t11  not  keep  you  longer  in 
suspense,  and  am  truly  concerned  at  having  exer- 
cised your  patience  so  long, 

I  beg  to  be  most  affectionately  remembered  to 

Mr.  Holden,  and  thank  him  sincerely  for  his  kind 

letter.     My  best  regards  await  all  inquiring  friends. 

My  love  to  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs,  James,  and  my  sister. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother. 

Robert  Hall. 


LXXIX.  ..«• 

TOTHESAME.  nii* 

ny  Sear  Friend,  Leiceiter,  Dec.  fi,  1635. 

I  have  just  time  at  present  to  inform  you, 
that  I  have  come  to  a  determination  to  accept  the 
invitation  the  church  and  congregation  of  Broad- 
mead  have  thought  (it  to  give  me,  on  the  following 
terms  :  that  I  make  trial  of  the  situation  for  one 
year,  and  that  at  the  termination  of  it,  if  it  should 
not  answer  otir  mutual  puqjoses,  each  party,  /.  e. 
the  church  and  myself,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
separate.  I  do  not  say  tliis  from  the  smallest 
desire  that  the  union  may  not  he  permanent ;  I 
earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  it  may :  but  futurities 
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are  in  the  hand  of  God;  and  if  the  change  of 
situation  should  be  found  materially  to  affect  my 
healthy  which,  at  my  stage  of  existence,  is  equi- 
valent to  life, — or,  if  the  ends  we  propose  are  not 
answered, — I  may  be  at  liberty,  after  a  fair  trial,  to 
dissolve  the  connexion,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  levity  and  inconstancy.  If  I  shall  be  spared  to 
come,  it  will  be  with  the  hope  and  intention  of  living 
and  dying  among  you,  nor  shall  I  cherish  any  expec- 
tation  of  change ;  but  imperious  reasons,  connected 
with  my  happiness  and  usefulness,  may  arise  to  de- 
termine me  to  the  contrary,  of  which  I  shall  probably 
be  able  by  that  time  to  form  a  judgement. 

I  write  this  in  haste,  as  I  expect  Mr.  Daniel! 
every  moment,  who  is  setting  out  at  two  o'clock. 
I  shall  address  a  letter  to  the  church  in  a  few  days : 
I  purpose  to  direct  it  to  you;  when  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  forward  it,  or  read  it  to  the  church. 
I  have  only  one  thing  to  request,  and  that  is 
of  great  importance ;  that  you  will  grant  me  an 
interest  in  your  prayers,  that  my  way  may  be 
prospered,  that  I  may  be  kept  from  falling,  and 
that  my  removal  to  Bristol  may  be  instrumental 
to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  to  the  building 
up  the  church  in  faith  and  holiness.  Let  me  beg 
you,  my  dear  and  honoured  friend,  not  to  forget 
me  at  a  throne  of  grace.  My  assurance  of  this 
on  your  part,  and  on  the  part  of  my  friends  in 
general,  would  add  unspeakably  to  the  comfort  of. 

My  dear  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

Robert  Hall. 


p.  S. — I  beg  my  love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James, 
and  sister  Mary.    Kind  remembrances  to  all  friends. 


TO   THE    CHURCH    OF    CHRIST   ASSEMBLING    IN 
BROADMEAD,  BRISTOL. 
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My  dear  Brethren,  Leicester,  Dec.  21,  I825. 

After  long  and  mature  deliberation  and  earnest 
prayer,  I  \\Tite  these  lines  to  inform  you  that  I 
accept  the  invitation  yon  have  been  pleased  to  give 
me,  to  the  pastoral  office.  That  it  may  become 
a  mutual  blessing,  and  that  you  and  myself  may 
reap  tlie  fruit  of  it,  iii  the  glory  of  God,  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  each  other,  and  the  con- 
version of  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  way, 
will  I  trust  continue  to  be,  as  it  lias  already  been, 
the  object  of  your  frequent  and  fer\'ent  supplica- 
tion to  the  throne  of  grace.  Be  assured,  I  feel 
deeply  my  utter  inability  for  the  adequate  dis- 
charge of  the  weighty  duties  which  devolve  upon 
me,  and  particularly  my  unfitness  to  walk  in  the 
steps  of  your  late  venerable  pastor.  My  only 
hope,  amidst  the  discouragement  arising  from  this 
quarter,  is  placed  in  "your  prayers,  and  the  supply 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus."  Conscious  as  I  am 
of  innumerable  imperfections,  I  must  rely  on  your 
candour  for  a  favourable  construction  of  my  con- 
duct, and  reception  of  my  labours.  Permit  me, 
my  dear  brethren,  to  conclude,  by  "recommend- 
ing you  to  God,  and  the  word  of  his  grace, 
which  is  able  to  build   you  up,  and  to  give  you 
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an  inheritance  ahiong  all  them  that  are  sanctified 
by  the  faith  of  Jesus.*    I  remain,  deai^  Brethren, 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

Robert  Hall. 


LXXXI. 

TO  THE  REV.  P.  J.  SAFFERY,  OF  SALISBURY. 
Dear  Sir,  Leicester,  Jan.  1^,  fp^?, 

I  duly  received  your  &Tour;  and  "canrmot^be 
insensible  to  the  honour  yon  haVe  done  mcfin 
wishing  me  to  assist  at  yoor  approabbing  ordi* 
nation>  by  deUvering  a  charge.  I  am  sorry  you 
appear  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  %  becanis^'  it 
makes  me  the  more  nneasy  in  pnttk^'thalt  ti^atiive 
on  your  wishes  which  my  judgement  and  my  iifidi^ 
nation  dictate.  As  I  intend  to  avoid  engagemebts 
out  of  Bristol  as  much  as  poissibley  and  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  officiate  at  ordinations,*  I'  casi 
by  no  means  consent  to  begin  my  *  career  •  there 
by  an  engagement  of  that  nature  'Which  would 
at  once,  by  giving  erroneous  expectations,  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  inconvenience.  Nearly  all  the 
spare  time  I  can  command  from  my  proper  station, 
will,  necessarily,  be  occupied  in  visiting-  the  con- 
nexions among  which  I  have  lived,  and  where  I 
have  numerous  old  and  tried  friends,  who  must 
be  ever  dear  to  mv  heart.  As  to  ordinations,  it 
has  long  been  my  opinion,  that  they  are  best  con- 
ducted  by  the  presbyters  or  elders  of  the  inlitie- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  party ;  and  that,  to  •  step  bejrond 
that  circle,  is  to  sacrifi^  or  inlpair  the  clu^be&dfit 
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of  that  practice,  which  is  the  putting  a  wholesome 
check  on  the  abuse  of  the  popular  suffrage,  by  making 
it  impossible  for  a  minister  to  establish  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  congregation,  mthout  the  approbation  and 
sanction  of  the  circle  of  pastors  with  whom  he  is  to 
act.  It  is  an  affair  in  which  the  church  are  chiefly 
or  solely  concerned ;  and  though  the  calling  in  a 
stranger  on  such  occasions  may  attract  a  greater 
audience,  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  more  important  objects.  For  these,  and 
other  reasons  that  might  be  adduced,  you  must 
allow  raejirm/i/,  though  most  respectfully,  to  decline 
the  service  you  have  been  pleased  to  assign  me ; 
and,  to  cut  off  any  occasion  of  [discussion],  I  must 
request  the  favour  of  [your]  accepting  this  reply  as 
final. 

I  cannot  close  these  lines,  howe\'er,  without 
expressing  the  pleasure  it  affords  me  to  find  you 
are  likely  to  succeed  your  excellent  father.  That 
a  double  portion  of  his  spirit  may  rest  upon  you, 
is,  dear  Sir,  the  sincere  desire  and  prayer  of 

Your  sincere  Friend  and  humble  Servant,  ".. 
Robert  Halt.. 
rnP.  S. — 1  b^  to  be  respectfiUly  remembered  to 
your  excellent  moUier,  though  personally  unknown. 
I  -jrtd*  line  .ly.vri  ■./.ilj!  t  lUni,'/  vnhchj,  -,ii>ti/'ni 
JHiiii  od'N     i»b*t-*rTt   'fJilyiw^    '•'"  -';i"i""r'K'     •^H'* 

ti '  -/       I' .  ■';' 

TO  THE  REV.  DJl.  ,J.  P.  SMITH,  HOMERTON. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  Britioi,  Noe.  3,  1826. 

I  have  to  complain  of  a  good  deal  of  niisre- 

pEesentation  in   what   is  stated  in  your  letter,  as 
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having  passed  in  my  interview  with  Dr.  Malan. 
The  conversations  (for  they  were  two)  passed  at 
my  house^  not  at  Clifton.  He  was  insisting  much 
on  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  ftiU  assurance  of 
our  personal  salvation^  which^  as  he  appeared  to 
carry  it  to  a  great  extent,  led  me  to  remark,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  a  most  desirable  attainment,  and 
what  every  sincere  christian  ought  to  seek  after 
with  diligence,  rather  than  as  essential  to  the  very 
[existence]  of  religion.  And  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, I  confessed  that  I  had  it  not  myself.  At 
this  he  expressed  his  surprise,  and  began  with 
emphasis  to  recite  that  passage  in  John's  epistle, 
"  He  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is 
bom  of  God."  His  discotirse  to  me  on  this  subject 
was  not  satisfactory.  Part  of  it  was  not  very  intel- 
ligible ;  and  part,  as  far  as  I  did  understand  it,  was 
injudicious,  and  bordering  on  enthusiasm.  I  cer- 
tainly was  extremely  struck  with  the  indications 
of  exalted  piety  and  love,  exhibited  by  his  whole 
deportment,  and  particularly  his  countenance.  I 
must  confess  there  was  something  in  his  looks  that 
reminded  me  more  of  the  ideal  picture  I  have 
formed  of  the  Saviour,  than  I  ever  saw  before  in 
any  hiunan  being:  and,  as  I  am  too  prone  to 
express  myself  in  the  style  of  hyperbole,  it  is  to 
that  part  of  his  character  that  the  expression 
your  letter  quoted  must  be  understood  to  allude. 
Though  I  am  certain,  I  never  used  some  of  the 
words  imputed  to  me,  particularly  those  in  which 
I  am  represented  as  saying,  "  All  other  men  were 
brutes  and  beasts  compared  to  him."  I  am  equally 
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a.  stranger  to  the  words  and  the  ideas,  you  may 
depend  on  it.  I  never  acknowledged  the  Httle 
success  of  my  sermons  arose  from  my  ministry 
not  being  accompanied  with  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Gliost.  He  observed,  that  my  printed  dis- 
courses (of  these  only  he  spoke)  wanted  simplicity : 
nor  was  I  at  all  concerned  or  surprised  at  that ; 
for  he  found  much  fault  with  Maclaurin's,  on 
"  Glorying  in  the  Cross  of  Christ,"  which  he  ac- 
cused of  the  same  defect,  observing,  that  it  ex- 
hibited the  truth,  but  did  not  exhibit  his  Master ; 
a  remark  which  appeared  to  me  (as  I  observed 
to  him)  very  unintelligible.  I  never  gave  thanks 
aloud,  that  Dr.  Malan  was  brought  to  Bristol ; 
nothing  of  the  kind  ever  passed  from  me.  I  pro- 
bably did  (indeed,  I  know  I  did)  express  myself 
much  gratified  in  having  an  opportunity  of  a  per- 
sonal interview ;  and  I  parted  from  him  with  much 
esteem  and  affection  on  my  part.  I  thought  him, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  extraordinary  man ;  though 
much  more  to  be  admired  for  his  ardent  piety 
and  lively  imagination,  than  for  judgement  or  pro- 
fundity. Even  on  his  favourite  topic  of  assvirance 
he  seemed  sometimes  to  retract  all  that  he  had 
asserted.  I  did  not  hear  him  [preach] ;  but  I 
leamt  afterwards,  that  his  hearers  generally  went 
away  with  the  impression  of  their  having  heard 
very  new  doctrine.  If  Dr.  Malan  has  given  the 
statement  you  have  copied,  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  it,  because  it  is  extreme///  inaccurate,  and  must 
necessarily  diminish  the  high  regard  in  which  I 
held  him.     Thus  I  have  given  you,  my  dear  Su-, 
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a  brief  outline  of  what  passed ;  and  most  earnestly 
wish  you  every  degree  of  success  in  your  labours 
to  maintain  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

I  am,  dear  and  Rev.  Sir, 

With  very  high  esteem,  your  affectionate  Friend, 

Robert  Hall. 

N.  B. — Permit  me  to  return  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  your  admirable  defence  of  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  against  Belsham :  it  will 
benefit  the  church,  I  trust,  as  long  as  the  English 
language  lasts. 


LXXXIII. 

TO  W.  B.  GURNEY,  ESQ. 

ON   THE   DEATH   OF    MRS.    OURNEY. 

My  dear  Friend,  Bristol,  August  25,  1827. 

It  is  a  very  few  days  since  I  heard  the  very 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  removal  of  dear  Mrs. 
Gumey ;  and  I  was  not  willing  to  obtrude  on  the 
sacred  privacy  of  grief  till  its  first  agitation  was  in 
some  measure  subsided.  Most  deeply  is  this  stroke 
felt,  and  long  will  continue  to  be  so,  by  that  very 
large  circle  of  which  she  was  the  ornament  and 
delight ;  but  how  much  more  severe  the  stroke  on 
him  who  was  imited  to  her  by  the  tenderest  of 
earthly  ties !  To  me  the  information  was  like  a 
thunderclap :  it  was  so  sudden,  and  so  unexpected, 
that  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  it  was  a  reality; 
it  seems  now  like  one  of  those  fiightfiil  visions  of  the 
night  which  vanish  at  the  return  of  dawn. 


Alas!  how  fresh  in  my  mind  is  the  figure  of  the 
dear  deceased,  presiding  in  the  social  circle  with 
that  inimitable  ease,  elegance,  and  grace,  which 
captivated  every  heart : — ^:hanged  now,  and  clouded 
for  ever  with  the  shades  of  death !  Never  was  a 
victim  snatched  by  the  great  destroyer,  more  be- 
loved, or  more  lamented. 

But  why  should  I  dwell  on  what  is  so  distressing 
to  remember,  rather  tlian  advert  to  the  brighter 
side  of  this  melancholy  picture  ?  You.  my  dear 
friend,  have  lost  the  richest  of  earthly  blessings  in 
a  most  admirable  and  amiable  wife ;  but  grace  has 
completed  its  triumph  in  adding  to  the  celestial 
choir  one  more  spirit  of  *'  the  just  made  perfect." 
Bright  as  she  shone  in  her  earthly  sphere,  her  light 
was  dim  and  obscure,  compared  to  that  which  now 
invests  her.  Her  pure  and  celestial  spirit  has 
ascended  to  its  native  seat,  where  she  "  bears 
the  name  of  her  God  on  her  forehead,  and  serves 
him  day  and  night  in  his  temple."  Your  loss,  my 
dear  friend,  is  Iier  unspeakable  gain ;  and  your 
mind  is  too  generous,  in  your  calmest  moments, 
to  wisli  her  hurled  from  lier  celestial  olevation. 
Let  a  few  more  months  and  yeai-s  revolve,  and 
you  will  be  reunited,  to  part  no  more ;  the  days 
of  your  mourning  will  be  ended  ;  the  Lord  will 
be  to  you  (as  he  is  already  to  the  dear  deceased) 
"  your  everlasting  light,  and  your  God  your  glory." 

I  hope  you  mil  not  suffer  the  excess  of  grief  so 
to  absorb  your  un'nd  as  to  shut  out  the  consolations 
of  piety,  or  the  claims  of  duty.  It  is  my  earnest 
prayer  that  God  himself  may  comfort  you,  and  that 

VOL.  V.  0  0 
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he  may  be  pleased  so  to  sanctify  this  most  hea\y 
trial,  that,  though  "  fisdnt,"  you  may  be  '*  still  pur- 
suing ; "  and  that,  though  you  "  sow  in  tears,"  you 
may  "  reap  in  joy." 

I  beg  to  be  most  affectionately  remembered  to 
every  branch  of  your  family,  as  well  as  to  all  in- 
quiring friends ;  and  remain,  with  deep  concern. 
Your  affectionate  and  sjnnpathizing  Friend, 

Robert  Hall. 


LXXXIV. 

TO  EBENEZER  FOSTER,  ESa 
My  dear  Sir,  Bristol,  Jan.  29,  1829. 

I  safely  received  your  favour  of  the  20th  instant. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  infer,  from  your  letter, 
that  the  health  of  your  family,  and  particularly  of 
your  elder  brother,  is  in  a  tolerable  state. 

The  death  of  Mrs. must  have  been  felt  very 

severely  by  your  excellent  consort,  to  whom  I  beg 
to  express  a  deep  and  sincere  sympathy.  I  was 
greatly  affected  when  I  heard  of  it,  and  shall  ever 
carry  with  me  a  gratefrd  and  affectionate  sense  of 
the  imiform  kindness  with  which  she  treated  me, 
as  well  as  of  the  many  amiable  and  interesting  traits 
of  her  character.  It  would  have  given  me  pleasure 
to  have  been  informed  what  were  her  views  and 
feelings  in  the  prospect  of  eternity :  I  hope  she 
exhibited  that  state  of  mind,  on  the  approach  of  that 
awful  crisis,  which  must  prevent  siu-viving  friends 
from  "  sorrowing  as  those  who  have  no  hope."  I 
have  lately  heard,  with  much  concern,  of  the  alarm^ 
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ing  illness  of  my  dear  friend  [Nutter  ?] ; — but  have  re- 
joiced to  learn  subsequently,  that  considerable  hopes 
are  entertained  of  his  recovery.  While  events  of  this 
nature  present  a  striking  commentary  on  the  solemn 
declaration  that  "  all  flesli  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory 
of  man  as  the  flower  of  the  field,"  it  is  consoling  to 
remember  that  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for 
ever;"  and  that,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  it 
is  more  extensively  promulgated  than  ever. 

The  intelligence  you  have  just  given  me  of  the 
rapid  extension  of  evangeUcal  religion  in  Cambridge, 
is  highly  gratifying ;  nor  can  I  entertain  any  serious 
apprehension  of  ultimate  injury  resulting  from 
thence  to  the  dissenting  interest.  If  something  hke 
competition  should  have  the  etfect  of  giving  in- 
creased momentum  to  the  exertions  of  botli  parties, 
the  pubhc  may  be  benefited,  and  both  improved. 

With  respect  to  my  health,  I  can  say  little  that 
I  could  wish  to  say.  Some  small  abatement  of  the 
violence  and  frequency  of  my  old  complaint  has, 
I  think,  of  late,  been  experienced  :  but  it  is  very 
inconsiderable ;  and  the  last  night  it  prevented  me 
getting  a  wink  of  sleep  until  after  seven  o'clock  this 
morning.  On  this  account,  I  can  speak  with  no 
sort  of  confidence  of  my  intended  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge, further  than  this,  that  I  feel  a  most  anxious 
desire  of  enjoying  it,  and  that  nothmg  but  absolute 
necessity  will  prevent  me  from  making  the  attempt ; 
and,  as  travelling  on  the  outside  is  much  the  easiest 
to  me,  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  undertake  it  till  the 
summer  is  tolerably  advanced.  I  have  little  intel- 
ligence to  communicate  worthy  of  your  attention, 
o  o  2 
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I  continue  to  be  very  happy  with  my  people^  from 
whom  I  daily  receive  every  demonstration  of  affec- 
tion and  respect.  Our  attendance  is  as  good  as  I 
could  wish;  and  we  have  added  to  the  Baptist 
Church,*  during  the  last  year,  twentynseven,  and 
six  are  standing  candidates  for  baptism.  For  these 
tokens  of  divine  presence  I  desire  to  be  thankful. 
Mrs.  Hall  and  my  family  are,  through  mercy,  as 
well  as  usual ;  and  join  with  me  in  most  affectionate 
regards  to  every  branch  of  your  family,  and  to  the 
Cambridge  circle  of  friends  in  general.     I  beg  to  be 

most  affectionately  remembered  to  dear  Mr. , 

and  to  assure  him  of  my  deep  sympathy  with  him 
under  his  heavy  and  irreparable  loss.     It  is  my 
fervent  and  sincere  prayer  it  may  be  sanctified. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate  Friend, 

Robert  Hall. 


LXXXV. 

TO  JAMES  NUTTER,  ESQ.,  SHELFORD,  NEAR 

CAMBRIDGE. 

My  very  dear  Friend,  Bristol,  Feb.  16, 1829. 

I   heard  with    much    concern    of   your    late 
alarming  illness,  and,  with  a  proportionate  degree 

*  To  render  this  phrase  intelligible  to  some  readers,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  congregation  at  Broadmead  there 
are  two  classes  of  persons  who  are  associated  in  church-fellowship : 
one  consists  of  those  only  who  have  been  baptized  in  adult  age, 
on  a  confession  of  faith ;  while  the  other  consists  jointly  of  such 
and  of  pedobaptists.  The  former  are  "  strict  communion  baptists," 
and  constitute  tfie  baptist  church  :  the  latter  furnish  an  example 
of  "mixed  communion.** — Ed. 
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of  joy,  of  your  partial  recovery,  and  of  the  plei 
prospect  presented  of  your  yet  surviving  for  years, 
to  be  a  blessing  to  your  family  and  connexions.  It 
grieves  me  much  to  learn  from  Mr.  Price,  that 
you  have  experienced  something  like  a  relapse, 
and  that  your  situation  is  considered  still  critical 
and  precarious.  However  the  Lord  may  dispose 
of  you,  (though  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  your 
days  may  be  prolonged  to  a  distant  period,)  I 
cannot  adequately  express  my  satisfaction  at  find- 
ing you  are  favoured  with  such  an  experience  of 
the  consolations  of  religion,  as  to  enable  you  to 
comfort  your  sorrowing  friends,  and  to  bear  so 
glorious  a  testimony  to  the  power  and  grace  of 
the  Redeemer.  O,  my  dear  friend,  how  precious 
is  a  merciful  Saviour  in  the  eyes  of  a  dying  sinner  ! 
When  the  heart  and  flesh  fail,  he  can  adopt 
the  triumphant  language  of  Simeon,  and  say, 
"  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  You  will 
never,  my  dear  friend,  to  all  eternity,  be  able 
sufficiently  to  magnify  the  riches  of  divine  grace, 
in  adopting  you  into  the  family  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  making  you  "  an  heir  of  glory." 

I  earnestly  hope  the  spectacle  they  have  wit- 
nessed will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
younger  branches  of  your  family,  in  confirming 
pious  resolutions,  and  convincing  of  the  emptiness, 
the  nothingness,  of  all  which  the  world  admires, 
compared  to  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  a  prepara- 
tion for  heaven.  In  the  prospect  of  life  there  are 
many  tilings   which   are  adapted  to   animate  and 
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support ;  in  the  near  approach  of  death,  there 
is  but  "  the  hope  of  glory/'  It  is  my  earnest 
prayer,  that  this  hope  may  shed  its  brightest  beams 
on  the  mind  of  my  dear  and  highly  esteemed  firiend. 
As  to  myself,  my  health  is  in  such  a  state  that 
I  can  say  nothing  of  the  future :  but  your  wishes 
will  be  with  me  so  far  a  law,  that,  if  my  complaint 
will  permit  me  during  the  early  part  of  the  simimer> 
i  shall  accede  to  Mr.  Price's  request,  by  officiating 
at  the  opening  of  his  meeting-house.* 

Earnestly  praying  that  every  blessing  may  be 
communicated  to  you,  which  a  covenant  God  has 
to  bestow,  I  remain. 

Your  most  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

Robert  HALL.f 


LXXXVI. 

TO  EBENEZER  FOSTER,  ESa,  CAMBRIDGE. 

My  dear  Sir,  ^^H  Feb.  5,  I88I. 

I  acknowledge  not  sooner  answering  yours. 

•  •***#• 

I  have  little  or  no  intelligence  to  communicate, 
farther  than  that  our  city  is  much  agitated  by 
political  discussion  and  the  strife  of  parties.  A 
meeting  was  lately  held  of  the  friends  of  reform,  to 
petition  on  its  behalf;  but  it  was  most  stormy  and 

♦  Mr.  Price  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Nutter. 

+  This  letter  did  not  reach  Shelford  until  the  day  after  the 

•  _ 

death  of  the  excellent  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed. — Ed. 
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tempestuous.  Though  all  concurred  in  the  general 
object,  violent  disputes  arose  on  minor  points,  which 
distracted  the  discussion,  and  rendered  it  a  scene  of 
tumult  and  uproar.  Such,  of  late,  has  been  the  gene- 
ral character  of  public  meetings  at  Bristol.  For  my 
part,  I  never  attend  them.  Indeed,  the  complaint  in 
my  back  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  stand  ;  and 
to  lie  down  would  neither  be  decent  nor  practicable. 

Conversation  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  all- 
absorbing  theme  of  politics:;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  consider  the  equivocal  and  anomalous 
state  of  this  and  of  almost  all  other  countries.  Some 
great  crisis  appears  to  be  approaching,  ^vhich  will  pro- 
bably shake  Europe  to  its  centre,  and  produce  some 
entire  new  order  of  things.  Shall  we  ultimately  escape 
a  war  ?  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  pacific  views 
of  our  present  ministry,  but  less  in  their  continuing 
in  power ;  nor  do  I  perceive  what  measures  they  can 
adopt,  that  will  materially  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
lower  orders ;  and,  unless  this  can  be  done,  a  [great 
convulsion]  is,  I  fear,  inevitable.  At  all  events,  one 
great  source  of  consolation  remains :  "  the  Lord 
reigneth ;  and  blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their 
trust  in  him." 

By  the  way,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that 
attempts  are  making  in  London  to  dissolve  the 
union  between  the  orthodox  and  the  socinian  [dis- 
senters.]   I  most  heartily  wish  them  success.*    It  is 

*  Mr.  Hall  here  alludes  to  the  union  of  nhat  are  called  the 
"  three  denominations"  of  dissenters.  This  union  (which,  how- 
ever, is  never  pretended  to  be  religious)  commenced  at  a  time  when 
the  Presbyterians,  mott  of  whom  are  now  Aiians,  or  Socinians,  wck 
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a  most  unnatural  and  preposterous  union^  and  tends, 
above  any  thing  else^  to  give  an  imposing  air  of 
importance  to  the  socinian  [party],  which,  but  for 
this  coalition,  would  sink  mto  insignificance.  It  is 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  pious  churchmen,  and  tends 
to  throw  a  disguise  over  the  real  state  of  the  dis- 
senters, in  relation  to  their  religious  tenets.  But  I 
must  close,  and  am  afraid  I  have  already  occupied 
too  much  of  your  valuable  time. 

Mrs.  Hall  and  my  fam%  are  in  tolerable  health, 
and  desire  to  unite  with  me  in  most  affectionate 
regards  to  you  and  your  family,  and  to  yoiu*  dear 

brother  and  his  family,   Mr.  and  his  lady, 

&c.  &c.  I  would  just  add,  that  I  [derived]  consi- 
derable benefit,  ir  relation  to  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  lun^^s,  [from]  my  visit  to  Cheltenham. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged  Friend, 

Robert  Hall.^ 

almost  universally  Calvinists.  Some  persons  have  supposed,  on 
account  of  Mr.  Hall*s  strong  language  in  this  case,  that  he  would 
have  joined  those  who  wish  to  exclude  all  hut  the  orthodox  fipom 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bihle  Society,  and  have  aimed  to  intioduoe 
an  extra-scriptural  phrase  as  a  hond  of  union  in  a  benevolent  in- 
stitution. But  they  who  have  thus  fancied,  neither  duly  meditate 
upon  the  essential  difference  of  the  two  cases,  nor  upon  Mr.  Hall's 
principles  of  action  with  regard  to  the  Bible  Society,  so  forcibly 
depicted  in  vol.  iv.  pp.  372,  373. — Ed. 

*  This  letter  was  written  only  four  days  before  Mr.  Hall's  last 
illness,  and  sixteen  before  his  death. — Ed. 
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